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PREFACE; 

TO VOLUME IV. OF 

TItE statistical account of BENGAL. 


This Volume treats iJ the northern half of the BarefwAn 
Division, comprising the three Districts of Bardwan, Bdnkurd, 
and Bfrbhiim. Bardwdn District and the eastern parts of 
Bfrbhiim exhibit tile typical features of an old-formed, richly- 
cultivated deltaic tract, crowded with villages and thickly 
peopled. In Bdnkurd and the western borders of Bfrbhiim, 
the alluvial flats end in the undulations, isolated peaks, and 
short, low ranges which form the advanced guard of the 
hillrsystem of the central Indian plateau. A poor, ferru- 
ginous soil and hard beds of laterite here take the place of 
the fertile deltaic detritus, with expanses of scrub-jungle 
and sd/ woods for the closely-tillefl vBlage lands of the east 
Instead of a wealthy and well-educated^pulation of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, the western#tr%:{ is^comparatively thinly 
inhabited by races or castes of a less advanced type, and 
into whose constitution the aboriginal or semi-Hinduiased 
element stronglj' enters. \)n the othmt hand, these .less 
favoured western parts are rich in ^iron and coal, and hold 
out a promise of in^haustibl^i, mineral wealths ^ ^ 

The total area dealt with in . this Volume amounts^o 6270 
square miles, containing a populati9i)L of 3,25 8, 48Q siluls. 
^he District Statistics were collected in the years 1^073, 
and as regards accuracy are subject to the remarks in my 
|)reface Volume I. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


^ WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

THi^local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 75-7$ and 
1150-25 1. In some instances in the following volume, these weights 
and measures have been converted into their English equivalents, 
and the native names have not been adde^'. In such cases the 
reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected with 
sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables : — 

MONEY. 

3 I pie (j-\ of an dnnd) = I farthing. 

I pice (:| of an innd) = i J farthings. 

I dnnd of a rupee) = pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. 9d. 
to 2S. ; but for ordinary purposes it is taken at 2s. 

WEIGHTS, 

The unit of weight is, the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about ij lbs. to 2*205 lbs. This latter is the standard 
ser as by Government, and gorrespords to the metrical 

kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion<»of Indian into English 
weights would thenj^ ^s follows •• ^ 

I chatdk of a ser) = 2 oz. 

iT ser of a*niaund) = 2 lbs. 

I man or maund (say) = 82 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighd, which varies from J- of 
an acre to almdfet i acre. The Government standard Jpighft is 
14,400 square feet, or say J of an acre; and this bighd has been 
uniformly adoDted throughout the following volume. 



ERRATUM. 

Page 419, line 22, for 1860-61 read 1861-62. 


I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, 
care of the Secretary to the Behgal Government, Calcutta. 



STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 

DISTRICT OF BARDWAN.* 


B ARDWAN {Burdwan)y th& prind;-^! District in the Division of 
the same name, is situated between 22® 46' o" and 23° 53' o" 
north latitude, and between 86® 52' o" and 88® 39' o" east longitude. 
It contains a population of 2,034,745 souls, as ascertained by the 
Census of 1872 ; and a total area, after recent transfers of estates 
from the neighbouriig Districts of Hdglf and Binkurd, of 3523 
square miles, exclusive of 65 square miles of river circuits. In 
October 1871, previous to the transfers, the area of the District 
was returned by the Surveyor-General at 2825 square miles. The 
principal Civil Station, which is also the chief town of the District, 
is Bardwdn, situated on the East India Railway, in the centre of 
the District, near the Ddmodar river, jn 23® 14* lo"" north latitude, 
and 87® 53' 55" east longitude. 

BouNDARjiES. — Bardwdn District is bounded on the north by the 
Santdl Pargands, and by Bffbhdm an& ^urshiddbdd Districts, the 
river Ajai forming a natural boundary-line* for a considerable dis- 

^My account of Bardwan is chiefly derived from the following sources : — (i) 
Answers to my five series of quest' ons furnished by successive District Officers ; 
(2) Replies of the Collector of ..^ardw|n to a series of questions relating to the 
fishes of the District *(3) Bengal Census Report^ rSTS?.' with subsequent district 
compilation, by Mr, C. F. Magratli, C.S. ; (^) Report on the Indigenous ' 
Agency employed in taking the Census; (5) Babu Bhola N 4 th Chandra’a^ 
Treevels of a Hindu; (6) the Rev. Mr. Long^s paper on the *Ban]^ of the 
Bhigirathf,* published in the Calcutta Retnav ; (7) Collector’s Report on the 
Land-Tenures of the District ; (S) Faimne Commissioners* Reports, 1^67 
l^lcat Statistics fomiSied by the Collector; (ro) Return of Area, Latitudes 
Longitudes, furnished by the Boundary Commissioner ; (11) Selections from the 
Records of the Government of India, Home Department, No, LXiv., contaiaiikg 
* VOL. V, 
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tance; on the east by Nadiy 4 District, the Bhdgirathi or 
river forming the boundary-line for the whole distance, with the 
exception of a small strip of land on the we^t bank of the river 
near Nadiyd town and belonging to Nadiyd District ; on the south 
by the Districts of Hdgli and Midnapur f and on the west by the 
Districts of Binkuri |.nd MinbMm, the Bardkhar and Dimodar 
rivers formii^g the boundary-lines for some distance, — the former 
separating the District from IVfdnbhilm, and the latter separating 
the R^nfganj Subdivision from l^kurd. 

Jurisdiction, and Brief Historical Sketch. — Repeated 
changes have taken place in the jurisdiction and territorial limiOs of 
Bardw^. ‘ It was one of the first Districts of Bengal which came 
into our hands. Upon the deposition of Mir Jafa? Khdn from 
the Governorship of Bengal by the East Indian Company in 1760, 
and the accession of his son-in-law Mir Kasim Khdn to the 
viceroyalty, the latter ceded to the Company, as the price of his 
elevation, the three Districts of Midnapur, Bardwdn, and Chitta- 
gong, then estimated to yield a third of the whole revenue of 
Bengal. At that time Bardwdn comprised the present Districts* 
of Bardwdn, Bdnkurd, Hiigli, and one-third of*Birbhdm. 

The three great houses of Bardwdn, Bishnupur, and Birbhiim 
had for several centuries ruled over the Districts on the west of the 
Hdgli. Bfrbhdm was governed by a Muhammadan family, dating 
from about 1550 a.d.,; the Bishnupur Rdjds came of a Hindu 
stock of great antiquity ; the Bardwdn House, also Hindus, descend 
from a north-country merchant who migrated to Lower Bengal about 
the 17th century, and rose to importance as a financier. The end 
of the seventeenth centufy kft the Bi|;bhdm and Bishnupur Rdjds 
at the summit of their , fortunes. Their territory lay beyond the 
dirfct control* of the l^usalmdn power, and as frontier chiefs they 

Reports on* the Coal Resources and Productions of India ; (12) Paper, entitled 
‘The Bardwdn Rdj,* published in the Calcutta Review, No. cviii,, April 1872 ; 
(13) Annual Reports of the Inspector-Gfneral of Police, particularly that for 
1872 j (14) Report of th^ Inspector-General of Jails for ^$72, with special Jail 
Stafistics for the years 1857-58^ 1860-61, and 1870, compiled in his office ; (15) 
ReporitiOf the Director of Public Instruction for 1872, with special 
SUtistics compiled for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71 ; (16) Postal 
Stati^cs ror 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, furnished by the Director-General 
of Rust Office j {17) Medical Report furnished by the Civil Surgeon of Bar<^dn ; 

, (1.8) Report on Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1872 ; (19) Dr. Frepch’S 
Repoiy on the ’Endemic -Fever in Bardwdn; (20) My forthcoming volumes of 
Bengal MS. Records, 
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were of so much importance in keeping the border, that the 
Muhammadan Viceroys tre^t^ djthem rather as allies than as sub- 
jects. The Bardwift dwelt nearer to the Murshiddbdd Court, 
and were from time to time squeezed accordingly. Nevertheless 
thqr prospered, from a money point of view, as a clever Hindu 
family almost always, did prosper* in contact^ with indolent Musal- 
m^n administrators ; and -on one conspicuous occasion, to be de- 
scribed when I come to deal with the domestic history of the R^jds, 
they displafbd a loyalty and bra^ry worthy of the days of old 
Hindu romance. 

]3ht with the beginning of the eighteenth century an entirely new 
set of conditions came into play in Western Bengal. Year after 
year the inexhaustible Marhattd horse overflowed upon the border. 
Under the Muhammadan system, a family was secure in proportion 
as it was near the frontier and distant from Court ; but now safety 
could be found only in the heart of the Province. The Marhtttt^s 
fell with their heaviest weight upon the border principalities of 
Birbhiim and Bishnupur. Tribute, free quarters, forced servipes, 
exactions of a hundred sorts, reduced the once powerful frontier 
houses to poverty ; and their tenantry fled from a coimtry in 
which the peasant had become a mere machine for growing food 
for the soldier. Bardwdn not only lay farther inland, but its 
marshy and river-intersected surface afforded a less tempting field 
for cavalry, and a better shelter for the people. * The Marhattds 
spent their energy in plundering the intervening frontier^ tracts 
of Bfrbhdm and Bishnupur, where the dry soil and fine undulating 
surface afforded precisely the riding-ground which their cavalry 
loved. There they could harry the tillages exhaustively, and in 
detail, by means of smaJl parties. But Bardwdn the nature 
of the country compelled them’ to be^moBe circumspect THey 
could act safely only in considerable bodies; and the cultivators 
soon became accustomed to fly, as a matter of course, to some 
swamp-protected ullage whenever the Marh^ttd horse appeared, 
leaving very little to eat, and nothing to destroy, behind them. 

Terrible as such a state of things wouid now seem, the records^ 
prove that the permanent injury which it inflicted on a» deltaic 
District in the last century was comparatively slight. The (|pr, 
undi||ating territdly on* the frontier returned to jungle, ^d the 
ancieht houses of Bishnupur and Bfrbhdm were ruined ; but the 
moist lands of Bardwdn yielded their yearly barveste, and, excepting 
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the tract to the south of Kitwd, which was in a state of .dlirotuc 
devastation, even received an increase of cultivators, by the gen^l 
flight of the peasantry from the western borders. The tlaf- 
hattis, however, were nof the only scourge which during the last 
century chronically afflicted Bengal. Famines, floods, and droughts 
were the lot of each generation.® In 1760 Bardw^n passed to Ihfe* 
Company; and the dearth of 1269- did for the Bardwin Rijis what 
the* Marhattfl horse had done under native rule for the frontier 
families of BfrbhiSm and Bishnupur. The MahMj£ died in the 
midst of the desolation, and his heir had to melt down the house- 
hold ornaments, and beg a loan from Government, in order to 
perform the funeral ceremonies. Ten years later, the records of 
1782 disclose the house sinking steadily into ruin. ‘The Govern- 
ment forced the Rjljd, as zamfnddr, to discharge in some fashion 
his duties towards his people, and many of the earliest documents 
contain articles of agreement for the repair of the embankments 
and bridges at his expense. Until after the Permanent Settlemerit, 
tlie.family still maintained a bodyguard and the other costly para-^ 
phernalia of native pomp, without the income necessary to pay 
for them. A long series of painfiil personal Segradations followed : 
imprisonments of the Rdjd in his palace, forced sales of his lands,'* 
the foreclosures of mortgages, the swooping down of his private 
creditors, and a hundred miserable evasions and struggles. Our 
officers were not very patient, and they were constantly provoked. 
Not only was there a vast mass^of ‘arrears,^ which the Collector 
was ordered, under ])ain of high displeasure, to levy, and of which 
he found it absolutely impossible to recover a single rupee ; but foii 
times each year, at the quarterly instalments, the Rdjd sank deeped 
and deeper into our d^t. The Company was, moreover, only one 
ofl^a host of claimantr; apd what between the stringent demands 
of the Revenue Committee, the piteous requests for pension by 
female members of the flsmily, and the clamorous private duns 
and usurers who thtpnged the RSjd's palace, the Collector had a 
very unhappy time of it. Severities did but little good. The 
^Government might sumrnon the impoverished R^j£ to Calcutta, 
impriicei him in a wing of his palace, and turn his own bodyguani 
into hfc jailors ; but such measures produced little money and 
much lM>pulai: discontent Whenever the^ Board of Revenue Jtel 
been specially hard upon the a thousand annoyances and 
inteixdptioi^ somehow took place in the Company’s trade. T^ 
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Commercial Resident complained of ^obstructions,* and the Salt 
Department deplored an outbreak of ^opposition to the business 
of tfie Aurangs^ A^ile ♦he Revenue authorities could make the 
Riji’s life miserable, the; Rajd could render his territory a very 
^unprofitable one to the Brttish Government. 

From this chronic conflict, the* Permanent Settlement, and the 
new order of things which it brought about, rescued Bardwdn. Its 
action was partly direct and partly* indirect. It acted directly by 
substituting a uniform law of sale |br arrears for the former mixed 
procedure of personal imprisonment and partial sale of lands. The 
ancftnt houses of Bengal no longer staggered recklessly through 
life under an incubus of hereditary debt. In the second place, 
it acted indirectly by giving a new stability to proprietary rights. 
It became profitable in Bengal to improve estates which the OTOer 
and his descendants for ever held by a secure tenure. Each great 
touse had only to wait until the family liappened to come ujyier 
an able and economical head, in order to start on a new lease of 
prosperity. ^ century of poverty and ruin, the Bardwfo 

'family at last found itself under the guidance of a singularly prudent 
Rdjd ; and his success*or, the present chief, is also a man of wisdom 
in money affairs. The creation of under-tenures, and the various 
other machinery for improving an estate which the Permanent 
Settlement introduced, have now rendered it the most prosperous 
house in Bengal. • 

Bdnkurd, or West Bardwdn,»was afterwards separated from 
Bardwdn; and in 1820 HiigU was formed into a Collectorate on 
its own account, reducing the limits of Bardw^n to more moderate 
dimensions. Numerous mii^or transfers \p and from the District 
were afterwards made, and finally, in 1872^ the District area was 
increased from 2825 square miles to 3588 Square miles, includpg 
river circuits, by transfers from Minbhdm* Bdnkuri, and H^dglf* 
General Aspect of the DiSTRiCT.~The greater portion of the 
District is flat ancj uninteresting^ in point of scenery, and covered 
with rich unvarying rice crops. The soil consists of an alluvial 
deposit of great depth. Large trees aref scarce, but the clumps of^ 
bamboos, mango groves, plantain gardens, and the tropical^ leafiigc 
of the date and other palms, which encircle the villages, have a 
1 beai% of their omL The eye constantly rests on expanses of grdfcn 
rice 4 elds, ftinged round by villages and foliage. On approach- 
ip Kiniganj, in the north-western part of the District, the sur&ce 
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of die country becomes undulating) and beds of lateritg nliake 
their appearance. • There are no mountains. 

River System, — ^The principal river iis th^ Bh^athl, vrfiick 
lower down in its course, below Nadiy/, and after its jtmction 
%ith Jalangl, receives the name of Hdglf. The other rivers ot 
the District flow all into the Ih^rathi or Hdgli, as shown in 
the following table ^ 


Tuni khil, 

Kunur, 

H&yi, Binkd, . . 

Kutiii, . . , 

Singdran, . • 

TdmU nadi, ........ 

Kukui, 

Little Dhalkisor, or Kind nadi, . . 


I Ajai, 

r 

. Khan, .... 
i Ddmodar, . . , 


"Bhalkisor {Dwdrktmar) or Ri^ndrdyan, 


Bhdgira^f, 
or Hugh. 


r e 


The Bhagirathi or Hugli River nowhere enters the District, 
but forms its whole eastern boundary with the exception of a short 
distance, where it enters Nadiyd District, near the town of Nadiy^. 
The Bhdgirathi first touches Bardwdn a little south of the site 
of the battlefield of Plassey, which is situated on the opposite 
bank. The river thence flows southwards in a tortuous direction 
as far as Kdtwd (Cutwa), where it receives the Ajai, thence flowing by 
an exceedingly winding course, generally in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, till a little north of Nadiyd, when it re-enters that District for 
a short distance, but again forms the eastern boundary of Bardw^n 
from Samudragarh, near which it receives the waters of the Khari, 
and continues its southward course past Kihxi (Culna), opposite 
the town .of Sdntipur, , where it leaves Bardwdn and forms the 
ei^jitern boundary of )^-dgll District (See my Statistical Accouni 
of HdgM District.) ^ 

The Ajai first touches upon Bardwdn in the extreme north-wesi 
comer of the District, and formsiits northern J^oundary as far as 
Bhedid, where it enters the District and flows eastward througli 
the Kitwd (Cutwa) SubAvision, and falls into the Bhigirathf jusl 
^ nortil <jf Rdtwd town. Its two principal Ixibutaries are the Turn 
and Kunur nadfs. The former takes its rise in Shergarh Fis^^l 
Ilffirision, iu the north-west of the District, end flows in a g€Qte% 
eiiateriy bourse till it falls into the Ajai, in Senpah&f Fiscal 
Division, a shmt distance soutii of the large village of Kehdtfli, 
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in Bfr^hdm District The Kunur also takes its rise in Shergarh 
Fiscal Division, but is a larger river and follows a longer course : 
it ultimately joins the Aioi in Azmatshdhi Fiscal Division, a short 
distance north of the poljpe station ifHfiS) of Mangalkot 

The. Khari or KHAkiA River takes its rise in a paddy-fieli 
near the subdivisional town of B4d-biid, in the west of the District, 
and after a lengthy and very tortuous course, ^generally in an easterly 
direction, finally joins the Bhdgirahhi near the village of Nanddi. 
The principal tributary of the Khari, the Bdnkd nadi^ rises in a 
paddy-field near Gopdlpur, in Champdnagari Fiscal Division, whence 
it flows an easterly course almost parallel to the Ddmodar, passes 
through the town, of Bardwdn, from which place it runs parallel to 
the line of railway as far as Sdktigarh station, after which it flows 
north-eastwards, and empties itself into the Khari near the confluence 
of that river with the Bhdgirathf. The Mdyd is a little stream which 
rises and empties itself into the Bdnkd in Shdhdbdd Fiscal Diyision. 

The Damodar touches the District on the north-west at the 
point of its confluence with the Bardkhar, near the police station 
{thdnd) of Nidmatpur. It forms the boundary between the Rdnf- 
ganj Subdivision of iBardwdn and the District of Bdnkur^, passing 
the town of Rdnfganj and the large villages of Srirdmpur, Bhotrd, 
Marmardkganj, Chakdtul, Kdspur, Gohogrdm, and the towns of 
Bardwdn and Salfmdbdd. Its course runs parallel to the line of 
railway as far as the small village of Jdmdd, .wheij it turns to 
the south, and finally leaves the District near the little village 
of Shdrapur, in the extreme south-east of Jahdndbdd Sub- 
division. The principal offshoot of the Damodar is the Kdnd nadi, 
which branches off from thf parent ^re^m at Salimdbdd, but only 
flows a course south-eastwards for a few miles through the Salimdbdd 
Police Circle {fhdn4\ when it leaves the district, and finally ^lls 
into the Htiglf river as the Kunti naXf or Nawd-Sardi kkdl^ at the 
village of Nawd-Sardi in Hdgli District. For a detailed account of 
the Ddmodar river, vide my Statistical Account of HiSglf District 
The courses of the five principal tributaries of the Ddmodar. within 
Bardwdn District are as follow ; — The* Nunid enters District 
from the north-west in Nidmatpur Police Circle, and thetice %>ws a 
course east, south, and south-east into the Ddmodar at the town of 
ipRifi^mj, in Shorgarh fiscal Division. The Singdran takes its^e 
iri.Sheigarh Fiscal Division, and after a short south-easterly course 
into the Ddmodar, in the same Fiscal Division, at the village 
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of Srffimpur.. The TdmU nodi also rises in Shergarh Fisc^ Divi- 
sion, west of the large village of Ukhrd, and flows a south-eastaly 
course into the Dimodar at the village of Bhotr4, near the bouncfaty 
of the same Fiscal Division The Kukui, rises in Salimpur Fiscal 
Bivision south of KLdksd police station, and flowing south-south-east, 
past the town of Kasbd, falls into the Ddmodar a few miles north of 
Kdspur, in Champdnaglri Fiscal Division. The Little Dhalkisor or 
Yiixii nadi (not to be confounded either with the Great Dhalkisor or 
Riipniiiyan river, or with the Kini nadi offshoot of the Deodar 
mentioned above) is a cross stream leading from the Great Dhal- 
kisor north of the Subdivisional town of Jah^dbid, in SamarslKhi 
Fiscal Division. It flows a winding southerly course for about 
fifteen miles through the south-east of the District, and -takes its exit 
near the village of Haiatpur. It finally falls into the Ddmodar a 
few miles north of the large village of Amptd, in Hdglf District. 

Th^ Dhalkisor {pwdrkeswar) or Rupnarayan enters the Dis- 
trict from the west, a few miles east of Bishnupur town, in Bdnkurd 
District. It flows a winding course- south-east and south through 
the Subdivision, and past the town of Jah£n£b£d. 

It leaves the District at the small village of fierarf, and continues 
its course, marking the boundary between the Districts of Hdgli 
and Midnapur, till it finally falls into the Hdgli river opposite 
Hiigli Point. In its upper reaches, within Bdnkurd and Bardwdn 
District, the, river .is known as the Dhalkisor ; it takes the*name of 
Rdpndriyan after it leaves Bardwiu. The Tdrdjuli and the Amudar 
are the chief tributaries of the Dhalkisor in Bardwin District 

The Barakhar, although not properly speaking a river of Bard- 
wdn District, flows for a ^hott distance along its north-west boun- 
dary, and separates it from Mdnbhdm District, until it falls into the 
Ddt^odar river near the^iimatpur police station. 

The foregoing are the prftfcipal rivers and streams of the District 
The tributaries of the Ajai, Ddmodar, and Kunur are all unim- 
portant streams. There are also a large number of small creeks 
and watercourses interlacing with the larger streams, but which 
arc almost entirely dry during the greater part of the year. Cases 
<ff alluvion and diluvion are frequent in the Bhdgirathf and Ajai 
rivers, bui no extensive changes in the river courses have iccenfly 
taken plfce within the District, with the exception of the case ofthe,, 
^Shigirathf, which at Kilni and Kitwd is said to have reoed^ ^a 
(U^tance of a mUe from its farmed course. A more important, 
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m the ^course of the river occurred about the beginning of the 
century. At that time the town of Nadiyd was situated on the east 
side*<)f the BhdgiratW. But the stream suddenly changed its course, 
and left the town of Nadiyi, and a considerable strip of land north 
*and south of the city, dn the west side of the river. The old 
channel of the river is tfow markfcd by a small branch of the river, 
called the Gangi Bhdrat. The beds of the^ Bhigirathl, Dimodar, 
Ajai, and Dhalkisor are of sand, rfnd those of the Kunur, Bdnkd, 
and Khad, of clay. The banks pf the rivers are generally low. 

' Cultivation is only carried on along the banks of the larger rivers, 
whAe the fields are protected by bdndhs or embankments. The 
Bhigirathf is fordable in February :uid March below Kdtwd 
(Cutwa). The Damodar and Ajai are not fordable in the rains, but 
at other seasons are fordable at any part within the District. ‘ The 
Kharl river is never fordable for the last few miles of its course 
before it falls into the Bhdgirathf. The other streams are every- 
where fordable at all seasons of the year except immediately after 
heavy rain. Principal ferries, in the District : — On the Bhdgirathi — 
(i) Kdlnd, (2) Mirzdpur, (3) Ghydspur, (4) Mfrtdld, (5) Diwdnganj, 
(6) Kdtwd, and (7) UBdhanpur, On the Ddmodar — (i) Near Bard- 
wdn, on the road from Bardwdn to Ekloki, (2) Kdshthagold, on the 
road from Bardwdn to Khandghosh,'(3) Kasbd and (4) Salimpur, 
on different roads to Sondmukhf. On the Ajai — Sankhdi, on road 
from Bardwdn to Bfrbhdm. • 

Lines of Drainage. — The Ddmodar river drains the Hazdri- 
bdgh plateau. The bed of that river, so far as Bardwdn is con- 
cerned, is higher than the surrounding country, and it drains but a 
very small portion of the vjestemmogt ^rt of the District The 
general line of drainage of Bardwdn is fron^ west to east, the Bdnkd, 
Khari, and Kunur being the chief chamois. From the Ddfno* 
dar to the Hdgli, the average fall of the*|^ound’is four feet per mile. 

River Traffic. — The towns on the Bhdgirathi, containing a 
large community^ chiefl> supported by river traffic, are — 
(Culna), Kdtwd (Cutwa), Ddinhdt, Bhdosinli, Millipur^ and Ud- 
-dhanpur, where a large trade is carried bn in salt, jute, and cloti^. 
The principal trading villages on the Ddmodar are — S^fmdbdd, 
fidbndbdrl, and Kasbd, at which the traffic consists chiefly in coal, 
|icef and timber.* None of the non-navigable rivers or streams %re 
anywhere ai^lied as a motive power for tumipg machineiy, and 
fq»orts that none of them have any descents or 
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rapids sufficient to render it likely that they could be so jitilkcd 
by the construction of dams or weirs. 

Fisheries. — Fishing provides ample •occupation to a great 
number of fishermen in the Bhdgirathi, Ddmodar, and Dhalkisor, 
and in the internal rivers and channels. TThe names of the Hindu ^ 
fishing castes are — (i| Kaibartta? (2) Keut, (3) Mild, (4) Tior, (5) 
Jdlid, (6) Bdgdi, (7) Dulid, and (8) Bduri ; of which the first five 
named live principally by fishing, while the last three ply the 
double occupation of fishermen |nd palanquin bearers, — ^the males 
following the latter pursuit, while the females look to the fishing. 
Most of the fishing castes also own lands, which they till themselves. 
The subject of the fish supply of Bengal, and the expediency of 
putting a stop to the wasteful destruction of breeding-fish and small 
fry, led to a series of queries being issued to thfe District Officers 
on the subject The following is condensed from the replies of 
the j[Iollector of Bardwdn to the Bengal Governments circular 
Breeding-fish are largely taken in the District for consumption, 
but they do not appear to be wastefully destroyed. Young fry are 
also* captured in large quantities, but principally for the purpose 
of stocking ponds and tanks, as it is generally believed that large 
fish cannot spawn in tanks. Self-interest teaches the people not 
to sell the fry as an article of diet, inasmuch as the fry, when sold 
for rearing purposes, generally fetch twenty times as much as when 
sold for food. It is only when the young ones die, in being taken 
from one place to another for stocking tanks, that they are brought 
to market for food. The Collector is of opinion that the sale of 
fry as stock fish cannot be well prohibited. The supply of fish is 
said to be not equal to f the demand,^ and the quality to be bad. 
A considerable portion^ of the supply is derived from tanks, the 
wai^^r in which has become bad and poisonous in consequence of 
the decomposition of ranfe vegetation. The fish in such tanks 
become diseased. Although the supply is thought to be not 
equal to the demand^ the Collector does not tlynk that there hi$s 
been any decrease in the supply of late years. No statistics are 
|viu]able showing the proportion of the fish-eaters to the whole 
populatipn; but fish is consumed by almost all classes of the 
people, excepting the widows of high-caste Brdhmans, Baidyas, and 
Kiffasths, and die Collector roughly estimates the fi^-^ating 
population at 95 ppr cent of the total inhabitants of the District 
|be practice of salting fitib is very little resorted to, owing to ^ 
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higb dpty on salt ; but in some parts the Muhammadans are in 
the habit of drying fish for home consutnption, and the lower 
cla&es eat it with avidity^even in a putrid state. Dried and salted 
fish, however, are imported from other Districts. 

The principal varieties of fish found in the rivers and tanks are 
the following : — (i) Those fouilli in either rivers or tanks — Rui^ 
mirgalf bdtd, kdlhoshy hodl^ chital^ dir^ bdchdy hilsdy pdngds^ 
pkdmdy fitd^ bkdngan, gdjary chittgA^ etc. (2) Those found in tanks 
jnly — Khayrdy tndgur^ kat, sauiy tef/grdy punthiy mauraldy Idtdy chengy 
bhedd^ bdiitypdbddy cheldy balidy golanchdy gdngtordy pdkdJy etc. The 
vadous forms of fishing followed in Bardwdn are as follows : — (i) 
Fishing by nets (large and small). (2) Fishing by birtiSy a sort ot 
trap made of split bamboo and placed in a current. (3) Fishing 
by polusy a conical basket-trap made of split bamboo. (4) Fishing 
by rod and line, or by line alone. (5) Spear fishing. (6) Fishing 
by huri and sikti. The huri consists simply of small brancbf s of 
trees and thorns, tied together and thrown into the river, where 
there is little or no current. Small fish and prawns take shelter 
therein, and are captured by means of a net called sikti. *The 
following are the different varieties of net used : — For large fish — 
(i) Bdr ot mahd-jdly used in rivers for taking large fish ; it stretches 
from one side of the river to the other, with floats of bamboos at 
short intervals. (2) Beoti-jdly a net cast in the middle of the river, 
where the water is deep, and fastened to posts on either side. 
(3) Donrd-jdly or drag-net ; only^sed in tanks. (4) Khepldy or cast- 
net \ only used in tanks, but with larger meshes than the foregoing. 
For small fish — (5) Sinii-jdly resembling the khepld net in shape, 
but with smaller meshes. ,(6) Gdnt^dl% a net stretching from one 
side of a tank to another ; the heads of spall fishes get entangled 
in the meshes. (7) Pheti-jdiy a net fastens© on a triangular baiiboo 
frame, something like a shrimping-net^ and worked by one man 
standing and another nian a-head who drives the fish. ’ As soon 
m the man holj^ing the net rfeels a fish within it, he sfiJd^ly 
raises it. (8) Chkdnkni-jdly a small net resembling a strainer, and 
attached to a circular frame ; it is workfed by a boy. (9) Chdbi-j^y 
a net enclosed in a pyramidal firamework of bamboo ; i^orfced by 
' :^e hand, by being placed suddenly over a spot where a fish is 
# supposed to be.« {loyGhani-jdly (ii) PdS’jdly and (12) BidsM^jdly 
othear varieties of nets. The , Collector states that there does not 
to be any rule or custom regulating the siae of the meshes 
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of nets, * The smallest size of the meshes of nets used for Raptur- 
ing large fish is* one inch square ; that of nets for taking small fish, 
about one-sixth of a square inch ; whilei the jnterstices between 
the threads of a net used for capturing fiy are so close and small 
tkat a mustard-seed could scarcely pass thtbugh them. With regard 
to the question of the advisability of regulating the size of the 
meshes of nets, the CS)llector states that, so far as he has been 
able to ascertain, an attempt of this sort would create much dis- 
content among the natives. The fresh-water fish of Bengal are 
of every conceivable size, and if any restrictions were placed as 
regards the size of the meshes, the Collector is pf opinion that the 
fresh-water fishing would suffer in a great measure. As already 
stated, young fry are not as a rule captured here for food, but with 
a view to their being reared in tanks or ponds. The Collector 
would therefore allow the existing system to remain undisturbed. 
In th^ event, however, of any restriction in the size of the meshes 
of nets being determined upon, he would fix the smallest size of 
the meshes at one-third of an inch. 

The Collector roughly estimates the number of persons who 
live by fishing at about twenty thousand, or bne per cent, of the 
total District population. The Census Report returns the number 
of fishing and boating castes in Bardwjln at 25,475, or i'25 per 
cent, of the total population. This is exclusive of Muhammadans, 
who form seventeen per cent, of the population, but who form 
a very small proportion of the fishijig classes. With the exception 
of the Bhdgirathi, there are no large navigable rivers in Bardwdn ; 
and the Collector estimates that only one -third of the fishing 
classes subsist exclusively by fishing,^ while the remainder are 
employed in agriculture ^or other pursuits, as an auxiliary means 
of livelihood to fishing. V 

Land Reclamation. — There arc no large marshy tracts in. 
Bardwdn District requiring reclamation, but it is a very common 
practice to embank the smaller intrernal rivers and kreams, with 
a view to cultivation,* and for the irrigation of the fields. These 
einbankments and dams form a considerable obstruction to the 
natural djainage of the District, and are supposed to have largely 
contributed towards the prevalent sickness among the people. 
In come,, of the smaller rivers, a thick variety t of reed, , cafled % 
rar, grows indigenously, and is largely used in roofing houses, 
preparatory to the thatch being laid on. Long-stemmed rice is 
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not gro^wn in Bardwdn District, and the Collector reports that there 
are no marshes or swamps suitable for its cultivation. 

The Mineral PRoDUCJirs of the District consist of coal, iron, red 
limestone, sandstone, and laterite. I shall give a minute descrip- 
tion of the coal mines of Riniganj in a subsequent section of thi« 
Statistical Account. Excepting » the variety of reeds alluded to 
above, the District grows no wild vegetable productions of market- 
able value ; nor are there any Revenue -yielding forests. The 
principal jungle product consists of tasar silk, found in the Bdd-bdd 
Subdivision, and which is collected by Bduris. There are no large 
undiltivated pasture grounds in the District, all the available land 
being taken up for tillage. 

Fer/e Natur-®. — The wild animal- of the District are tigers, 
leopards, bears, and wolves ; only found, however, in the jungly 
western portion of Rdnfganj Subdivision, adjoining the Santdl 
Pargands. Poisonous snakes are common throughout the DtjJtrict, 
but no Government reward is paid either for the destruction of 
wild beasts or of venomous snakes. In 1869, the police reports 
showed that two deaths were caused during that year by wild 
beasts, and 51 by snake-bite. These returns, however, are im- 
perfect, and are believed to very inadequately represent the number 
of deaths from snake-bite. Among small game, wild ducks, pea- 
cocks, wild cocks or lutur^ hares, green pigeons (/laridl)^ ordinary 
pigeons, partridges, and snipe are met with. I have already 
given a list of the principal varieties of fish found in the rivers 
and tanks. No trade is carried on in wild-beast skins, and, with 
the exception of the fisheries, the fercc natura are not made in 
,^,any way to contribute towards the we^^iOjOf the District. 

The Population. — After an attempt in^ 1790, the first organized 
effort at a census seems to have been ?iade in 1813-14, by .Mr, 
W. B, Bayley, then Judge and Magislfate of the District. That 
officer obtained returns of the population of 98 towns and villages 
situated in different parts of* the Districts of Bardwin, HiSgli. 
Midnapur, Birbhdm, and the Jungle Mahals. From .these ^'etums, 
after having satisfied himself of their ’ accuracy, he deduced ^n 
average of five and a half inhabitants to each dwelling^ and he 
then proceeded to ascertain the number of houses in each village 
^!»of file District ofi Bard\^^dn. The result showed, that in th^ six^»en 
Police Circles which then composed the jurisdiction of the District 
^there were 262,634 houses; which, at the rate of five and a half 
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persons to each house, gave a population of 1,444,487 souls. The 
then area of the District is computed at about 2400 square miles, 
giving an average density of just under^ 602 ^souls to the sqhare 
mile. It is difficult to identify the limits of the Bardwdn District 
|S then constituted, but it seems that it did not include the Rinf- 
ganj Subdivision, or the Police Circles of Sondmukhl, Jahandbdd, 
Goghdt, Kdtagrdm, aftd half of Ausgrdm. Excluding these, the 
area of the remainder of the present District is 2137 square miles, 
having a population, as ascertained by the Census of 1871-72, of 
1,305,316 souls, or an average ol 610 to the square mile. These 
figures seem to prove that the population of the District, whatever 
it may have been before the outbreak of the late fever epidemic, 
is not now much in excess of what it was in 1814. 

Not only is the population now about the same as it was sixty 
years ago, but the average number of inmates per house is actually 
smaller now than it was in 1814, pointing to a general decrease 
of fhe population of late years, owing to the ravages of the 
fever. On this point I extract the following from the General 
Report on the Census of Bengal by the Inspectdr-General of 
Registration (pp. 93, 94), from which also th^ foregoing paragraph 
has been condensed : — * It is worthy of notice that the number 
of houses in this tract — that corresponding with the area of the 
District in 1814 — is 283,923, as compared with 262,634 in Mr. 
Bayley’s time, and that the average now is only four and a half 
instead of five and a half persons tp a dwelling. No great reliance, 
perhaps, can be placed upon estimates based upon the number 
of houses in this country, the term being rarely understood by 
any two people in the same^ sense. Mr. Bayley himself says : — 

“ It is scarcely necessary to observe, that many dwellings, especially 
those of the more opiii^nt classes of inhabitants, include several 
distinct buildings, huts, or*’ out-offices within an enclosure, and 
frequently' contain distinct families of several brothers, or other 
near relatives. A dwelling bf thi% description, whatever may be 
the number of buildings contained in it, is inteiitfonally considered 
and rated as one building. • With reference to these circumstances, 
tile proportion of 5^ inhabitants to a house appears smaller than 
might hive been reasonably expected, and is, in fact, less than 
the^verage proportion of inhabitants to. eaah howse in Englafld.*^ 
Mr. Metcalfe, the present Magistrate, however, informs me that 
this was precisely the definition of a house adopted for the present 
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Cerisus; and if this is so, we have this result, that while the 
number of houses has largely increased, the average per house 
has fallen, so that the tQ^al population is not more than it was 
in Mr, Bayle/s time. When we take into account the mortality 
which has been raging ki Bardwdn for the past three or fouto 
years, this result is probably just what might have been expected. 
The 300,000 souls by which the population 'falls short of what it 
should be if we apply Mr. Bayley’s* average to the present number 
of houses, may represent approximately the numbers which have 
been carried off by 4 he. epidemic fever of the past few years. That 
the mortality has been excessive does not admit of question. Tlie 
medical officers who have lately been in charge of the District 
assure me, that in the southern thdmu ii would be no exaggeration 
to say that two-thirds of the peopic have fallen victims to the fever. 
In the census papers a large number of houses were returned as 
uninhabited, the inmates having either died or migrated betyreen 
the date of numbering the houses and that of taking the Census. 

‘In order to test the accuracy of the present figures, I have 
endeavoured to compare the returns of the 98 villages of which Mr. 
Bayley procured a detailed cdnsus. In 54 villages which I think I 
have succeeded in identifying, I find that there are at present 16,121 
houses, against 16,200 in 1814; but the inhabitants only number 
76,510, against 92,725. The average number of persons to a house, 
therefore, is 47 instead of 57, or just one inmate p<jr house less than 
in 1814. This supports the accqracy of the general result for the 
whole District. At the same time, it should be stated that the size 
of some of the villages in the list appean: to differ so considerably 
from what it was in Mr. Barley’s tim.^, cjjiat, even though we may 
be satisfied of their identity, there may be room to doubt whether 
the village boundaries are the same. If^he villages have b^>en 
properly identified, some are five times ^ large as they were, while 
others have fallen off to the same extent. In a large majority, 
however, the number of houses js approximately the same, and in 
most of these the population has diminishefl. It would i/quire 
considerable local knowledge of the District, however, to be able tp 
express any decided opinion as to the completeness of the identi- 
fication. 

^ ‘In 1838 Mr. Adam collected certain statistics of the population 
to illustrate his report on the state of vernacular education in Bengal. 
The Kdlnd thdnd in this District was one of the areas selected for 
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the purpose. Supposing the thdnd boundaries to have remained 
the same, a comparison of his figures with those obtained at the 
late Census gives the following results » 

Vill2(l2:es. Houses. ^ales. Females. ToitaL 

Adam’s Census, 1838, . 288 23,346 59,844 56,581 116,425 

Census of 1872, . . . 296 3^452 58,415 63,065 121,480 

As the late Census included sortie 325 boats, these figures seem to 
show that the resident population is no greater now than it was in 
1 838. The number of houses has increased,, indeed, -but the average 
number of souls to a house has fallen from 5 to 37.’ 

Although the population of the District generally may be taken 
as approximately the same now as it was in 1814, that of the large 
town of Bardwdn has largely decreased. In 1814 that town con- 
tained 53,927 inhabitants; in 1869, according to the experimental 
Census of that year, the jjopulation had decreased to 46,121, and 
in 187a, according to the general Census, to 32,321 souls. The 
town was very severely visited by the epidemic fever, and the large 
decrease in population is due to the mortality which it caused, as 
well as to emigration of numbers of people ^bo fled from it. The 
Collector, in a report to me in 1870, stated that this fever was esti- 
mated to have carried off at least five thousand of the inhabitants of 
the town within a period of six months. The town of Kdlnd has 
also fallen off in ^population of late years ; but this is stated to be 
partly due to a diminution of comipercial prosperity consequent upon 
the opening up of the East Indian Railway, which has taken away 
a large share of its trade. 

The first general Census of Bardw^n District was commenced in 
December 1871, and completed on the 25th January 1872. In 
consequence of the debijitated state of the people from the epidemic 
of the last few years, the'fonns were issued as early as September. 
1871, with instructions to fill in the names of the inhabitants, and 
then to erase those who might subsequently leave the place. This, 
the Collector report^ was done. The Census of the large towns 
was taken on the following dates : — (i) Bardwdn, on the night of the 
25th January 1872 ; (2) Rdnfganj, on the night of the 15th January ; 
(3) KdlSd, between the 1 5th and 25th January ; (4) Kdtwd, on the 
night of the 20th January; (5) Ddin-hd^ on *the night of th^ 
2 2d January; and (6) Mdnkur, between the 14th November 1871 
and 7th January 1872. The Collector reports that the agency 
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employed in taking the Census consisted generally of ‘the heads 
of the villages or mandals. In other cases, the zaminddri land- 
stewards or gumds/dds were employed.* The total number of 
enumerators employed was 86 1 6, of whdm less than fifty appear to 
have been remunerated fdr their .work. The results of the Census? 
disclosed a -total population of 2^054,745 souls, dwelling in 5191 
villages and 435,416 houses; the average pressure of the population 
on the soil being 578 to the square mile. The Collector is of 
opinion that the returns are fairly accurate. 

Regarding the average density of the population, the Inspector- 
Gerferal of Registration, at page 92 of the Census Report, remarks 
as follows: — ‘It is curious to find thr^t one of the most thinly- 
populated Police Circles {thdnds) is that of Bardwdn itself, in the 
very heart of the District. Although it contains the chief town;ind 
Headquarters Station, the average number of persons to the square 
mile is only 294 ; whereas in none of the surrounding thdnds it 
Ifess than 500, and in some it is as high as 725. Taking these figures 
as they stand, they might prinia facie be condemned as erroneous ; 
but a knowledge of the .local circumstances of the District completely 
justifies them, and so Yar affords an unexpected argument in favour 
of the accuracy of the Census. The Bardwdn ihdnd consists 
mainly of large low-lying rice-fields, with a sparse and scattered 
population. In the surrounding thdnds, it will be seen, there are 
three times as many villages to a given area as ki Bardw£n itself. 
In one direction, the ^nearest village to the Headquarters Station is 
eight miles distant, and in another three and a half. The thdnds 
to the north of the District, which border on Kasbd and Sdkulipur, 
in BfrbhiSm, are densely populated, thj rMf^erage being over 650 to 
■ the square mile ; but as the District trei\ds towards the western 
country, the pressure of the population seAsibly decreases, — an ex- 
ception being made in favour of Rdmganj* thdnd, which has as many 
as 600 persons to the square mile. The most populous thdnds in 
the District are those* which border upon Hiiglf. These are KXln^, 
Bhiturii, SaKmdbad, Jahdhibdd, Goghdt, and Kotalpur, in all of 
which the average density is something like 700 to the squ^e miler? 

The following paragraphs, from a report by the Collector^ further 
illustrate the comparative density of the population in different 
parts of the District : — “The physical character of thdnd Ni^matpflr, 
in the extreme west of the District, 2 78. square miles in extent, i.s 
barren and arid, with numerous villages situated wherever patches^ 
''voL. V, 
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of culturable land ard found. There has been no sickness here. 
Kdnlganj, which adjoins Nidmatpur, is of a precisely similar cha- 
racter. In both thdnds there • are collieries^ those at Rini|;anj 
exceeding the number worked about Asan^ol and Sft^rdmpur, which 
Ke in Niimatpun The number of villages inhabited by miners in 
Rdniganj exceeds those in Asans 61 ; and the population of 132^282 
souls for Rdnfganj, against 71,453 for Nidmatpur, is quite in accord- 
ance with local facts. Again, 1 find from the returns 161 small 
clumps of villages in Nidmatpur yrith less than two hundred inhabit- 
ants. These, are the houses around the rice patches. In both 
thdnds the number of villages is neatly equal, viz. 28$ in Rdnf^anj 
and 278 in Nidmatpur ; but the larger mining operations of Rdnfganj 
account for the villages with the denser population. In Rdnfganj, 
the .Census returns show 29 villages containing upwards of two 
thousand souls, while there are only five in Nidmatpur. The 
oth^x thdnd of Rdniganj Subdivision, viz. Kdksd, contains a purely 
agricultural population, with a few silk and cloth weavers. Here the 
villages are very wide apart, and extensive tracts of laterite are met 
witn. The northern portion is one dense jungle, with here and 
there a village. The population is located 'chiefly along the banks 
of the Ddmodar. 

In looking over the Bdd-bdd figures,* I am surprised to find the 
population of Bdcl-bdd so high as 91,301. There are certainly a 
number of middle-sized villages at considerable distances from each 
other, but they have always appeared to me very thinly populated. 
Excluding the town of Bardwdp, the rural population of the Bard.wdn 
or sadr thdnd is only 22,098, or 269*4 per village. There are fewer 
villages in this thdnd thaq in<any othe^part of the District. There 
are only three considerable villages. On every side of the Head- 
quta'ters there are wideV/acts of rice lands and extensive patches of 
fallow and unculturable lafiSs. Villages are far apart ; for instance, 
not a village is passed on the line of railroa*d from Bardwdn tq 
Kinfi, a distance of 8 miles ; on the south-east,* the nearest village is 
3J miles. All the Medical Officers, for severaf years past, have 
remarked on the severity of the fever in and aroimd the sadr 
station. Gopdlpur, once a flourishing village, is now reduced to a 
small population ; 2,000 persons have disappeared from Khojdnor- 
b^. The deserted remains of ruined houses depict the havo6 tl^ 
fever has committed. I am not surprised, therefore, to find a return 
of (omitting the town) only 22,098 inhabitants for 82 villages. 
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HdgU th^nd^ which like Bardwin has severely suffered from fever, 
has, I find, only a population of 67,538, and yet it is a far more 
populous place tiian JJardwidn. The average population for villages 
in the Bardw^n thdnd is 2d9‘4, as compared with 367*7 for villages in 
o^er parts of the District, ‘or 100*3 persons per village less. These 
figures are quite in accordance wfth my observations of the small 
population* of the villages around Bardwdn. The densest popula- 
tion of this District, as far as outward observation would lead me 
to conclude, is to the north of I^em^rf railway station. Large 
numbers of Muhammadans inhabit the villages of Chaugharid^ 
Bahaf, S^tgichhi^; and the figure of 131,200 (far exceeding other 
ihdnds), of whom 30,584 are Muhammndans, is strictly in accord- 
ance with local features. 

‘In the Kilnd Subdivision I had expected lower figures for 
Bhdturi^ thdnd, where there has been great mortality for several 
years. Dr. Jackson, the Sanitary Commissioner, in his touj.in 
March, remarked on the depopulated condition of this Division. 
The Kdtwd Subdivision, too, has suffered severely from fever ; ^so 
have the thdnds of Salimibid, Raind, Jahdndbid, and Mangalkot 
In some of the villages deaths have been noted at 24 per cent. 
Next to Ganguri^ the most populous part of the District is Salfmd- 
bdd. The villages are large and close to each other, but the 
mortality from the fever has been frightful. Whole households 
have been swept away. In other houses, one or two remain out of 
20 persons. In one household,* one remains out of 17. The 
population in the whole District is densest in Jahdndbdd and Goghdt. 
The population ten years ago must have been at least 20,000 more 
than at present within the JqJi^ndbdd ^Subdivision alone.’ In the 
foregoing extract I have corrected any errors or miscalculations in 
the percentages. 

The following table illustrates the disffibution of the population 
in each Police Circle and Subdivision, with the number of villages, 
houses, pressure of population per square mjle, eta The Sub- 
divisional figures will be given again when treating of the Adminis- 
trative Divisions of the Dikrict, but they may here be exhibited!'^ 
as a whole. The table is reproduced verbatim from the Census 
Report : — 
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. Abstract of the Area, PdPULATioN, etc., of each S&bdivision and Police Circle of 

Bardwan District. 
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Police Circle • 

{Thdnd). 
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Miles. 
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Averages, according to the Census 
Report. 
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Houses 
per Sq. Mile. 

Persons 
per House. 
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Bardwin^. • . . . 
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83 

15.447 

54.419 

294 

*44 

656 

• 

84 

3*5 



Khandghosh, . 

US 
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10,679 

^,665 

588 

1*56 
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93 

6*3 

1. 

Sadr or Head- 

Indds 

124 

231 

X 4 . 5'98 

77,084 

622 

^ I *86 » 

334 
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Quarters, 

Salfmdbdd, . -» 


240 

20,660 

84,702 
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2*14 

3*1 

184 

4*1 



Gangurid, 

181 

364 

34.591 

131,200 
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2*01 
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3*8 


L 

Sdhibganj, 
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^7.954 

81.896 

660. 

1*46 
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4*5 


* 
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! 
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1 52 
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KAlnd, *. . . . 1 
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32.452 
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1 2*05 
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37 

2. 
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Bhaturid, . . * . ■ 

ii8 
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( 

« 

Mantreswar, . ■ . . 
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248 

18,382 
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I 46 
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10^ 
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Kdtwd, , 
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157 i 
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1*10 
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( 
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I7I ! 
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1*42 
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Subdivisional Total, 

407 
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A-BSTRACf^ OF THE AREA, POPULATION, ETC., OF EACH SUBDIVISION AND •POLICE CIRCLE OF 

Bardwan District — Continued. . 
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Population classified according to* Sex, Age, irrc. — 
total population^ of Bardwdn Distdct consists of 2,054,745 souls, 
viz. 995,818 males and 1,038,927 fem^ts. The excess of feix^es 
over males, in this and ofher Districts of the Bardwin Division; is 
mainly accounted for by the fact that a large number of the male , 
inhabitaAts come to Calcutta foi^employment in commercial houses 
or public offices, wfiile their wives and families remain behind. 
Education has made rapid pr&gress in the District, and its youths 
find employment under Govenynent,* on the railway, and in various 
capacities throughout Bengal. The proportion of males in the total 
District population is 48*9. per cent, and the average pressure of’ 
the people upon the soil 578 per square mile. Classified according 
to religion and age, the Census gives the following results ; — Hindus 
— ^under twelve years of age, males 273,980, and females 218,341 ; 
above twelve years of age, males 546,776, and females 640,266. 
Mu};iammadans — under twelve years of age, males 59,368, and 
females 44,518; above twelve years, males 112,046, and females 
132,092. Christians — under twelve years of age, males 149, and 
females 122; above twelve years, males 356, and females 263. 
Other religious denominations, not separately classified — under 
twelve years of age, males 1217, and females 1051 ; above twelve 
years, males 1926, and females 2274. Population of all religions 
— ^under twelve years of age, males 334,714, and females 264,032 ; 
above twelve years, males 661,104, and females 774,895. The 
percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age in the 
population of different religions is as follows : — Hindus — ^proportion 
of male children 16*3 per cent., and female children 13*0 per cent, 
of the total Hindu population ; total proportion of children of both 
sexes, 29*3 per cent of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans 
-4i proportion of male children i7'i per cent., and of female children 
1 2 ’8 per cent., of the total ti^tuharamadan population; total proportion 
of children of both sexes, 29*9 percent, of the total Muhammadan 
population. Christians — proportion of male children 167 per c^erft, 
and of female children 137 per cent, of the totai Christian popula- 
tion ; total proportion of children of both sexes, 30‘4 per cent 01 
the.totjl Christian population. Other religious denominations — 
proportion of male children 18 *8 per cent, and of females 16*2 per 
cent, of the total ‘Other* population ; total proportion of.c^dren 
of both sexes, 35*0 per cent of the totsd ‘Other* population. 
Population of all religions — ^proportion of male chil^^'; 16*4 |>er 
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cent., aijid of female. children 13*0 per cent, of the total District 
population ; proportibn of children of both sexes, 29*4 per cent of 
th^ fotal Distrfct pojjulati(Mi. As in almost every other District of 
Bragal, the Census returns show a very 3 mall proportion of female 
as compared with male children ; while in the case of persons above 
tweWe years of age, there is an excessive proportion of females to 
males. This is probably owing to the fact that girls are considered 
to arrive at womanhood at an earlier age than boys attain manhood, 
and many are consequently entered as adults, while boys of the 
same age are returned as children. The proportion of the sexes 
of all ages, namely, males 48*9 per cent, and females 51*1 per'ccnt, 
is probably correct As before explained, the preponderance of the . 
female over the male population is due in a great measure to the 
fact that a large number of Uie males belonging to the District 
obtain employment in Calcutta, and leave their wives and families 
behind them. The number and proportion of insanes, aijd of 
persons otherwise afflicted with infirmities, in Bardwdn District, is 
returned in the Census Report as under: — Insanes, males 301, 
and females 71 — total 372, or '0183 of the total population; 
idiots, males 28, and' females 13 — total 41, or *0020 of the total 
population; deaf and dumb; males 581, and 'females 193 — total 
‘774; or *0380 of the total population; blind, males 1014, and 
females 566 — total 1580, or *0776 of the total population ; lepers, 
males 3976, and females 628 — total 4604, or *2262 of the total 
population. It is a curious circumstance, that although the females 
number 51*1 per cent, of the total population of the District, out 
of the total number of persons afflicted with the above-mentioned 
infirmities, less than one-fourth were The total-number of 

male infirms amounted to 5900, or *592^4 per cent, of the fdtal 
male population ; while the number of female infirms wag only 
1471, or *1416 per cent, of the total felBale population. The total 
number of infirms of both sexes was 7371, or *3622 per cent, of the 
total District population. • 

Occupations of the People. — ^The folfowing paragraphs, re- 
lating to ^the occupations of the people, are taken from the Censps 
statements for Bardwdn District, compiled by Mr. C. F.^agrath, 
C.S. As explained in my other District Accounts, however, they 
we* unavoidably imperfect in many respects, and must be a ccepted 
only as the first careful attempt that has been made to ascertain the ^ 
jmployments of the people. . ' 
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Occupation of Males — Class I. — ^Persons employeij under 
Government or Municipal or other local authorities : — ^Grovemment 
police, 783; rural police, 11,535; covewanted European offfcjm, 
4 ; subordinate judicial aifd executive officers, 10 ; Public Works 
officer, I ; Post-Office clerks, etc,, 240^ telegraph officers, 77 ; 
excise officers, 52 ; clerks, 27 ; fhessengers {piyddds)^ 261. TJotal 
of Class L, 12,990. 

Class II. — Professional persons, including ministers of religion, 
professors of education, law, medicine, fine arts, surveying and 
engineering, etc. : — {a) Religion — Hindu priests {purohits)^ 9546 ; 
astrologers and fortune-tellers (dchdrjyas)^ 226; Muhammadan 
priests {fnullds), 20 ; pilgrim guides (pandds), 50 ; priests of family 
idols (pujMris), 346 ; khondkdrs^ 5 ; expounders of the purdns or 
Sacred Law (kathaks)^ 55. (p) Education— Schoolmasters, 1475 

teachers of Sanskrit {pandits)^ ; village schoolmasters (guru- 
maM/ays), 176; Muhammadan schoolmasters and interpreters 
{munsMs)f 106 ; students and scholars, 669. (^r) Law — Pleaders, 

210; law agents (mukhtdrs)^ 214; stamp vendors, 22. (d) Medi- 

cine — Surgeon, i ; doctors, 374; Hindu medical practitioners 
(kabirdj$\ 1868; vaccinators, 51 ; apothecaries, 8; cow-doctors 
{^obaidyas)^ 4; men-midwives, 1 1 2 ;* compounders, 23. (e) Fine 

arts — Photographers, 5 ; muskians, 2683 ; singers, 834 ; painters, 
334; snake-charmers, 232. (/) Surveying and engineering — 

Surveyors (dfnins)^ 54 ; - overseers, 5. Total of Class IL, 20,066. 

Class III. — Persons in service, £>t performing personal offices : — 

. Personal servants, 8688; cooks, 717 ; barbers, 5153; washermen 
(dhobds)y 2244 ; sweepers (mMars), i8o ; water-carriers, (bhisHs), 
65; gardeners (mdlis), 1^2 f marriage registrars and genealogists 
ighMaks)^ no; door-keepers (darwdn5\ 81 1; corpse - bearers. 
{mKrd4 fardsh)^ 40 ; innkeepers, 4 ; unspecified, 20,099. Total of 
Class III., 39,333- ** 

Class IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture, or with animals : — 
(a) In agriculture — Large landholders {zaminddrs\ 2265; large 
leaseholders (ijdrdddrs), 24 ; holders of rent-free estates (idkhirdj- 
d4rs)y 1529 ; holders of rent-free estates on ancient militaiy tenures 
{jdgirddi^\ 226 ; holders of rent-free charity lands (dimdddrs)^ X026 ; 
subordinate landlords (fdlukddrs)^ 1019 ; permanent leaseholders 
(painiddrs), 370; holders of small estates 6r rdlvLges (maWdirs)^ 
183; small landholders {joiddrs)^ 6713; c^dinary cultivators,: 

Poj^i77; zamlnddii land stewards (gumdsktis)^ 1488; ifetit-co|- 
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lectors {tahsilddrs), 10% ; village accountants {pdiwdHs), 27 ; zamin- 
ddri soTVSLUts, 3561; managers of estates (ndtl^s), 64. (^) With 

aniinals — Dealers in ,cattlo^ 120 ; dealers in goats, 102 ; dealers in 
poultry, 3; cowherds, 2351; swineherds 38; horse-breakers, 25; 
elephant drivers {mdhuts)\ 9 ; grooms, 491 ; hunters {shikdris)^ 30. 
Total of Class IV., 337,249. * 

^Class V. — Persons engaged in commerce and trade: — {a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods— Engineers, 32 ; engine drivers, 
26; guards, 13; pointsmen, 81;^ telegraph clerks, 24; station- 
masters, 44 ; railway clerks, 3 ; khaldsis^ 357 ; Other railway servants, 
13 ; 'carters, 1633 ; bullock* drivers, 322 ; palanquin bearers, 6329 ; 
boatmen, 2495 i charanddrs^ 166 ; ‘divers, 2 ; warehouse keepers 
{draiddrs)^ 95 ; weighmen, 329. (/>) In keeping and lending 

money, and in the sale of goods — Bankers and mahdjans, 2078 ; 
pawnbrokers 13 ; ‘monl^hangers, 6; produce merchants 

{sauddgars)y 636 ; commission agents (pdikdrs), 192 ; petty deajers 
(bepdris), 391 ; storekeepers (goldddrs)^ 559 ; shopkeepers, 16,352 ; 
grocers and spice dealers (panids)^ 590 ; hawkers (box-wallas)^ 5 ; 
brokers (daldls)^ 132 ; clerks, 6 ; out-door clerks (sarkdrs\ 18 1 ; 
shopmen, 33 \ vernacular clerks (muharrirs)^ 1366 ; business 
managers, 4. Total of Class V., 34,508. 

Class VI. — Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations’ and in the sale of goods manufactured 
or prepared for consumption : — (d) Manufactures — Indigo manu- 
facturers, 3 ; coal-workers, 15 ; lacrworkers, 126 ; silk manufacturers, 
68 ; founders, ^4. ip) Constructive art — Contractors, 28 ; brick- 
layers (rdjmistris)^ 2315; lime burners, 230; sawyers, 199; car- 
penters, 2506; thatchers, 742; pahter-^ 30 ; brick dealers, 15 1 ; 
cart builders, 634. (r) Miscellaneous artisa^ns — Blacksmiths, 3^6; 

dealers in hardware, 201; braziers, 232i^*tinmen (kalaigars),^ \ 
potters*, 4754; glass vendors, 5; com& makers, 8; mat makers^ 
261 ; basket makers, 1959 ; toy makers, 145 ; hookah makers, 49 ; 
musical instrument makers, 5 ;♦ makers of lacquered ware, 16 1 ; 
makers of garland^ 873 ; carvers, 12 ; gilders, 44 ; shell carvers, 
821 ; cotton weavers, 24,557 ; wool weavers, 24 ; jute weavers, 27 ; 
fuller, I ; dyers, 45 ; tailors, 725; shoemakers, 1322 ; cloth vendors, 
1875; ornament 37^7.1 umbrella makers, 2; wax-cloth 

dtealers, 39 ; net maker^, 78 ; stationers, 13 ; bookbinders (daftrii)^ 
86; booksellers, 28, (d) Dealers in vegetable . fpod — Oil sellers, 

5570; grain dealers, 13; rice dealers, 68r ; grain huskers, 722; 
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bakers, 29; grain parchers, 94; costermongers, 356; confectionery 
1239 ; sellers of molasses {gur)^ 385. {e) Dealers in animal food — 
Butchers, 80; fishermen, 11,517; milkmen, S05S* (f) 

in drinks -rToddy seller!, 16; liquor shopkeepers, 1000; soda- 
water sellers, 8.‘ {g) Dealers in stimuladts — Tobacco sellers, 160 ; 
opium sellers, 5 ; gaujd sellers, 8S ; betel sellers, 1307. (K) Dealers 

in perfumes, drugs, medicines, etc. — Salt sellers, 48 ; gunpowder 
sellers, 13. (t) Dealers in vegetable substances — Firewood sellers, 

717 ; charcoal sellers, 59 ; cow-dung sellers, 7 ; bamboo sellers, 30 ; 
thatch sellers, 14; woodcutters, 211. (/) Dealers in’" animal 

substances — Hide dealers, 1904; skinners and leather dealers 
(chdfndrs\ 647. Total of Class VI., 86,839. 

Class VII. —• Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise — 
Pensioners, 4 ; beggars and paupers, 14,033; labourers, 102,197; 
unemployed, 14,560 ; male childlfen, 334,039. Total of Class VII., 
46^^833. Grand total of males, 995,818. 

Occupations of Females. — ^The general caution given with 
regard to the paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies 
with particular force to this section. Class I., nil. Class II., 
professional females; — Priestesses, 1127; fSmale spiritual guides, 
87 ; schoolmistresses, 62 ; nurses, 22 ; midwives (ddis\ 2 go; female 
medical practitioners, 40 ; female vaccinators, 3 ; singers, 7 ; 
jugglers, 2; painters, 19. Total of Class II., 1659. Class III.,* 
females in servi/:e of performing personal offices; — Cooks, 122; 
za/idnd attendants, 2643; female barbers, 218; washerwomen, 268; 
female sweepers> {mMrdnis), 43 ; prostitutes, 531 ; unspecified, 18. 
Total of Class III., 3843. Class IV., females employed in agri- 
culture or with animals,; — ^Female landlords {zaminddrins), 209 ; 
holGers of rent-free charity lands (dimdddrs), 19 1 ; permanent 
leaseholders {pathiddfs), 60 ; holders of rent-free lands (Idkhirdj- 
4 drs), 4/9 ; subordinate landholders {tdlukddrs), 77 ; female culti- 
vators, with rights of occupancy, 589 ; ordinary female cultivatofs, 
10,537 ; dealers in pigs, 15 ; cowherds, 75 ; grass cutters, 92. Total 
of Class IV., 12,324. Class V., females engaged in commerce 
and trade: — Carriage owners, 12; warehouse keepers, 5; money 
lendery 268 ; retail dealers, 24 ; shopkeepers, 2575 ; commission 
agents (pdikdrs), 1 1 ; petty dealers (p^drii), 2. Total of Class V., 
2897. . Class VI,, females employed in nVanufactures, and in the 
sale of goods manufactured or prepared for consumption : — Dealers 
vin hardware, 176; dealers in pottery, 341; dealers in' lime, y; 
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^•basket jpaakers, 329; garland sellers, 272; weavers, 552; female 
tailors, 42; ornament sellers, ii; shoemakers, 24; thread sellers, 
485^; makers of la9quertd ware, 39; female stationers, 8; grain 
dealers, 732 ; cokermbng^rs, 289; dealei's in spices, 30 ; dealers’ in 
574 ^ grocers, 23; confectioners, 190; flour sellers, 34; grain 
parchers, 29; grain buskers, 10,090; fishwomen, 2628 ; milkwomen, 
796 ; toddy sellers, 2 ; spirit sellers, 3 ; tobacconists, 13 ; pan 
sellers, 208 ; tooth powder sellers,' 29 ; sellers of cow dung, 92 ; 
. sellers of firewood, 267; hide dealers, 62. Total of Class VL, 
Class VIL, miscellaneous females not classed otherwise : — 
Fenlale pensioner, i ; beggars and paupers, 4997 ; labourers, 12,611 ; 
unemployed, 714,078; female children, 263,742. Total of Class 
VII., 995,429. Grand total of females, 1,038,927. 

Ethnical .Division of the People. — ^The great majority of the 
inhabitants of the District are Hindus, who number 1,679,363, or 
82*5 per cent, of the total population of the District. The Muham- 
madans number 348,024, or 17*1. per cent, of the District popula- 
tion. The remaining *4 per cent, of the population is made up by 
aboriginal tribes, who are returned in the Census Report, under 
the head of ^Others,* ds numbering 6468 ; and by a small sprinkling 
of Christians, European and native, amounting to 890. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Bardwdn 
classifies the ethnical divisions of the people as follow. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged 
in a different order from that givjen here, according to the rank in 
' which the different castes are held in local public esteem : — 


Name of Nationality, 

rr \ 1 N*ame OF Nationality, 

lotal. Caste, 

Tribe, ort Caste. 

I.— NON-ASIATICF 

Amerii^ns — 


To||l. 


'r 


Europeam — 


Dutch, 

I 

English, 

229 

French, 

’ 4 

German, 

2 

Greek, 

3 

Irish, 

56 

Italian, 

I 

' Scotch, 

^ Wel^, 

28 


West Indians, 

Others, 

• Total, . 

Total of Non-Asiatics, 333 

IL—MIXED RACES. 


' Total, 


326 Eurasians, 


198 
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Name" OF Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Total 

Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Casts. 

Total. 

III.— ASIATICS. 


3. — Hindus, 


A. — Other than Natives <?/| 
India and BurmaK 

Armenian, . , *. 

Jew, .... 


(i). StfpERiOR Castes. 

Brdhman, 

Rdjput, 

Ghdtwdl, 

00 

Total, . 


Total, . 

173.SH 



;ii.) Intermediate Castes. 


B, — Natives of India and 
Burmak, 


Baidya, .... 
Bhdt, .... 
Kdyasth, 

S.004 

389 

53,398 

I . — Aboriginal Tribes. 


' Total, . 

58,771 

Bhnmij, 

Birhor, 

Khaxi^ 

Klfarwii 

Kol, 

Santal, 

Uvion and Dhangar, 

293 

1 

1,926 

266 

4.4^7 

991 

(iii.) Trading Castes. 

Agarwdld and Mdrwdrf, . 
Gandha Banik, 

Khatri, 

Suvama Banik, . ' . ^ 

Others, 

2,674 

32 .I 05 

13,830 

> 3 , 3>3 

621 

Total, 

8.103 

* Total, . 

62,343 



(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 


2. — Semi’Ninduited 
Aborigines. 


Gareri, .... 
Godld, ... 

6 

99,325 

Bdgdi, . . . 

Bdhelld, . 


Total, . 

99 . 33 > 

Bdnri, . 

Bediya, . 

Bhuiya, . 

Bind, 

Bund, 

CMUn, . 

Chdmdr and Muchi, 

CSlandM, 

Dorn, 

Turi, . 

Dosadh, 

HdH, . 

Kdord, . • 

tef-. : 

Mdl, 

Mihtar,t . 

Pdsi, 

ShU^, . 

Others,* . 


(v.) Castes engaged in 
Preparing Cooked Food. 

Ganrar, .... 
Maijak, 

817 

17,040 


Total, . 

17,857 


(vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 

Agurf, .... 
^Barui, .... 
Tdmlf, . . • . 

Chdsddhopd, . . . ' 

Kaibartta, 

Koerf, .... 
Kurmi, . ... 

Mdli 

Sadgop, . L . , . 

Others, • . . . 

59,887 

11,502 

14.428 

1,014 

56,702 

709 

890 

Total, 

454.184 

Total, . 

334.437 




ETHNICAL DIVISION OF PEOPLE. 
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Immigration and Emigration. — ^Veiy little immigrutioa to 
Bardwdn goes on at present The Dhdngars and Santdls, aboriginal 
tribes from Chhotd (Cliutid) Ndgpur, hrsticamcito the District about 
thirty-five years ago, and*have settled principally in the Bud-bfid 
Subdivirion. At Kdlnd a considerable number of Bunds, a semi- 
aboriginal caste from Chhotd l^dgpur, work as coolies and day- 
labourers. The majonty of these may be considered as having now 
settled in the District ; but they*^do not intermix in any way with the 
general population, and are lool^ed down upon. A few immigrants 
also come to the District from the Upper Provinces, but do not settle 
for good, and usually return to their homes after the lapse of tkree 
or four years. The emigrants from the District consist of labourers 
for the sugar plantations in the West India Colonies and Mauritius, 
and for the Tea Districts of Assam. The emigrants to# the tea 
plantations usually return to their homes after the expiration of the 
periqd of their contract. No local statistics exist showing either 
the number of immigrants to, or emigrants from, the District 
They nearly all belong to the low SiSdra castes. • 

Hindu Castes. — The following is a list of 82 Hindu castes met 
with in Bardwdn District, arranged as far as possible in the order in 
which they rank in local public esteem, and showing their occupa- 
tions, etc. The numbers of each caste are extracted from Mr. C. 
F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Bardwdn. The 
following eight rank highest : — (i) Brdhman ; the highest caste in 
the Hindu social system \ employed as members of the priesthood, 
landholders, Government servants', clerks, etc. in private establish- 
ments, as merchants and agriculturists. The agricultural Brdhmjins 
are more numerous in Bardwdn than in any other Dis^ct of Bengal. 
^It is considered derogatory, however, for a Brdhman to handle the 
pleugh, and this work (feVolves upon a class of agricultural labourers 
called Krishdns, All oth^r agricultural operations are performed 
by the Brdhman cultivator, except where his farm is too large for 
the whole work to be performed hy him. The^ total number of 
Brdhmans in Bardwdn District is returned by the Census of 1871-^72 
at 160,824. (2) Kshattriyas and Khatris. The Rdjd of. Bardwdn 
and his numerous following belong to this caste, and it forms the 
most important and wealthy class of the community. Accordingly, 
as promised in my Statistical Account of tlie 24«Pargands, I here 
give a description of the so-called Kshattriya caste. 

Th^ Kshattriyas originally foiled the second or warrior caste 
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the Hinclas, in the Sanskrit fourfold social organization of the 
people. An andent tradition states that in the Tretd Yugy or the , 
second great Hindu epoch 4)f the world, Parasurim, the Brdhman 
incarnation of Vishnu, in .revenge for tHe murder of his father, 
made war upon the Kshattriyas, and totally exterminated them. 
Hence, according to the strict letfer of the Sdstras^ there are at 
the present time no pure Kshattriyas, althou^, according to the 
popular tradition, many Kshattriyas escaped or were spared, and the 
present Kshattriyas and Rdjputs are their descendants. Moreover, 
several inferior castes, and even undoubted aboriginal tribes, who in 
later times made war their profession, lay claim to the rank of 
Kshattriyahood, and have been admitte^l into that caste by reason of 
their w^palth or power. For instance, liie Kochs, an aboriginal race 
inhabiting the southern slopes of the Himdlayas in North-Eastern 
Beng^, succeeded in establishing a powerful kingdom of their 
own. On turning Hindus, they claimed the rank of the waijior 
caste of the Hindu fourfold social system, upon the ground that 
they were the descendants of Kshattriyas who had fled to that part 
of the country to escape from the wrath of Parasurdm. Their clailn 
was recognised by the Brdhmans, aYid the title of Rdjbansi, literally 
^ Descendants of the King,* was bestowed upon the Kochs. In the 
same way, the people of Manipur claim to be Kshattriyas, as de- 
scendants of Arjun, a hero of the Mahdbhdrata ; and the Kdchdris, 
as descendants of Bhim, another hero of the same epic. None of 
these races are Aryans ; they belong to the Mongolian stock, and’’ 
have within modem time emerged from a half-savage state, , and 
founded powerful kingdoins on the borders of Aryan settlements. 
As they embraced Hinduism,, they cjaim to Kshattriyahood, 
and their claim -being recognised by the Brdhmans, stories were 
invented to prove their descent from ancient Sanskrit heroes. Tlis 
Khanddits of Orissa, now a purely agricultfltal people, are also locally 
recognised as Kshattriyas. 

But of all the castes that claim the dignity of Kshattriyahood, 
the right of the 5 ijputs and Khatris to the^ rank is most imi- 
versally acknowledged. There is, indeed, some doubt as to 
whether the former belonged to the original military caste^f the 
fourfold /‘classification of Manu. According to many authorities, 
thgy Vere the iminediatft predecessors of the Muhammadans, and 
merely one among the many conquering waves which, firom the 
es^diest times, have poured over from Central Asia upon -India. 
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The orthodox natives, however, do not question the R^iputs’ title 
as genuine Kshattriyas, descendants of those who escaped the 
legendary massacre of Parasurdm. This is pwing to the fa^t that 
the leading Rdjputs still fbllow the profei^ion of arms. The Khatris 
have taken to trade, and are sometimes* classed with the Vaisyas, 
the thifd caste of the ancienf fourfold division of the Hindus.^ 
There exists a tradiflon to the effect that the Kshattriyas or Khatris 
followed the profession of armS up to the time of Emperor Alamgfr, 
when a large number of them having been slain in the Dakhin 
wars, the Emperor, out of pity, ordered their widows to be re- 
married. This command the head of the caste disobeyed, so 
the Emperor dismissed all Khatris from his military service, and 
ordered them to be shopkeepers and brokers for thfe future. The 
Khatris of the present day, in proof of their descent, assert that their 
forefathers yielded to Parasurdm, and were spared by him. The 
name of the caste, ‘ Khatri,’ a contraction of ‘ Kshattriya,* gives popular 
wCTght to their claim to descent from the original military class. The 
term Rdjput is a modern appellation, meaning ‘ Son of a "King.* 

•The country of the Khatris is essentially the Panjdb. Todar 
Mall, the Hindu Financial ' Minister of Al^oar, was a Khatri by- 
caste ; and Diwdn Siwan Mall, the Governor of Multdn, with his 
notorious successor Mulrdj, were among the many Khatri officers of 
Ranjit Sinh. They form the principal trading body of the Panjdb ; 
and they have pushed their commerce into Afghdnistdn, where they 
are a numerous body — indeed, even into Central Asia, where they 
alone represent Hindu trade. Several Hindu merchants (Khatris) 
were among the prisoners at Khiva, released from captivity by the 
Russians in 1873. The|,K|jatris are J;he religious preceptors of the 
Sikhs, although a very few of them belong to the Ndnakshdhi faith. 
Tihey are staunch Hihftus ; and although there are a large body 
of Muhammadan RdjputS? Muhammadan Jdts, and Muhammadan 
Gujars in the Panjdb and North-Western Provinces, Muhammadan 
Khatris are very seldom met with,. 

The settlement of the Khatris in Bardwdn dates from the middle 
of the 17th century, when one Abu Rdi migrated from the Panjdb 
and sejtled in the District. Abu Rdi held service as a Faujddr or 
military governor under the’ Muhammadan Government; and as his 
descendants gradually acquired wealth and'land, others of his tribes- 
men followed, and settled down in Bengal. The Khatris of Bengal 
are now naturalized Bengalis in their habits and customs, except 
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that they^retain a few slight peculiarities belonging to the up-couhtry 
caste of Khatris. The Khatris of Bardwiln are landholders rather 
than traders. Most qf them reside in the town of Bardwdn, occa« 
sionally visiting their estates in the country. There is also a con- 
siderable settlement of iSiatrfs at* Ukhrd, near Rdnfganj. ^ Illegi- 
timate descendants of the Khatris, called Perudls, are so numerous 
in Bardwdn as to have formed a separate and distinct community of 
their own. They are not, however, returned as a separate caste in 
the Census Report, being probably jncluded with the pure Khatris. 
The number of Khatris in Bardwdn District, according to the 
Census of 1872, amounted to 13,660 ; almost all well-off, if not in 
wealthy circumstances. 

(3) Rdjputs, claim to be K^’uUriyas, and are generally regarded 
as such by the people ; employed in military or j^olice service, or 
as doorkeepers, ; number in Bardwdn District in 1872, 

^2,359.- (4) Ghdtwdl, another caste claiming Kshattriyahood, whi^-h 
is not, however, usually accorded to them. These men were for- 
merly employed ks guards of the hill passes in Western Bengal, to 
keep the road free from robbers, and to maintain order among the 
jungle people. At th? present day, in Bardwdn District, they are 
employed mostly as cultivators or as messengers; 331 in number. 
(5) Baidya, physicians by caste occupation, but many of them have 
now abandoned their hereditary employment, and are landholders, 
Government servants, etc. ; 5004 in number. 

(6) Kdyasth, the writer caste of* Bengal ; principally employed 
in Bardwdn District as Government s^^rvants, zantinddri revenue 
collectors, merchants, and holders of land, which they generally 
cultivate by means of hired labour: 53, 39^5 in number. The Kdyasths 
of Bengal proper, the Karans of Orissa, aiyi the Ldld Kdyets of 
Upper India, are, according to the old caite* classification, writeft 
or clerks. In Bengal proper they hold a^osition higher than the 
Stldras, but lower than the Brdlimans and Baidyas. They themselves 
claim to be Kshattriya.., as being the descendants of Chitr, gupta, 
the Kshattriya secretary to Yama (the Hindu god of the dead). As 
a matter of fact, they, and especially the Orissa Karans, probably 
derived their origin from the upper class of the people. Wealth, 
influence, and pretension to learning separated them, and formed 
th^*into a distinct ca^e. Even ^t the present time, in Orissa, 
wealth gives the rank of Karan (or Kdyasth) to a family of 
the cultivating caste, after two or three generations. The Ldld 

,VbL* V, i> 
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Kiyets or Kdyasths of Behar lost something in the popular esteem 
on account of their adopting certain customs of tiie Musalmins, 
as the educated Bengalis of the present tinve follow Eiiglislf ones. 
The Kdyasths of the Bardwdn District emay be divided into three 
classes :7~(i) The upper class, consisting of landholders and rich 
men ; (2) middle class, consisting of well-to-do agriculturists, who 
cultivate their lands by Krishdns (or peasants), and are themselves 
chiefly employed as clerks or in in-door occupations ; (3) lowest 
class, comprising Kdyasths v^o cultivate lands with their own 
.hands. The two upper classes enjoy an equal caste rank. If 
impoverished, a Kdyasth of the first or second class can Stoop 
to inferior sorts of agriculthral labour, excepting the actual hold- 
ing of the plough, without loss of caste. In agricultural Districts 
like Midnapur, Bardwan, and Bfrbhum, the Brahmans and Kiyasths 
actually do, as a matter of fact, perform every class of field work 
ejgaept the actual holding of the plough. At seedtime and. harvest, 
when the pressure of field work is great, respectable Kiyasths them- 
selves assist their , Krishdns in transplanting, re^aping, etc. The 
Kdyasths of the third or lowest class differ only in name from the 
general mass of the cultivating castes. They perform all sorts of 
agricultural labour, but rarely hold the plough. They are as illiterate 
as the ordinary Bengali peasants, and their constant exposure in the 
sun has nearly equally tanned their skin. After the harvest, they 
themselves take their grain by pack-bullocks to a neighbouring 
market. The Kdyasth women of this class, besides cooking and 
fetching water and doing other domestic ofhces, husk the rice, clean 
and sift the other grain, look after the cattle, and carry out food for 
the men in the fields. The* children .of this class of Kdyasths seldom 
go to school, but spepd their time in tending cattle or helping their 
mthers in the field. Such Kdyasths are looked down upon by the 
higher classes of Kdyasths, who do not eat with them nor intermarry 
with them. They are few in number, and poor. It is an excep- 
tional circumstance for a Kdyasth cultivator to actually hold the 
plough, although he may perform all the other operations of tillage. 

(7) Bhdt, heralds and bards \ also bearers of letters to invited 
guestt on occasion of marriage or funeral ceremonies; 369 in 
number. (8) Agarw^ald and Mdrwdrf, two separate castes, but 
returned together in the Census Report ' They^are wealthy traders, 
2674 in number, 

Pure Sudra Castes. — Next to the above come the following 
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twdve SiSdra castes, who hold a respectable rank in social estimation. 
As explained in niy Statistical Account of HdgH and Midntpur 
Districts, thesfe pure •Sddri castes were, originally only nine in 
number, called the but some of them have split up into 

two or three subdivisions; in oth^ cases lower castes have, by 
their wealth and importance, succeeded in foiling themselves into 
a higher social position than that prqperly belonging to their caste, 
and in course of time have come to be considered as belonging 
to the mbasAks^ or pure Sddra castop. (9) Napit, barbers; 26,092 
in number. (10) Kdm£r, blacksmiths; 32,851 in number, (ii) 
Kumir, potters; 19,947 in number. (12) Tell or Till, oil pressers 
and sellers by caste occupation, !)'it many of them have now 
abandoned their hereditary er^ployment, and are well-off traders, 
landholders, or cultivators; 93,203 in number, (13) Timli or 
T4mbuli,/i/2 sellers by hereditary occupation, but many of them 
have abandoned their ancient employments, and are now tradfers, 
landholders, cultivators, etc. ; 14,428 in number. Neither this 
nor the foregoing taste were originally nabasAks^ but by means 
of their numbers and^ wealth they have succeeded in pushing 
themselves forward to a higher .position than that originally 
accorded to their castes. (14) Sadgop, the highest of the cultivating 
classes, but a few of them have abandoned their class occupation 
and become traders ; 185,804 in number. (15) B<irui, growers and 
sellers of betel-leaf; 11,502 in number. (16) Mdli, gardeners, 
flower sellers, and cultivators ; also makers of the pith hats used 
on occasions of marriage and other ceremonies ; 3376 in number. 
(17) Gandhbanik or Banii, an oflfshoot of the great Banid or 
trading caste; grocers and spiee dealers*; 3*2,105 in number. (x 8 ) 
Sdnkhdrf, shell-cutters and makers of bracelets ; anoth^ 

branch of the ancient Banid caste ; 1455 ijj number, (ig) Kdnsdri, 
braziers and coppersiAiiths ; another branch of the Banid caste ; 
2274 in number. (20) Aguri, a respectable mixed caste recenti}' 
sprung up; cultivators : 59,887 in number. « 

Iktermepiate StJDRA Castes. — The following fourteen are 
the intermediate Sddra castes, who are neither esteemed or 
Madak, sweetmeat makers; 17,040 in nifinber. 
(22) Gareri, an up-counfry pastoral caste; 6 in number. (23) 
Go^d or Gop, milkmen and cowherds;* 99,325 in number. (24) 
Gdnrdr, sellers and preparers of parched rice; 817 in number. 
(25^ Kaib^tas, cultivators and silk producers. A separate class 
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of Kaibarttas, who follow the occupation of fishermen, are known 
as JtiJii Kaibarttas. The total number of Kaibarttas in the District 
s returned at 56,702. ^(26) Ch£sd ®hopi, cultivators; 1014 
number. (27) Koerf, an up-country class of cultivators ; 709 in 
number. (f8) Kurmi, cultivatc^s ; 890 in number. (29) Vaishnav; 
not, properly speakjng, a caste, but a class of Hindus professing 
to be followers of Chaitanya, ^a religious reformer of the fifteenth 
century, whose teachings chiefly consisted of the enunciation of 
the principle of the religious cCquality of man before his Maker, 
At the present day, however, caste principles are again being 
introduced, and the higher classes of Vaishnavs will not eat or 
intermingle socially with the lower. For a further description 
of the Vaishnavs, vile my Statistical Accounts of the 24 Pargands 
and Dacca Districts. The total number of Vaishnavs in Bardwdn 
is returned in the Census Report of 1872 at 37,362. (30) Tdnd, 

weavers; 47,647 in number. (31) Dhol, weavers and cultivators; 
not returned as a separate caste in the Census Report. (32) 
Sekeri or Swarnakdr, goldsmiths and jewellers ; a branch of the 
Banii or trading caste, traditionally supposed to have become 
degraded, from their practice of filching from the gold and silver 
entrusted to them to work up; 12,735 number. (33) Subama- 
banik, deders in gold and silver, and bankers ; also a branch of 
the Banid caste, supposed to have beeij degraded from a similar 
cause to the foregoing; 13,313 in number. (34) Bhdskar, stone, 
masons ; 2 in number. 

Low SuDRA Castes. — The following forty-seven are low Siidra 
castes, and are despised by ‘their higher-caste co-religionists, but 
are still looked upon asf possessing f orne claim to respectability - 
^35) Sukli and Hansi, two separate castes, but returned as one 
in the Census Report*; cultivators and weavers; 310 in number. 
(36) Jogi and Patud, two separate castes, but returned as one in 
the Census Report; weavers; 7451 in number. (37) Kapdh, 
weavers ; 730 in pumber. (38) Ldheri, makers of lac ornaments ; 
333 in number. (39) Sunrf (Suri), wine makers and sellers by 
occupation; many have now abandoned their hereditary employ- 
mentp and taken to trade or cultivation; 22,259 number. (40) 
Sutradhar or Chhutdr, carpenters; 15,97^^ in number. (41) Kalu, 
oil pressers and sellers ; 30,072 in number. (42) Dhobd, washer- 
men ; 7152 in number. (43) Mdld, fishermen and boatmen ; 1663 
in number. (44) Jdlid, fisherrpen and boatmen ; 10,533 in nuni^ber. 
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(45) Pdtna, ferrymen; 125 in number. (46) Pod, fishermen and 
cultivators; 226 in number. (47) Tior, fishermen; 363 ^ in 
numb&. (48) Dhanuk, labourers and domestic servants; 150 in 
number. (49) Dhiwd, fishermen and cultivators ; 567 in number. 
(56) Kihdr, an up-country caste, ^mployed as palanquin bearers, 
water-carriers, and occasionally as domestic servants; 1156 in 
number. (51) Beidir, labourers; 16 1 in number. (52) Chundrf, 
makers of lime from shells; 1607 in number. (53) Keut, fishermen 
and boatmen; 1627 in number. ^(54) Mdnjhi; not a separate 
caste, but an upper class of boatmen and steerers ; 7670 in number. 
(55) sellers of fish and vegetables ; 19,738 in number. (56) 

Nunid; formerly salt-makers, now ployed as day-labourers; 25 
in number. (57) Kora, labourers, excavators, and occasionally 
weavers; 726 in number. (58) Ndfk, cultivators and labourers; 
47 in number. (59) Bigdf, cultivators, fishermen, and day- 
labourers; the most numerous caste in the District, numbeiiiig 
205,074 in 1872. . 

Semi-Aboriginal Castes. — The following twenty-three castes 
appear to be semi-aborigines who have been brought within the 
pale of Hinduism. Th*ey form the very lowest of the Sridra castes, 
and are utterly despised : — (60) Behiri and Dulii ; two separate 
castes, but returned as one in the Census Report ; employed as 
palanquin bearers, fishermen, and cultivators; 23,781 in number. 
(61) Chanddl, cultivators and labourers ; 33,326 in number. (62) 
Karangd, labourers; 153 in number. (63) Mdl, snake-charmers; 
3078 in number. (64) MdhiU, labourers; 64 in number. (65) 
Pdsi, makers of toddy from the juice of the date-tree; 318 in 
number. (66) ShMrf, hunUrs; 182 • in* number. (67) Bditi, 
musicians and mat makers ; 3044 in number. ,^(68) Kin, musicians : 
40 in number. (69) Bdhelid, labourers 32 in number. (707 
Bediyi, jugglers ; 36 in number. (71) Bhuiyd, cultivators ; .1625 in 
number.* (72) Dom, basket makers and cultivators; 52,327 in 
number. (73) Kdori, swine-keepers; 3274 ^in number. (74) 
B^urf, labourers and cultivators; 70,598 in number. (75) Tun, 
musicians ; 47 in number. (76) Dosadh, labourers and cultivators ; 
563 in number. (77) Much! and Chdmir; originally two cSstinct 
castes, but returned as one in the Census ; leather workers and 
shtemakers. The Chimir is said to be an up-country caste ; the 
Much! belongs to Bengal. They do not intermarry nor intermingle 
socially. The number of.,both castes in Bardwdn District, according 
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to the Census Report of 1872, is 53,477. (78) Bind, laBourere and 
cultivators ; 76 in number. (79) Bun£, labourers and cultivators ; 
876 in number. (80) Chain, labourers and cultivators; ‘’63 in 
number. (81) H^rf, swineherds and sweepers; 27,254 in number. 
(82) Mihtar; sweepers ; 890 in number. 

Muhammadan Sects. — ^The^ Muhammadans of the District are 
divided into the two well-known sects of Sunnis and Shids, the latter 
being very few in number. The higher class of Muhammadans here 
belong to the Sunnf sect. TJiese two sects are subdivided into 
different trades and professions, in the same way as the Hindu castes 
are subdivided, but they are not recognised as distinct castes, as is 
the case with the Siidra Subdivisions. They eat and drink together, 
and intermarry. The Sunni Muhammadans are alsd divided into 
several classes, according to their descent. The four principal of 
these are the following: — Sayyid, claiming descent from Ali, the 
sojvin-law of Muhammad; Shaikh, claiming descent from the 
Khali fds Abubakr, Oman, and Othman ; Mirzd, or those of Mughul 
extraction ; and Kh 4 n or Pathdn, those claiming Afghdn descent. 

Religious Division of the People. — The great majority of 
the inhabitants of the District, or 82*5 per cent, are Hindus, the 
remainder being made up of Muhammadans, who form 17*1 per 
cent of the population, together with a small residue of Chris- 
tians, and a few hill people professing aboriginal faiths. According 
to the Census Report of 1872, the Hindus of Bardwdn District 
amounted to 1,679,363, consisting of 820,756 males and ^58,607, 
females, the proportion of males in the total Hindu population 
being 48*9 per cent The Census Report includes the Brahma 
Samdj followers, or members of the reformed theistic sect of the 
Hindus, along with tl^e general Hindu population. The Collector, 
however, in his Report to me in 1870, roughly estimated the total 
number of Brdhmas at a6out one-eighth of the whole District popula- 
tion. This estimate seems too^high a one. The Muhammadans 
of Bardwin District number 348,024, consisting of 171,414 males 
and 176,610 females ; the proportion of males ‘in the total Muham- 
.madan population is *49-3 per cent. The existence of a consider- 
able Musalm^n population in the District is due to large settle- 
ments of Muhammadans from Northern Irjdia rather than to forcible 
conversion of the people to IsUm. The Muhammadans of Bissrd- 
wdn are not actively fanatical, although a number of th^m profess 
the tenets of the reformed sect known as Far^izls. A new Musaljnfo 
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sect, called Sabills, is said to be springing up, the principal charac- 
teristic of the followers of which appears to be thkt they do not keep 
the Muharram. The^ Christian population of the District numbers 
890, consisting of 505 males and 385 •females, the proportion 
of males in the total Christian population being 567 per cent. 
Deducting 533 for the European, ^airasian, and Armenian popula- 
tion, there remains a balance of 357, representing the total native 
Christian population of the District. The native Christian com- 
munity is mainly settled in the towns of Bardwdn, Rdniganj, and 
Kdlnd, consisting chiefly of converts from low castes, who are 
not Beld in any social repute by the general population. The 
remainder of the inhabitants of B i- fi’ .-in District consist of people 
belonging to other religious •denominations, but who are not sepa- 
rately classified according to religion in the Census Report. This 
class, mainly made up of faces adhering to primitive aboriginal 
faiths, numbers 6468, consisting of 3143 males and 3325 females ; 
proportion of males in the Mother’ population, 48*6 per cent. iTie 
total number of Jews in the District is returned in the Census Report 
at 8. . There are only a few Jains, and no Buddhists. * 

Division of the PiJbPLE into Town and Country. — Bardwdn 
has eight large towns returned in the Census Report as contain- 
ing upwards of five thousand inhabitants, but the general popula- 
tion of the District is almost entirely rural. Even the towns can 
hardly be considered urban in the strict sense of the word, consist- 
ing as they do of blocks of villages grouped together for municipal 
purposes. The city of Bardwdn itself is made up of 93 little 
villages, lying close to each other and our^ounding the town proper : 
the whole group constitutes thg BarJv.i^ INJunicipality. The towns 
of Rdnfgahj and Kdln’d, as returned in the Census, also include 
several adjacent villages. The eight town? specified in the CensiiK 
Report as containing a population of djf)wards of five thousand 
are the following: — Bardwdn, population in 1872, 32,321; Kdlnd 
(Cu/na), 275336; Sy.'^rabdzdr, 19,635; Rdnfganj, 19,578; Jahd- 
ndbdd, 13,409; BSli, 8819; KLdtwd, 7963; and Ddin-hdi, 7562. 
The total urban population thus disclosed amounts to 136,623, 
leaving a balance of 1,898,122 as forming the rural popi^ation. 
The dwellers in the towns, therefore, only amount to 671 per cent. 

tRe total District pof)ulation. The Hindus furnish 83*68 per 
cent of the population of the eight towns above mentioned, the 
proportion of Hindus residing in the towns to the total Hindu 
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population of the District being 6 *80 per cent. The Muhatpmadkns^ 
who form 17*1 per cent, of the total population of the •'District, only 
form 14*94 per cent, of the town population proportion of Musal- 
m^ns residing in towns to total Muhammadan population of the 
District, 5 *86 per cent. More than half the Christian population of 
the District, or 51*01 per cent, 'reside in the towns, although they 
only form *33 per dfent. of the total town population. The other 
denominations not separately c'lassified furnish i *05 per cent of the 
town population ; proportion of ‘ others ’ residing in towns to the 
total ‘other* population of the District, 22 ’2 per cent 

The following table, condensed from the District Census State- 
ments of Mr. C: F. Magrath, presents an abstract of the population 
of the eight large towns. Further details will be given in the short 
separate account of each town which follow’s the table : — 



Population of Towns in Bardwan District containing upwards of 5000 Inhabitants. 


Names of Towns. 
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Sydmbizar, . 

19.341 
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>9.635 
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224 8 0 

023 

0 3 t 

Raniganj, 

17.927 

1,473 
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>9.578 

871 12 0 

871 12*0 

• 0 7^ I 
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Jahanabdd, . 

10,222 

4 

, 3,18? 



>3.409 

238 18 0 

1 

250 14 0 
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, 0 4 i 

Bali, 

8,150 

<669 
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8,819 

>73 4 0 j 

214 4 0 
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Katwa { Cutwa )^ 

• 6,817 

j 

1 , 13 * 

i 

IS ’ 


7,963 

5>3 >4 0 ; 

513 14 0 

. 
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Dain-hat, 

, 

7,389 1 
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i *“ i 

' 1 

7.562 
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Total, 

114,322 

i 
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1 
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i 
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1 

1 1 

9,107 4 0 

• 1 

i 

8,891 2 0 i 

1 
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Av. 0 10 8 

' 

Av, I 4 


POPULATION OF CHIEF TOWNS. 
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' (i.) ]6 ardwan, the principal town and civil station of th^Dis^ct, 
and formerly the headquarters of the Commissioner of the Division 
(no^y removed to HdgH), is situated on tl^e baixks of the Bixik£ nadi, 
in 23® 14' jo" north latitude and 87° 53' 55«' east longitude. Although^ 
the principal town, Bardwdn is not so iniportant a seat of trade as 
either Kdlnd or Kdtwd, on the banks of the Bhdgirathf. A consider- 
able trade, however, *s carried on in it, and the town has materially 
advanced in prosperity since the opening of the East Indian Railway 
through the District. The number of houses has much increased, 
but the population of the town has suffered a decrease of late years, 
owing to the mortality caused by the fever, which has been ravaging 
the District since 1863. In 1814 the number of houses in the 
town and suburbs was returned at 9805, containing an estimated 
population of 53,927, calculating according to an average of 
inmates per house. In 1869 the results of the experimental 
Census showed that the number of houses in the town had increased 
to 14,048, inhabited by a total population of 46,121, or an average 
of only 3*28 persons to each house. It was in July of this year 
(1^69) that the fever made its appearance with full force in the 
town ; and the Collector of the District, in k report to me in 1870, 
stated that, ‘ notwithstanding all the efforts of Government and the 
Municipality to repress the outbreak, it is estimated to have carried 
off at least five thousand of the inhabitants within six months.’ In 
1870 the Collector was of opinion that the population of the town 
did not exceed 42,000. By 1872 the town had suffered a still 
further decrease in population, owiqg to the continuance of the fever 
and the emigration of many of the inhabitants, who fled from the 
disease. According to the , Census Report, the total population of 
the town and suburbs which make up the limits of the Bardwin 
Municipality, amountecl to only 32,321. The details of the popula- 
tion given in the Censu 5 > Report are as follow: — Hindus, males 
11,225, and females 10,788; total 22,613, or 68*10 per cent. 
Muhammadans, males 4913, and females 5014; total 9927,* or 
30*71 per cent. cWstians, males 120, and females 103; total 
223. Other denominations not separately classified, males 32, and 
femalec 126*; total 158. Total of all denominations, males 16,290, 
and females 16,031; grand total 32,321. , . 

' The principal places of interest in Bardw^ town are the palace 
and gardens of the Mahdrijd; the Sivdlaya, or collection of 108 
temples, arranged in two circles, one within^ the other; and the 
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shrifie oli Plrbaharam. Bardwdn town was constituted a Munici- 
pality in May 1865. 1869-70 the total municipal revenue 

amouflted to ;£5654^8s. gd., and the exj)eriditure .to ;£^S096, 15s, 
rod. In 1871, according^to the Census Report, the gross muni- 
cipal income of Bardw^n !own amojjnted to ;^545o, and the expen- 
diture to the same amount ; the average rate of municipal taxation 
being Rs. 1. 10. ii, or 3s. 4|d. per head of the town population. 

(2) Kalna (Culna), the port of Bardwdn District and the prin- 
cipal seat of trade, is situated on the, bank of the Bhdgirathi river, in 
23° 13' 55" north latitude and 24' 30" east longitude. The popu- 
lation of the town is returned at 27,336 in the Census Report of 
1872, made up as follows: — IThi.' '5, males 10,781, and females 
11,682; total 22,463, or 82*1! 8 per cent. Muhammadans, males 
1752, and females 1805 : total 3557, or 13*01 per cent. Christians, 
males 24, and females 14 ; total 38. Other denominations, males 
581, and females 697 ; total 1278, or 4*68 per cent Total popi^la- 
tion of all religions, males 13,138, and females 14,198; grand total 
^ 7 > 33 ^* The town' is said to have been a more important seat of 
commerce in former days, before the opening of the East Indian 
Railway, and to have contained a larger population than at present 
It then carried on a very extensive river trade, as all imports into 
the District from Calcutta, and all exports to other Districts and 
to Calcutta, took place through Kdlnd. The town of Bardwdn 
itself obtained its supplies from Calcutta through Kdln£. But the 
railway has not materially affected the prosperity of the place, or 
its trade with Calcutta and other Districts, it being found cheaper 
to import from Calcutta by river tha.11 by rail. Large quantities of 
rice are imported from Dinajptir. • • 

The following account of Kalnd is condensed from a paper 
published some years ago in the Calcutta Review^ by the Rev. 5 * 
Long: — Kdlnd b'izar contains about a thousand shops, chiefly* con- 
structed of brick. Great quantities of rice, bought from merchants 
of Rangpur, Dfwdngpuj, and Jafarganj, are here stowed up. Grain, 
silk, and cotton also form staple articles of trade. Kdlnd^ must have 
been a place of great importance in Muhammadan' times, as the mins 
of a large fort which commanded the river are still to be seeif. The 
Bhdgirathi formerly flowed behind the town, where old Kdlni is at 
piesent ; several large and deep jM/s mark the deserted bed of the 
river. Old Kdlnd is now deserted as a pla^e of trade, but is the 
residence of many respectable natives. To the west of Kdlnd is a 
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large tank occupying eight bigMs, or nearly three acres of land, at 
which a yearly fair is held ; near it are two fine ruins of mosques, 
one of which has layers of stone running through the building, 
ornamented with, tracery. A good road •was made between Kilrd 
and Bardwdn in 1831, with bungalows, stables, and tanks every eight 
miles, by the Riji of Bardwdn, chiefly with the design of enabling 
him to bathe in the Ganges. ^ Kdlnd now forms a station of the 
Free Church Mission, and contains an English school. 

The Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn has a palace and temples here, andj 
indeed, the new town is said to be almost entirely the creation 
oT the Mahdrdjd. Bdbu Bholdndth Chandra, in his Travels of 
a Hindu, vol. i. pp. 22-23, thus describes the palace and mauso- 
leum, in which the ashes of the deceased Maharijds are kept: — 
^ The first thing to see in Kdlnd, is the rdjbdri, or palace of the 
Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn. It consists of several noble buildings and 
lofjy temples, the latter ranged in two circles, one within the other, 
enclosing a large circular paved courtyard, and forming a grand 
amphitheatre. One of the latest temples is most elaborately carved 
and ornamented. There is an almshouse here, in which several 
hundred beggars are daily fed. The next object is the Samdj bdri, 
or House of Sepulchre, in which a bone of every deceased member 
of the Mahardjd’s family is deposited. The Mahiriji belongs to 
the Khatrf caste, and observes the custom of preserving the ashes 
of the dead. They show a bone of the late Mahardjd, wrapped up 
in a rich cloth. It is regarded as if the Mahdrdjd was living himself/ 
and is placed on a velvet state-cushion, with silver salvers, tumblers, 
hookahs, rose water, and atar holders — ^just as the late Mahdrdjd used 
to sit with all the parap^aernalia of state about him.* Kdlnd town 
has been constituted a Municipality ; and in 1871, according to the 
6ensus Rej^ort, the gross municipal income amounted tO;^ii8s> 
and the gross expenditure to ^£980, 2s. od. ; average rate of 
municipal taxation, Rs. o. 6. ii, or lofd. per head. 

(3) Syambazar, a considerable town in the Goghdt Police Circle 
of Jahdndbdd Subdivision, situated a few* miles south of the Ajai 
river, in 23® 35' 10" north latitude and 87° 32' s'" east longitude. 
Poputeion, according to the Census of 1872 : — Hindus, males 
9426, and females 9915; total 19,341,1 or 98*50 per cent of 
the town population. Muhammadans, males » 152, and females 
142 ; total 294, or i *50 per cent of the town population. Chris- 
tianj,and ‘others,* nil Total, males 9578, and fenude^ *0,057; 
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total 19,#S5. Gross municipal income in 1871, £2^6^ 8s. od. ; 
gross municipal expenditure, £22^^ 8s. od. ; average rate of muni- 
cipal taxation, 2\ anin^s, on»3fd. per head^of the town population. 
It has an old Sardi, dated* a. h. 1125. 

(4) Raniganj, a considerable town - situated on the north bank 

of the Deodar river, in 23° 36' 25'' north latitude and 87° 8' 28^^ 
east longitude, is the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
name* The town, which is the centre of the coal industry of the 
District, only acquired its present importance within recent years, 
havijng taken its rise from tjie date of the discovery and work- 
ing of the coal mines, upon which enterprise it is almost solely 
dependent. The opening out of Uic East Indian Railway also 
materially added to the pro -perity of the town. The Census 
Report of 1872 returns the population of Rdniganj at 19,578, 
made up as under : — Hindus, males 9027, and feipales 8900 ; 
total 17,927, or 91*56 per cent, of the town population. Mul^m- 
madans, males 827, and females 646 ; total 1473, 7*5^ 

cent, of the town population. Christians, males, 94, and females 
84; total 178. ‘Others,’ nil Total of all denominations, males 
9948, and females 9650; grand total 19,578. Gross municipal 
income in 1871, £^yi, 12s. od., the gross municipal expenditure 
being the same; average rate of municipal taxation, 7/2^ annas, or 
io|d. per head of the town population. The population returned 
above includes that of several villages surrounding Rdm'ganj, but 
which are included within the municipal limits of the town. In 
the general introduction to the Tabular Statements (p. 95 of 
Census Report), the population of Ednlganj town is returned at 
only 6562 souls. A descriptioji of Uie cpak mines around Rdniganj, 
their working, outturn, etc., will be found in a subsequent section 
of this Statistical Account. ^ ^ 

(5) Jahanabad. the headquarters of th% Subdivision of the same 
name recently transferred from Hugh District, is situated on the east 
bank of the Dhalkisoi (JDwdrkeswar) river, in 22® 53' o" north lati- 
tude and 87® 49' 50^ east longitude. The town and Subdivision have 
been so severely visited by the fever, which is still afflicting the 
District, as to seriously diminish the population. The popeilation 
of the town is retumed|in the Census Report of 1872 at 13,409, 
m^de up as follows: — Hindus, males 5285, and females *4937 ; 
total 10,222, or 76*23 per cent, of the town population. Muham- 
madans, males 1554, and fenlales 1633; total 3187, or 23*77 
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per cent of the town population. Christians and ‘oriiers/ nU. 
Total town population, males 6839, and females 6570 ; grand 
total 13,409. Gross mjjnicipal incom# in ^871, ;^238, 18S. od. ; 
gross municipal expenditure, ;;^25o, n^s. od. ; average rate of 
taxation, Rs. o. 2. 10, or 4^d; p|r head of* the town population. ' 

^ (6) Bali, a large village situated on the Dhalkisor (Dwdrkes^ar)^ 

in the part of Jahdn^^id Subdivision recently transferred from Hiiglf, 
in 22° 48' 50" north latitude and 87° 48' 46" east longitude. Its 
population is returned in the Census Report of 1872 at 8819, 
made up as follows : — Hindus, males 3944, and females 4206’; 
total 8150, or 92-41 per cent, of the population. Muhammadans, 
males 284, and females 385 ; total 669, or 7*59 per cent, of the 
population. Christians and ‘others,’ nil. Total town population, 
males 4228, and females 4591; grand total 8819. Gross muni- 
cipal income in 1871, ^^173, 4s. od. ; gross municipal expenditure, 
4S. od.; average rate of municipal taxation, Rs. o. 3. 2, or 
4|d. per head of the town population. 

(7) Katwa (Cutwa), situated at the confluence of the Bhdgirathf 
and Ajai rivers, in 23° 38' 55" north latitude and 88° 10' 40" east 
longitude. The town is the headquarters* of the Subdivision of 
the same name, and contains, besides the usual Government Court 
buildings, a.n aided English school and a charitable dispensary. 
The place is also one of the principal seats of District trade, and 
contains many wealthy native merchants and traders. Now a 
purely commercial town, it was formerly considered as the key 
to Murshiddbdd, the capital of Bengal under the later Muham- 
madan Governors. In the early part of the eighteenth century, 
Kdtwd and its neighbourlipod • suffered much from the incursions 
of the Marhattds, whose yearly raids depopulated the villages along 
<he banks of the river, and converted the country into jungle. 
The old fort of Kdtwd,^f which scarcely a vestige now remains, 
was situated on a tongue of land at the confluence of the Ajai 
and Bhdgirathf, and is noted as the scene of the defeat of the 
Marhattds by AH Vardi Khdn, It was mud *fort, half a mile in 
circumference,’ and mounted fourteen guns. Kdtwd is considered 
sacred^by the Vaishnavs, as having been the place where Chaitanya 
took upon himself the ascetic life. I 

The population of Kdtwd in 1869 was returned in the experi- 
mental Census Report at 7951 souls. In 187 2 the population was 
the same, or 7963 souls, according* to. the Census Returns for that 
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year. ' i)opulation is made up as follows Hindus, males 
3109, and females 3708] total 6817, or 85*60 per cent, of the 
populaftion. Muhammadanj, males 566, and females 565 ; total 
1131, or 14*30 per cent, ©f the population. Christians, males 6, 
and females 9; total 15.* ‘Others^^ nil. Total town population, 
males 3681, and females 4282; total 7963. Gross municipal^ 
income in 1871, ^513, * 14s. od. ; gross municipal expenditure, 
od.; average rate of municipal taxation, Rs. o. 10. 4, 
or IS. 3id. per head of the population. 

(8) Dain-hat, a large trading village on the banks of the Bhigi- 
rathi, Situated in 23° 36' 24'' north latitude and 88° 13' 50" east 
longitude. Its population is returned in the Census Report of 1872 
at 7562, made up as follows: — liuidus, males 3417, and females 
3972 ; total 7389, or 97*71 pe; cent, of the population. Muham- 
madans, males 76, and females 97 ; ,, total 173, or v^‘29 per cent, 
of the population. Christians and ‘ others,’ nil. Totli^.; town popu- 
lation, males 3493, and females 4069 ; grand total 7^62. Gross 
municipal income in 1871, £39^, 8s. od. ; gross municipal expendi- 
ture, ^386, 8s. od. ; average rate of municipal tiK^ation, Rs. o. 8. 5, 
or IS. ofd. per head of^he town population. 

Smaller Towns and Viij AGES.'t^JJie foregoing are the only 
eight towns in Bardwin District containing a population of upwards 
of fo;.. thousand souls. Towns with a population below this are 
not shown separately in the Census Returns. .^The total number 
of villages and small towns with less tlian five tlibusand inhabitants 
is returned as follows: — There are 2219 small villages containing 
less than two hundred inhabitants ’^7:? 5 with from two to five 
hundred inhabitants ; 880 wit]|j from fiye hundred to a thousand ; 
312 small towns with from one to tw’^o thousand ; 38 with from two 
to three thousand; 12 with from three to* '"^mr thousand; and 2 
with from four to five thousand inhabitant^ 

The following twenty-four villages and small towns, although 
their population is not given separately in the Census Report, 
are places of importance, #nd many of them contain a consider- 
able population ; all, however, under five thousand : — In the 
Sadr or headquarters Subdivision-r-(i) Khandghosh, a villa|^ and 
police station ithdnd) in^ the Fiscal Division of the same name,, 
in^^aj® 12' 30" north latitude, and 87° 44' 20" east longitude. (2) 
Indds, a village containing a police station in the pargand of the 
same name recently transferred from Bdnkuri District, situated 
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in lat. 23® 8' 30" and long. 87® 40' 25". (3) Sallrndbi^ a ’Ullage 
and police station situated in pargand Hdvill, in lat. 23® 4' 50" 
and long. 88® 2' 45". (4) Gahgurid, ^ village and police -station 
situated in pargand Nalhi, in lat. 23°* 12' 22" and long. 88® 8' 
4^'^- (5) ^ village and police station situated in 

pargand Azmatshdhf, in lat. 23® 26' 20" and long. 87® 52'* 45''. 
In Kilni Subdiviflon — (6) Bhdturi^ a village and police'* station 
situated in pargand Jahd,ngirjfbdd, in lat. 23° 25' 30" and long. 88® 
19' 10". (7) Mantreswar, a village and police station situated in 

pargand Shdhdbdd, in lat. 23® 25' 30" and long. 88® 9' o". In 
Kdtwd Subdivision~^(8) BMusinh, a market village situated®on the 
banks of the Bhdgirathi, in pargand Azmatshdhi, in lat. 23® 36' 24" 
and long. 88° 13' 30". (9) Bhagabatipur, a village and police 

station situated in pargand Manoharshdhi, in lat. 23° 42^ V' and 
long. 88° 5' 30". (10) Mangalkot, a village containing a police 

station situated in pargand Azmatshdhi, in lat. 23° 31' 50" and 
I 5 ng. 87® 56' 30". (ii) Uddhanpur, a market village situated 
on the banks of the Bhdgirathf in pargand Manoharshdhi, in 
lat. 23® 41' 10'' and long. 88® ii' o". In Bdd-biid Subdivision — 

(12) Bdd-bdd, a large village forming the headquarters of the 
Subdivision of the same name, and also a police station, situated 
in pargand Champdnagari, in lat. 23® 24' 10" and long. 87® 35' o". 

(13) Ausgfdm, a large village containing a police station, situated 
in pargand Gopbhdm, in lat. 23® 31' 15" and long. 87® 42' 35". 

(14) Sondmukhi, a considerable village with a police station 
situated in pargand Bishnupur, and recently transferred from 
Bdnkurd, District, in lat. 23°' 18' 20" and long. 87® 27' 15", In 
former times this placq, fojmed a large factory of the East India 
Company, and numbers* of weavers were employed in cotton- 
Spinning and cloth-nSaking. One of the earliest notices of Sond- 
mukhi occurs in the Board of Revenue’s Records, and consists 
of a complaint made by the Company’s Commercial Resident 
there regarding obstructions to trade offered by the Rdjd of 
Bardwdn ; upon which an officer was (Jeputed 'to inquire into the 
matter, and the Rdjd was forbidden to interfere in any way with the 
commercial business of the Company’s factories. The introduction 
of English piece goods led to the withdrawal of the Company from 
the trade, the native cloths not being aole tQ compete with Jhe 
imported European article, and from that time the prosperity of the 
place has declined. (15) Kasbd, a large trading village situated 
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on the ftspk of the Dimodar in pargand Champinagari, in lat. 23® 
21' b" and long^ 87® 33' 30". (16) Dignagar, a village and police 
station. situated in Bardw^n, in lat. 23® 26' o" and long. 87® 
44' 10". (17) Minkuf, a l^rge village and railway station situated 
in pargand Champinagarff in 23® 25' 40" north latitude and 87® 
36' 30" east longitude. In R^niganj Subdivision — (18) Ajodhyd, a 
considerable trading village, situated in lat 23* 35' 10" and long. 
87® 32' 20", (19) Kiks^, a large village and police station; also 
a station On the Chord Line of the East Indian Railway, situated in 
pargand Salimpur, in lat 23® 27' 10" and long. 87® 30' 12". (20) Nid- 
.matpup, a village and police station, situated in lat. 23® 43' 5" and 
long. 86® 55' p". In Jahdn^bdd Subdivision — (21) Goghdt, a village 
and police station situated in pargand Jahdndbid, and recently trans- 
ferred from HiSgll District, in lai. 22® 53' 15" and long. 87® 44' 50". 
.(22) Kotalpur, a village and police station recently transferred from 
Bdnhxri District, situated in lat 23® i' 15" and long. 87® 38' 
35 ^^* (23) Raini, a village and police station situated in parglfdi 

Samarshdhf, in lat. 23® 4' 20'' and long. 87® 56' 40". (24) Salimpur, 

a large trading village situated on the bank of the Dimodar, id 
pargand Salimpur, in latp 23® 24' 56" and long. 87® 28' 40". 

Village Officials. — The principal village official met with in 
Bardwdn District is the mdl gnmdshtd. He is a revenue officer ap- 
pointed by the zamlnddr to collect rents and grant receipts, etc.,' and 
is paid by a money salary. The faujddri gumdshtd is also a servant 
of the zaminddr; his duties are to report offences to the police, 
and to assist. them in investigating criminal cases. The manda/, 
sometimes called mukaddam^ is the hereditary headman* of the 
village. His authority is recognised b^ jfferin^ of betel and 
sweetmeats at pdjds^ and by the present of a piece of cloth from 
the zaminddr at the punyd^ or first rent-day ^le year. Petty local' 
disputes are decided by the mandal^ aiPd intercourse with the 
police is carried on through him. He never acts as a gumdshtd. 
.He may belong to any caste ; and in old Sanskrit writings he is 
spoken of as the vilfege king. The mafidal is oflfcn a very illiterate 
man, but the Collector states that without his assistance village 
inquiries are generally fruitless. In some large villages there exist 
chaudhris^ whose business it is to decide questions of price currents, 
fix rates of cart-hire,^ etc., in return for which they receive an allow- . 
ance from the shopkeepers; in olden times both mandats,. 
^hatidhris received fees from the zaminddr. Kdndngos^ or revenue 
vot. V, , E * 
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officers in charge of zaminddri and village accounts, seepi to have 
disappeared from the District, although they certainly existed at 
the time of the Permanent Settlemeijt. In a list of the Bardwdn 
zaminddri charges for 1787, a sum of ^£^950 is included as Ki^ 
ndngos’ fees.* Village simdnddrs and hddshdnds are charged with 
the protection of the village crops and boundaries \*phdriddrs and 
piyddds^ with the watch and guard of roads ; ghdtwdh^ with the 
care of roads and passes in* the hills. All these officials are re- 
munerated by grants of rent-free lands. Sidwdls and ghdiwdls are 
only met with in the jungly western portion of the District trans- 
ferred from Bdnkurd. Digwdrs^ charged with the care of Villages, 
are found in the western portion of Rdnfganj Subdivision. Vestiges 
of various other offices still survive in many proper names borne 
by the descendants of persons who probably held these offices 
in ancient times. These Bxor^Majumddrs^ or treasurers; sikddrs^ 
subordinate revenue collectors ; mastangis^ examiners of ^.ccounts ; 
iakfishi^ military paymasters ; Jkazdrds, probably a corruption of 
hazdri, or commander of a thousand men ; kotwdlsy Muhammadan 
police magistrates ; ‘khundkarsy valuers of crops, etc. For further 
particulars regarding the village officials, refer to Babd Bagali Nand 
Mukharji’s Fever Report, chap. vi. 

The other conspicuous personages in village life are : — (i) Puro- 
hit, or priest, paid by gifts of money, called dakshind, for each ’ 
ceremony performed by him, and also by a portion of the offerings 
made to the idols. (2) Achdrjyd, or fortune-teller, who likewise 
prepares horoscopes, and predicts the destiny of infants according 
to the planets under whose influence they were bom. He is re- 
munerated in money., (3) NdpiU or barber, who also performs 
certain ceremonies at births, marriages, etc. (4) Mahdjan, or village 
‘usurer and grain merchant. (5) Kdmdr, or blacksmith ; (6) chhutdr, 
or carpenter ; and (7) ^hidli, or gardener, who prepares garlands 
for festivals, are all generally paid in money by the job, according 
to the services rendered by them. (8) The dhobd, or village washer- 
man, is remunerated either in money or in kindf All these persons, 
however, ceased to exist as village officials long ago, and are now 
merfiy artisans or servants, carrying on their caste occupations, 
and remunerated by those who employ Jhem. In the old ^[nidu 
village they had lands assigned for their maintenance by the <join- 
munity. • ' 

The Panchayat, or village tribunal for the punishment of 
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offences, etc., has almost entirely disappeared from the District* 
Occasionally, however, a pamhdyat or council, consisting of the 
mandalygumdshtd^ and^two <jr three other leading villagers, is held 
to settle disputes, or to determine any local or social question. 
The tribunal has no legal binding authority, but its fiat is generally 
respected in the village. 

Fairs on occasions of religious ceremonies are held at Bdghn^- 
p^rd, attended by a large concourse of pilgrims ; at the Sadr ghdt 
on the Dimodar river, near Bardwdn; at Gopdlpur, Dignagat, 
D^inh^t, and Mohanpur. Minor fairs are held at Mdnkur, in 
Januai^; at Keogrim, in February; at Bair^gitald, in February; 
and at Main^pur, in May. KdtwiC is much frequented by wor- 
shippers, chiefly Vishnuvites, for the jjurpose of bathing in the 
Bhigirathi. 

Material Condition of the People. — The mercantile part of 
the community are well off, but these form only a small proportion,of 
the population. The famine of i866»told severely upon the prosperity 
of the poorer agricultural and labouring classes ; and the Collector 
of the District reported to me in June 1870 that the people had 
scarcely recovered from* the effects of that calamity, and that they 
had suffered in addition from a deficiency of rain during certain 
seasons since 1866. The famine of the present year, 1874, has 
also made itself severely felt in Bardwdn. Another desolating cause 
is the fever epidemic, which during several years has ravaged the 
District, and which has not yet disappeared. The Collector, in his 
report to me in 1870, estimated that about one-fourth of the popu- 
lation, in the most severely affected traces, had perished. The con- 
dition of the people in the fev(y-stricker^ localities is conspicuously 
inferior to that of the population in othw ](^arts of the District. 
Many of the small villages were almost entif^^ly depopulated in 
1867-69, but by 1870 the virulence of tftb outbreak had abated, 
and the Collector reported that the people were recovering from its 
effects. Fuller particulars of the fever epidemic will be found in the 
Medical Section of this Statistical Account 

. The wealth of the District may be said - to centre in the Mahdriji 
Bardwin, whose net income is estimated by the CollectSr to 
amount to about ;:^ioo,oc^ per annum. The Mahdrijd is the pro- 
piie^of of the greater portion of the land in the District, and also owns 
extensive estates in other parts of Bengal. Among the other zamin- 
ddrs^ out of 4860 estates which the District comprised in 1870, only 
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488 estates paid a revenue to Government of over ;^io ayear. , The 
under tenure holders, such as painiddrs and darpatniddrs^ who hold 
their lands under a perijjBtual lease and withput liability to enhance- 
ment of rent, are, as a body, far wealthier than their superior land- 
lords, the 'aaminddrs. All t|je Mahdrajd's estates. are let out in 
painiy and many are again sublet in darpatni^ and chaharam 

patnL These patni tenures will be fully described in the Agricultural 
Section of this Account. There are no really wealthy traders or 
^hdjans in the town of Bardwdn ; and the Collectpr reports that 
the income of the richest does not come up to ;^iooo a year. At 
K£lnd and Kdtwd, however, the case is different. These tw <5 towns, 
and particularly Kdlnd, contain several very wealthy merchants, who 
carry on an extensive river trade with neighbouring Districts, and 
especially with Calcutta. * 

Clothing, Dwellings, Food, etc. — The“ordinary clothing of a 
shopkeeper consists of a d/iuti, or waistcloth of cotton ; a chddar^ or 
cotton shawl; and a pair of shoes or slippers. The dress of an 
average husbandman conrists simply of a coarse and a scarf 

{gdmchd) thrown over the shoulders, and also sometimes worn as a 
turban when working in the fields. The building materials used in 
most cultivators* houses consist chiefly of bamboos, straw, and mud. 
The dwelling of a shopkeeper is generally constructed more sub- 
stantially of planks and beams, and in the towns and larger villages 
with brick walls. The principal articles of furniture in the house of 
a well-to-do shopkeeper are a cotton carpet, a mat, plank bedstead, 
one or two stools, a strong wooden chest, a closed cane basket, 
brass lamp, looking-glass, hookah, ’blanket and bedding; brass 
plates and cups, and olhey douiestic and cooking utensils ; pictures 
and images, etc. The furniture found in the house of an ordinary 
peasant consists of a mat, wooden box, blanket, looking-glass, 
stone plate, a few briss and earthenware vessels, hookah, and 
his implements of agriculture. The ordinary food of all classes of 
the people consists principally of rice, pulses (ddl)^ fish, milk, and 
vegetables. The monthly cost of living in the household of a well- 
to-do shopkeeper, consisting of five members, was returned by the 
Collector in 1870 as under : — Rice, 7^ lbs. or 3f seers per d^, at 
Rs. I. .8 per maund or 4s. id. per hundredweight, Rs. 4. 3. 6, or 
8s. 5jd. ; pulses {ddl), i rupee, or 2s.; salt, 5 acmas, or 7jd. 13 
annas, or is, 7^(1 ; vegetables, 8 annas, or is.; fish, i rupee, w as, ; 
milk, Rs. i. 8. o, or 3s. ; betel-nut, etc., 4 annas, or 6d, ; spices for 
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culinary purposes, 4 annas, or 6d. ; tamarind, 4 annas, or 6d. \ 
muri rice eaten with molasses), i rupee, or 2s.; firewood, 
K6. I. 8, or 3s. ; tobacco, la^nnas, or is. $d. ; cloth, Rs. 2, or 4s. \ 
wages of a servant (who receives food in addition), Rs. 2. o. o, or 
4s. ; barber, 2 annas, or 3d. ; washerman, 4 annas, or 6d. ; extras, 
8 annas, or is.; total, Rs. 18, 4. o, 01 ;^i, i§';. 6d. per month. 
The monthly household expenses of ;the family of a husbandman, 
consisting of five members, are returned as follows : — Rice, ro lbs. per 
day, at Rs. ij per maund or 3s. 5d. a hundredweight, Rs. 4. ii. o, 
or 9s. 4jd.; pulses {ddl)^ 8 annas, or is.; salt, 5 annas, or 7^d.; oil, 
10 annas, or is. 3d.; vegetables, 4 annas, or 6d.; fish, 4 annas, or 6d.; 
milk, 12 annas, or is. 6d.; betel-nut 2 r.isnas, or 3d.; spices for cook- 
ing, 2 annas, or 3d. ; tamarind, ? annas, or 3d. ; muri^ 8 annas, or 
is.; firewood, 8 annas, or is.; tobacco, 8 annas, or is.; cloth, i rupee, 
or 2S. ; barber, i anna, or i Jd. ; washerman, 2 annas, or 3d. ; total, 
Rs. 10. 7. o, or ;^i, os. lo^d. per month. This estimate is a higli 
one. The Collector, in 1874, returned the consumpt of an ordinary 
peasant family at nearer 5 than 10 lbs. of rice per diem. , 

Agricultural: Rice Cultivation. — The rice grown in the 
District consists of two great species, — Aus^ or autumn rice, and 
Aman^ or winter rice. Aus rice is divided into three varieties, 
viz. Ads proper, Kdlesk, arid Nidli, and which are further sub- • 
divided into different species. Aus rice proper requires but little 
water for its cultivation. It is sown on sond lands, or high lands 
situated in the vicinity of villages, about the end of the Hindu 
month of Baisdkh, corresponding to about the middle of May, and 
reaped about the beginning of Bhddra, coiTcsponding to the middle 
of August If sown qn do-sowd landb, lands which have the 
advantage of natural or artificial irrigation, 4he^crop is transplanted. 
The second variety of Aus^ called Kdlesh, jjequires more water than 
Aus proper. It is fown about the middle of Jaishtha, corresponding 
to the end of May, arid reaped about the beginning of Aswin, cor- 
responding to the nydd'C of September. The third variety of Aus^ 
called Nidli; is sown at the same time as Kdksh^ and reaped a fort- 
night after it Both these varieties are sown in the same manner 
and in the same kinds of soil as Aus proper, but they are not so 
commonly cultivated. A^s rice proper is further subdivided into 
speK;ies, of which the six following are the most important : — (i) 
R^did-kdnM, (2) EAdsM, (3) Madhu-mdlaii^ (4) SMjcUU (5) Nayd 
Rdmdl^ and (6) ATayd. 
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The A man or Haimantik rice is the cold - weather fcrop, and, 
indeed, fonns the great harvest of the year. It is sown in Ashir 
and Sriban, corresponding to June and July^ and reaped at fhe end 
of Agrahiyan and beginning of Paush, *or from the middle of No- 
vember to the middle of December. This crop is always sown on 
sdli lands, Le, fields lying lower than sond lands, and which retain 
more or less water all the tiipe the crop is on the ground. Aman 
rice requires a great deal of moisture ; and in order to its proper 
cultivation, it requires to be grown in a depth of water reaching’ at 
least to the height of three-fourths of the stem. Aman pee is 
always transplanted. Its thirty-four principal varieties are the follow- 
ing : — (i) Kanakchur^ (2) Fdm-sd/, (3) Bdns-gajdl^ (4) Bddshdh-bhog^ 
(5) Chinsankar, (6) GoJ>dl-bhog, (7) Farmdnna~bhog, (8) DraupadUsdl^ 
(9) Mdnik Kalmd^ (10) Ldl Kalmdy (ii) Gaurdnga-sdl, (12) Jhingd-sdl^ 
(13) Kriskna-sdl^ (14) Bdnkchur^ (15) Bdnsmati^ (16) Bend-phuli^ (17) 
Khds Khdmdniy (18) Kdsiphtil^ (19) Chatulnakht, (20) Rddhani 
pdgal^ (21) Dondr-guri^ (22) Halud-guriy (23) Khejur-jhalkd^ (24) 
llhejur 4 hubiy (25) Jird-sdly (26) Ldu-sdl, (27) Bdban-sdly {28) 
Darmd-sdl^ (29) Jhdtd Kalmd, (30) Kdlt Kalmdy (31) Nond^ (32) 
Harkaliy (33) Chhdchi matd, and (34) Grihtni pdgaL 

No improvement seems to have taken place within the last twenty 
years regarding the quality of the rice grown in the District. The 
various names by which rice is known in the different stages of its 
growth are as follow : — The seed is called Vij ; the young seedlings, 
bdodli ; the seedlings when old enough to be transplanted, Uj-dhdn ; 
the plant a little older, hakrd ; the mature plant, gdchh-dhdn ; un- 
husked rice, dhdn; husked rice, chduL The solid preparations 
made from rice are an)\a or bhdt (ordinary boiled rice), and khai^ 
muri^ chird, hurum^ ejr. , These latter are all preparations of parched 
rice pr paddy, and are described at length in previous Statistical 
Accounts. BUM are cakes made from rice flour. The liquid pre- 
parations made from rice are pachwai^ or rice beer ; mad^ or rice 
spirits ; and parmdiinay rice boiled with milk an^ sugar. 

Other Cereal Crops. — Besides rice, the only other cereal crops 
reported in the District are wheat (gatd)^ sown on high lands in 
October, and reaped in February ; and barley {jab)y sown on higli " 
lands in October, and reaped in March. Also a little Indian 
corn. 

Green Crops. — The principal varieties of pulses in 

Bardwdn are the following : — (i) Gram or chhold (cic^ yfetin,uin), 
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sown on High lands in September, and cut in January and February. 

. (a) BirikaMif sown in September and October, and cut in January* 
{3) Peas or mafar (pi^um i^tivum), sown Jin October, and gathered 
in February. (4) Musuri (ervum hirsutum and cicer lens), sown on 
high lands in Septemper, and cut in, February. (5) Mug (phaseolus 
mungo) ; this pulse is of two varieties, sond mug and ghosar mug^ the 
latter being an inferior kind. Both varieties are* sown on high lands 
in September, and cut in February or March. (6) Arhar (cytisus 
cajan), (7) Khesdri or teord, and (8) Ramd^—dXi sown on dry land 
in September, and cut in February or March. (9) Beans or sim^ 
sown in July, and gathered in October. 

Oil SEEDs.-r-(i) Mustard or sarishd (sinapis dichotoma); (2) 
Linseed or masind (linum usitatissimuin) ; (3) Sesamum or til (sesa- 
mum •orientale) ; Castor-oil seed or bherdndd phal (ricinus com- 
munis) ; and Sukargujd, — all sown on dry land in the month of 
October, and cut in February or March. 

Miscellaneous Crops. 7- (i) Sugar-cane or db/i (sacchanim 
ofiicinarum), sown in April in lands well manured, and requiring to 
be continually irrigated : the canes are cut in January. (2) Indigo 
or nil (indigofera tincWia). There are two seasons for sowing 
indigo, the spring and autumn. The spring sowings take place 
about March, after the first fall of rain, and the crop is cut about 
June. The autumn crop is sown in October, and reaped in April 
or May. The spring indigo is considered to give the best out- 
turn, but it is a very precarious crop, and depends almost entirely 
upon a continuance of alternate sunny and showery weather during 
‘ the time the plant is on the ground. Much rainfall, especially 
towards the time of cutting, destroyt: tle^crop. A. more detailed 
account of indigo cultivation will be ^ound in ray Statistical 
Accounts of Nadiya and Jessor Districts, (j) Mulberry or tut; 
the plants once sown are cultivated continuously throughout the 
year; no particular time is fixed for sowing. (4) Pdn or betel 
leaf (piper betel) ;^when once sown, the plants are cultivated con- 
tinuously throughout the year. The plant is usually sown in June, 
and the leaves become fit for plucking about July or August of 
succeeding year. (5) Turmeric or haridrd (curcuma loliga) is 
jipwa in May> and cut in«the following M^ch. 

i^irioETABLE Cr«ps. — (i) Potato or dlu (solanum tuberosum), 
sown in October, and gathered in February. (2) Sweet potato or 
$akqrhand dlu (convolvulus battatas), sown in October, and gathered 
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in January. (5) Sdnk d/u, sown in September, and gathered in 
January; (4) Bdigun (solanum melongena), sown in June or July, 
afterwards transplanted, ^ind gathered firom October to Marcfi. (5) 
Radish or muld (raphanus sativus), sown" on dry lands in September, 
and gatheitd in December. (^) Onion or piydj^ sown in October, 
and gathered in December. (7) Ginger or ddd^ sown in May, and 
gathered in October. (8) Cucumber or sashd, sown in October, and 
gathered in March. 

Fibres, — The fibre crops cultivated in Baridwdn consist of— (i) 
hemp or pdt ; (2) flax or son ; and (3) dhanichd (a very ^oarse 
hemp), — all sown in June, and cut in August or September. *(4) 
Cotton or kdpds is sown in October, and gathered in May or 
June. 

Area ; Outturn of Crops, etc. — The present area of Bard- 
win, after recent transfers, is 3523 square miles, exclusive of 64*95 
sqyare miles of river circuits. Previous to the transfers in October 
1871, the Surveyor-General returned the area of the District at 2825 
square miles. The Collector, in his report to me of 1870, stated 
the area to be 3158 square miles. Of this area, 2697 square miles 
were said to be under cultivation, but the Collector was unable to 
furnish any estimate of the area or proportion of the uncultivated 
to the uncultivable land. For further particulars from an inde- 
pendent source, received too late for incorporation in this work, 
see Babu Bagald Nand Mukharji’s Fever Report^ chap. ii. The 
Collector estimates a fair outturn from lands paying a rent of Rs. 3 
per bighd^ or i8s. an acre, would be from ten to sixteen maunds 
of unhusked paddy per bighdy worth from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8, or from 
twenty -two to thirty -five shundred weights per acre, worth from 
;^i, los. od. to ;;^2,^8s.^od. From lands paying half the above 
rent, Le, Rs. i. 8 per bighd, or 9s. per acre, the Collector esti- 
mates the crop outturn of paddy to be exactly one-half. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that from lands growing paddy only, the value 
of the produce is double the aqjount of the r^nt assessed on the 
Jand. From some lands on which, or autumn rice is cultiyated, 
a second crop of pulses or oil-seeds is raised, and for these lands 
the tint is naturally higher than for those which only produce 
one crop. The sd/i lands, on which the dman or winter rice ii^ 
grown, ordinarily yield only one crop every year ; but in some ex- 
ceptional instances the dman rice is followed by a second ibrop. of 
k^dri or pulses. The lands of Bardw^ District are into 
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m fligh, smd sdli^ or low moist lands, each being subdivided 
into four minor classes. Send, or high land, generally yielding two 
' crops in the year, rents from Rs. i. 8 a iighd, or 9s. an acre, for 
fou^-class, to Rs. 6 per bi^hd^ or i6s. od. an acre, for first-class 
land, SdU, or one-crop land, on which the dman or winter rice 
is grown, rents from 12 dnds a bighd^ or 4s. 6d, an acre, for fourth- 
class, to Rs. 3 a bighd^ or i8s. an §cre, for first-class land. The 
rates of rent for different varieties of land will be given at greater 
length on subsequent pages. 

Condition of the Cultivators. — A cultivator’s holding ex- 
ceeding a hundred or, say, thirty-five acres in extent, would be 

considered as a large-sized farm ; and 'laything below ten bighds^ or 
about three and a half acres, would be looked upon as a very small 
one. A holding consisting of thirty bigkds or ten acres of land of 
all descriptions, and paying a total rent of ;£‘6 per annum, would 
be considered a fair-sized, comfortable holding for a husbandnimi. 
A single pair of oxen can cultivate from five to seven acres of land ; . 
but the Collector reports that a peasant holding a small farm of five 
acres would not be so well off as a retail shopkeeper, nor would he 
be able to live so welf as a man drawing a pay of i6s. a month. 
The Collector estimates that Rs. 4 per bigkd, ox 4s. 6d. per 
acre, may be taken as the average profit from all descriptions of land, 
making a total income of Rs. 5 or los. a month, or £6 per annum, 
from a holding of fifteen bigkds or five acres. A respectable retail 
shopkeeper makes an average profit of about Rs. 10 or per 
month. As a classj the peasantry are generally in debt ; but the 
Collector reported in 1870 that they >v'ere at that time becoming 
more independent of the money-lender# -Nearly two-thirds of the 
husbandmen of Bardwin District hold tljgir knds with a right of 
occupancy, the remaining one-third being simple tenants at will. 
There are not many cases in this District of small proprietors who 
own, occupy, .and cultivate their hereditary lands without either a 
zaminddr or superior holder above them, or a subholder or labourer 
of any sort below them. The Collector reports Ithat a husbandman 
can comfortably support a middling-sized household on an income 
of Rs. 8 or 1 6s. a month. 

The Domestic Animals of the District consist chiefly of 
ox^, bufialoes, and bulls, used in agriculture; and sheep, goats, 
geese, ducks, and fowls, reared for food or as articles of trade. 
Com^ and goats and a very few donkeys are reared for milking 
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purposes. The price of a cow varies from to 4S*od ; of a 
pair of* oxen, from ;^4 to a pair of buffaloes, from ;^4 to 
j£ 6 ; a score of sheep, ; a score of kids, six months old, from 
^ly ros. od. to ; a score of full-grown pigs, £12, 

The Agricultural Implements in common use are the follow- 
ing : — (i) Ndngal or plough ; (2) mai or harrow, made of bamboo, 
and dragged over tfie field by^a pair of bullocks, to break the clods 
and level the soil ; (3) koddll or spade ; (4) phdor or hoe ; (5) kdste 
or reaping hook ; (6) bidd, a weeder with iron teeth, dragged over 
the field to clear it of weeds and thin the plants where they are too 
thick ; (7) an drd or hand weeder ; and (8) pasdnt or small spade* 
The above implements, together with a pair of oxen, are necessary 
to cultivate what is technically known as ‘ a plough ’ of land, or five 
or six acres. The cost of a pair of oxen is about Rs. 40 or 
and of the implements, etc.,* from Rs. 8 to 10, or i6s. to ;^i j repre- 
senting a total capital required fo^the cultivation of a small farm 
of* five or six acres, of from Rs. 48 or ^^4, i6s. od., to about Rs. 50 
or £S‘ 

Wages and Prices. — The rate of wages ruling in the District 
was returned by the Collector in 1870 as follows : — Coolies and 
ordinary day-labourers, 3^ annas pr 5jd. per diem; agrkultural 
labourers,' 2^ annas or 3|d. per day; smiths and carpenters, 4 annas 
or 6d. a day; bricklayers, 2^ annas or 3|d. a day. Before the 
railway construction began, coolies^ wages are said to have been 
ij annas or ijd.®perday; when that work was commenced, they 
rose to 2\ annas ^ 3 jd., Or exactly double what they were; before, 
and remained at tfiis figure till the famine of 1866, when they rose to 
their present rate of 3i#nivis or 5 Jd. a day in towns. The demand 
which has J|prung up, within the last few years for labour on the 
railway and public works has also increased the wages of agricultural 
labourers from i J annas or i|d., to 2J annas or 3|d. a day. The 
wages of smiths and carpenters before the commencement of the 
railway works amounted to 2 annas pr 3d. per day, or just half the 
present rates. Cheapness of food does not seem to result in any 
corresponding fluctuation in the rates of wages. In 1871-72, food 
was ^nerally cheap throughout the year, but the price of labour did 
not fall. The Collector, judging from die difficulty p^j^rocuring 
labour in the Municipality of Bardwdn, thinks there is no regular 
influx of workmen into the District, and that the only available 
labourers ip the market are local residents. The mtes of tvjiges^ 
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which he* gives apply to the towns rather than to rural labourers, 
whose earnings are less, 

In 1870 and 1871 the price of the best*cleaned rice was returned 
at Rs. 3. 4. o a maund^ dr 8s. rod. a hundredweight, and coarse 
rice, such as that used by coolies, Rs.,i. 10. o a maund, or 4s. 5d. a 
hundredweight. The best unshelled rice was s^Uing at Rs. i. 4.- o, 
or 3s. 5d., and coarse unshelled yce at 13 annas a maund^ or 
2S. 2d a hundredweight. Shelled barley was selling at Rs. 3 per 
tnaund^ or 8s. 2d. a hundredweight; and unshelled barley, Rs. 2 per 
maun^f or 5s. 4d. a hundredweight. The extracted juice of the 
sugar-cane (gur) usually sells at Rs. 3. 4 a maund, or 8s. lod. a 
hundredweight, and the common dVl’lled liquor produced from it 
at Rs. 2. 4. o, or 4s. 6d. a gallon. Indian com and wheat are 
grown to a very small extent in Bardwin District. I have not been 
able to obtain any trustworthy prices current of the rate of food 
grains in ordinary years prior to 1870, except those given in, the 
tabular statements appended to vol. ii. of the Famine Commis- 
sioners’ Report, which returns the average monthly price of coarse 
rice in 1862 to have been as follows: — ^January, 30^^ seers per 
rupee, or 3s. 8d. per hundredweight ; February, 36 seers per rupee, ’ 
or 3s. ijd. per hundredweight; March, 37I seers per rupee, or 
2S. iifd. a hundredweight; April, 37 seers per rupee, or 3s. a 
hundredweight; May, 35^ seers per rupee, or 3s. i|d. a hundred- 
weight ; June, 33^ seers per rupee, or 3s. 4jd. a hundredweight ; 
July, 30.^ seers per rupee, or 3s. 8d. a hundrWweight ; August, 
33 tf s^ers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. a hundredweighi| September, 33 yJ 
seers per rupee, or 3s. 4d, a hundredweight ; October, 33-]^ seers 
per rupee, or 3s. 4d. a hundiedw^eight>»; November, 35!^ seers per 
rupee, or 3s. ifd. a hundredweight ; Dec^b^r, 35^ seers per rupee, 
or 3s. i|d. a hundredweight. The average rate for the whole year 
was 34 J seers per rupee, or 3s. 3|^d. a ^lundredweight. In 1870 
the Collector returned the price of coarse rice at 4s. 5d. a hundred- 
weight, showing aq increase of is. 2d. a hundredweight. The real 
increase in price, however, is probably greater, as the figures given 
in the Famine Commissioners’ Report refer only to the town of 
Bardwdn, where the rates are always somewhat higher than^in the 
ps^^while the CoMectoi’s figures refer to the District generally. 
The highest price leached for coarse rice in Bardwdn town in 1866 
TtAt seers per rupee, or 14s. pfd. a hundredweight. 
lyBKJHTS AND Measures. — ^The standard weight used in buying 
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and selling grain and other produce i^ as follows: — » t 
chhatdk; 4 chhatdk = i pod; 4 pod — \ ser 01 seer; 40 ser, sa 1 mm 
or maundy equal to Sahibs, avoirdupois. ^Jewellers* weight >---4 
dhdn = I ratiy 8 rati = i mdshd; 6 ratti = i dnd; 16 dnd or 96 
= I toldy equal to 180. grains troy. Time is measured as 
follows : — 60 bipal = x pal; 60 pal = i danday or 24 minutes J 
7^ danda = x pra%ary or 3 Jiours; 8 prahar = i dihasy or day 
and night from sunrise to sunrise; 30 days = i mdSy ox month; 
1 2 months = i batsary or year. 

Agricultural Labourers. — Near the large towns many day- 
labourers are found, who subsist solely by hired labour, and neither 
rent nor possess any land of their own. In the interior of the 
District, where the demand for labour is not so great, the case 
is different, and most of the labourers either possess or rent a 
patch of land, by the produce of which they eke out their wages. 
When day-labourers are employed to cultivate the fields of others, 
they are either paid daily in money or by its equivalent in kind, 
or by a fixed share of the crop. The rate of wages at busy 
seasons is about 4d. per day ; and when paid in kind, the value 
of the produce given is about 4d., the quantity varying according 
to fluctuations in the price of grain. When paid by a share of 
the crop, the labourer obtains either a one- half or a one -third 
share. . In the first case, he is called bhdg joiddr, and has to find 
seed and cattle and all other attendant expenses, except the reiit, 
which is borne by the holder of the land who employs him. In 
the latter case, the labourers are termed krishdnsy and give merely 
their labour and the seed necessary for the cultivation. The holder 
of the land generally adv^apces the quantity of seed required, and 
recoups himself at h^ve^t time with interest, by taking one and 
a half times the quantity originally advanced. Children are very 
rarely employed in agricultural operations, and women only at the 
time of transplanting the young rice-crops, and sometimes at harvest 
to husk the rice. 

■ t. 

Spare Land. — Very little spare land exists in Bardwdn District, 
and it is only met with in the jungly western portion of Rdni^inj 
Subdi^sion. The tenures are not favourable to husbandmen when 
they have to engage labourers to till thdr fields, but only when 
they do the actual work of cultivation with their ^wn hands. 

Land . Tenures. — The following description of the diflfeent 
varieties of land tenures in Bardwdn is Condensed fiom a 
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of Ae C®Uectpr, dated the 29th 4 pril 1873. These tenures are 
divided jbto five classes: — (i) Ordinary revenue-paying estates; 
(2) revenue-free and ^rent-free estates ; (^) intermediate holdings ; 
(4) cultivators^ holdings ; and (5) rent-free service holdings. 

Ordinary Revenue - Maying Estates. — This class consists 6f 
four different tenures, returned by the Collector as follow : — 

Zaminddris, — ^The number of zaminddris ill Bardwdn District, 
including recent transfers from Hdglfand Bdnkurd, is 5596. 

Tkindddri Lands. — These consist of 105 estates now held on 
zamlnddri tenure, but formerly set apart as service tenures for the 
maintenance of the old zaminddri thd^id police. Such lands were 
resumed under the provisions of Regulation xxii. of 1793, and 
brought upon the rent-roll of the District. The area of these 
resumed lands is 3110 acres, and the revenue assessed upon them 
Rs, 2794 or ;^279, 8s. od. This area is considerably less than 
that actually held by the thdndddrs in 1790; the real area was 
concealed at. the time of resumption, and the subsequent farmiftg 
of these lands up to 1817 rendered detection impossible. 

Ghdtwdli Landsy held by a class of police officers whose duty 
in former times was tb keep the hill passes and roads free from 
robbers, and to protect travellers. Some of these lands have been 
resumed, and pay a quit-rent to Government, but the majority 
are still held rent-free, and will be further described under the 
head of service tenures. 

Aimd Lands. — The number of these estates in Bardw^n paying 
a revenue to Government is 1705, and are , practically the. same 
as zaminddris. They appear to be of the class described in sec- 
tion 9, Regulation viii. of 1793, as r.qlguzdri dimds, which were 
originally granted for the purpose of Ijringing waste lands under 
cultivation. Some of these estates are ho^ very profitable. In 
one instance, soi dirnd estate with a rental of ^£44., 4s. od. a year 
pays a revenue ijj.Gpvernment of only 14s. a year. 

Revenue- FMJ t Tenures. — The number of these tenures entered 
in the ^argancmAgf^tci of the. District as Id^iirdjy or lands free 
of revenue, is ^43, comprising an area of 75,343 acres. Such 
lands are termed dehottary the profits of which are suppofed to 
be spent on the worship of idols; pirottary or lands granted for 
proper maint^ance of the tombs of Muhammadan saints ; 
hrahnMary \4rk6& held by Brihmans; and nazrdty lands for the 
endowment of mosques, etc. * Besides the foregoing, it appear$ 
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that there are no less than 170,240 rent-free Gildings of plots 
of land included within the limits of penitently settled estates# 
These are held rent-free of the zaminddrs; but a Government 
revenue is derived from them, which is paid by the proprietors 
of the estates- within which these small tenures are situated. The 
total of the or lands assigned for the support of zaminddrl 
service and police, "and for various uses, charitable, religious, and 
otherwise, in Bardw^n District in 1763, is stated to. have been 
5758 acres. Between 1765 and 1788, grants to hold 6600 acres 
revenue-free, under the names of debottar^ bmhmottar^ mahattrdn^ 
khairdt^ etc., were given to 408 persons, with a view to bringing 
waste lands under cultivation. 

Rent-paying Intermediate Tenures. — The rent-paying tenures 
intermediate between the zaminddrs and actual cultivators are 
of three classes, — -patni fd/ubs, mukarrarh, and ijdrds, 

Patn't tdluks . — This tenure first originated on the estates of the 
Mah^irdjd of Bardwdn, shortly after the Permanent Settlement! . The 
earliest record on the subject in the Bardwdn Collectorate is a letter 
frbm the Collector to the Board of Revenue, dated 17 th May 1786, 
regarding the Mahdr^ji’s failure to pay his re/enue. There is much 
subsequent correspondence of the same tenor. A letter of the 
Collector, dated the 9th January 1794, shows that the Mahdrdjd 
complained of his inability to realize his rents with the same 
punctuality with which he was compelled to pay his Government 
revenue. The first paragraph of the Collectors letter states the 
Mahdrdjd’s complaint as follows : — *The difficulty I found in realizing 
the instalment ipisi) of revenue for Agrahdyan from the Mahdrdjd 
induces me to listen to {lis earnest request of representing to you 
the hardship he sustains from one of his renters, who, destitute of 
good faith, and availing hCnself of the delay that necessarily attends 
the institution of law prcA.ess for the recovery of arrears of rent, is 
encouraged to withhold from him his just dues. The Mahirdji 
begs leave to submit for your consideration, whether or no it can be 
possible for him to discharge his engagements t6 Government with 
the punctuality which the Regulations require, unless he is armed 
with powers as prompt to enforce payment from his renters as 
Government has been pleased to authorize ^ the use of in regard to 
its claims on him. He seems to think that it mijst h^ve proceeded 
from oversight rathef than from any just and avowed^^jdp^iple, tliat 
there should be established two methods of judicial ip^ss under 
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tiie same <5overhment;^the one summary, and efficient for the satis- 
faction of its own= cMilte ; the other tardy, and uncertain in regard 
to the satisfaction of claims due to its subjects, — more especially 
in a case like the present, where the abifity to discharge the one 
demand necessarily depemis on the other demand being previously 
realized.’ 

The difficulty experienced by the Mahardjd in* ^ ying his revenue 
suggested to him the advisability of binding his tenants to J^e same 
conditions to which he himself was bound by Government. The 
result was the creation of pafni tenures, by giving away the land 
in perj)etual leases, by Mahiriji Tej Chd.nd, in 1799. The main 
conditions of this tenure are the hypothecation of the land as 
security for the punctual payment of tin rent, and the liability of 
the tenure to summary sale in the >vcnt of default. The system 
gradually extended, and in 1825 nearly the whole estate of the 
Mah 4 rij£ was leased out in this manner. The patniddrs^ finding 
how much trouble this mode of settlement took off their shoulders, 
cr taXtd .darpatnis, or patnis of the second degree, upon the same 
terms and with the same rights over the land as they themselves 
had ; the darpatniddrs weated sepcdnts^ 01 patnis of the third degree j 
and in a few cases the sepatniddrs have created chaharampatnis^ or 
patnis of the fourth degree. The subordinate tenure-holders possess 
their land upon the same terms and subject to the same liabilities 
as the original patriiddr. When the patni system was first intro- 
duced, the Mahdrdji used to let the lands to the highest bidders at 
public auction, held in his Revenue Court {RacMri), In case of 
arrears, the lands were publicly sold in the Court, and as much of 
the arrears was recovered as their sale fctchjc^ These transactions 
were sometimes recognised and confirmed by the Board of Revenue, 
and sometimes ignored and set aside. 'Gr$at irregularities and 
confusion ensued. 

Ultimately, in i^^9, upon a suggestion by the Mahirijd, the 
Board of Revenue recognised all patni tenures by a regular legal 
enactment, and Regulation viii. of 1819 was passed with this object. 
The preamble to the Regulation describes the history, incidents, 
and peculiarities of this tenure as follows : — ‘ By the rules of tht Per- 
petual Settlement, proprietors of estates paying revenue to Govern- 
ment, that is, the individuals, answerable to Government for the 
revenue then assessed on t||lfdifferent estates {mahats)^ were de- 
clared to be entitled to arrangements for the leasing of 
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their lands, in fdluk or otherwise, that they might deem ^mnst con- 
ducive to their interests. By the rules of Regulation xliv. of 1793* 
however, all such arrangements were subjected to two limitations, — 
first, that the jatnd or rent should not. be 'fixed for a period ex- 
ceeding ten years ; and, secondly, that in«case of a sale for Govern- 
ment arrears, such leases or arrangements should stand cancelled 
from the day of sale. The provisions of section 2, Regulation xliv. 
of 1 793^, by which the period bf all fixed engagements for rent was 
limited to ten years, were rescinded by section 2, Regulation v. of 
1812 ; and in Regulation xviik of the same year, it is more distinctly 
declared that zaminddrs are at liberty to grant tdluks or other leases 
of their lands, fixing the rent in perpetuity, at their discretion; 
subject, however, to the liability of being dissolved* on sale of the 
granter’s estate for arrears of the Government revenue, in the same 
manner as heretofore. In practice, the grant of tdluks and other 
leases at a rent fixed in perpetuity had been common with the 
zmMnddrs of Bengal for some time before the passing of the two' 
Regulations last mentioned ; but notwithstanding the abrogation of 
the rule which declared such arrangements null and void, and the 
abandonment of all intention or desire to? have it enforced as a 
security to the Government revenue in the manner originally contem- 
plated, it was omitted to declare, in the rules of Regulations v. and 
xviii. of 1812, or in any other Regulations, whether tenures at the 
time in existence and held under covenants or engagements entered 
into by the parties in violation of the rule of section 2, Regulation 
^liv. of 1793, should, if called in question, be deemed invalid and 
void as heretofore. This point it has been deemed necessary to set 
at rest by a general declaration of the validity of any tenures that 
may be now in existence, notwithstanding that they may have been 
granted at a rent fixvJd ih perpetuity, or for a longer term than ten 
years, while the rule fixicsg this limitation to the term of all such 
engagements, and declaring null and void any granted in contraven- 
tion thereto, was in force. 

‘ Furthermore, in« the exercise of the privilege thus conceded to 
zaminddrs under direct engagements with Government, there has 
been tcrehted a tenure which had its origin on the estates oif the 
Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn, but has since been ^extended to other zamin- 
ddris. The character of this tenure is that it is a idluk created by 
the zdminddr^ to te held at a rent fixed in perpetuity t3!£^^,|he les^^e 
and his heirs for ever ; the tenant is called upon to furniifc ‘Sbllateral. , 
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security fof the rent, and for his conduct generally, or he is excused 
from this obligation at the zaminddr's discretion ; but even if the 
original tenant be excused, s^ll, in case of .sale for arrears, or other 
operation leading to the irttroduction of another tenant, such new 
incumbent has always in practice been liable to be so called upon 
at the option of the zaminddr. By the terms, also, of the engage- 
ments interchanged, it is, amongst otjier stipulations, provided that 
in case of an arrear occurring, the tenure may be brought to sale by 
the zaminddr. And if the sale do not yield a sufficient amount to 
make ^ood the balance of rent at the time due, the remaining pro- 
perty of the defaulter shall be further answerable for the demand. 
These tenures have usually been denominated patmtdluks; and it 
has been a common practice of the holders of them to underlet on 
precisely similar terms to other persons, who on taking such leases 
went by the name of dar-patm tdlukddrs ; these, again, sometimes 
similarly underlet to sepatniddrs. I’he conditions of all the title- 
deeds vary in nothing material from the original engagements 
executed by the first holder. In these engagements, however, it is 
not stipulated whether the sale thus reserved to himself by the 
granter is for his own benefit or for that of the tenant, that is, 
w^hether in case the proceeds of sale should exceed the zaminddt^s 
demand of rent, the tenant would be entitled to such excess ; 
neither is the manner of sale specified ; nor do the usages of the 
country nor the Regulations of Government afford any distinct 
rules, by the application of which to the specific cases the defects 
above alluded to could be supplied, or the points of doubt and 
difficulty involved in the omission be brought to determination in 
a consistent and uniform manner. The*.tefiures in question have 
extended through several Districts of !Sftnnga^^ and the mischiefs 
which have arisen from the want of a consistent rule of action for 
the guidance of the (^oiirts of Civil Judicature in regard to them 
have been productive of such confusion as to demand the inter- 
ference of the Legislature. It has accordingly bejen deemed neces- 
sary to regulate and define’ the nature of the property given and 
acquired on Jbe^creation of a patni tdluk as above described ;^also 
to declare th!e legality of the practice of underletting in the manner 
in which it has be.en exer<5ised by patniddrs and others ; establish- 
ing^t the same time such provisions as have appeared calculated 
to protect the under-lessee from any collusion of his immediate 
supeijor with the zaminddr^ or other, for his ruin, as wdl as to 

VOL. V. ’ F 
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secure the just rights of the zatninddr on the sale of &ny tenure 
under the -stipulations of the original engagements entered into with 
him. It has further be^in deemed indispensable to fix the process 
by which the said tenures are to be brought to sale, and the form 
and manner^ of conducting such sale ; ^nd whereas the estates of 
zamtnddrs under engagements with Government are liable to be 
brought to sale at any time for an arrear in the revenue payable by 
monthly instalments {kists) to Government, it has seemed just to 
allow any zatninddr who may have granted tenures with a stipula- 
tion of the right to sell for arrears, the opportunity of availing him- 
self of this means of realizing his dues in the middle of theVear as 
well as at the close, instead of only at the end of the Bengal year, 
as heretofore allowed by the Regulations in force. It has further 
been deemed equitable to extend this rule to all cases in which the 
right of sale may have been reserved, even, though, in conformity 
with the Regulations heretofore in force, the stipulation for sale 
contained in the engagements interchanged may have restricted 
such sale to the case of a demand of rent remaining unpaid at the 
close of the Bengal year. It has been likewise deemed advisable to 
explain and modify some of the existing rtiles for the collection of 
rents, with a view to render them more efficacious than at present, 
as well as to provide against sundry means of evasion now resorted 
to by defaulters.* Section 3 of Regulation viii. of 1819 accordingly 
declared that ‘ the tenures known by the name of patni tdlu^Sy as 
described in the preamble to this Regulation, shall be deemed to 
be valid tenures in perpetuity, according to the terms of the engage- 
ments under which they are held. They are heritable by their 
conditions ; and it is hereby further declared that they are capable 
of being transferred by^s^'Ie, gift, or otherwise, at the discretion of 
the holder, as well as answerable for his personal debts, and subject 
to the process oi the C‘ourts of Judicature, in the same manner as 
other real property.’ The Regulation also vested patm tdlukddrs 
with the right of letting out their tdluks in any manner they might 
deem most conducive to their interest, and the engagements so 
entered int6 by them are declared legal and binding. 

'fbe total number of patnis ascertained to exist in Bardwin 
District up to the date of the Collector’s report (April 1873) 
2446^ of darpafnisy 827 ; oisepatnis, 44 ; and of chaharampatnfSy 
The Collector states that the exact number of these tenures cannot 
be given till the road-cess returns are finished, but be thinks that 
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his figures are fairly complete. There seem to be now no tdluks of 
the ordinary description in this District, and the Collector states 
that they have probably beeji all converted into patni tdluks, 

Mukarrarts, — These ai^ tenures held at a low rent fixed in per- 
petuity, said to be chiefly granted by Idkhirdjddrs, Many of them 
have been created by the operation of section 9, Regulation xix. 
of 1793, which prescribes that resuiped Idkhirdj plots of less than 
100 bigkds or 33 acres in extent, existing before 1790, are to be 
settled in perpetuity at a fixed rent. The Collector states that the 
road-cess inquiries revealed the existence of 1547 of these tenures, 
and of 42 dar~mukarrarisy or subordinate tenures of the same class. 

Jjdrds. — There appear to be 281 ijdrds or farms in the District. 
An ijdrd is a lease of the collections of a village or estate granted 
to a farmer at a rent fixed for a term of years. Sometimes the 
farmer pays a premium as well, in which case he is practically an 
usufructory mortgagee. ♦ , 

Cultivating Tenures. — The number of rent-paying cultivators' 
holdings disclosed by the road-cess inquiries in 1873 is returned at 
615,126, but the Collector is unable to give the numbers of each 
class. The cultivators* are divided»into three classes, — (i) culti- 
vators holding their lands with a right of occupancy in perpetuity, 
and free from any liability to enhancement of rent ; (2) cultivators 
holding their lands with a right of occupancy in perpetuity, subject 
to ^ fair and equitable progressive rent ; and (3) tenants at will 
The rights and liabilities of each class of cultivators are set forth in 
Act X. of 1859. 

Tenants at will are only entitled to receive leases at such rates 
as may be agreed on between ^em cad the persons to whom the 
rent is payable. Nij-jot or khdmdr ferds, pr home-farms of the 
zaminddr, are in some cases cultivated by tenants at will, who receive 
a share of the produce for their trouble. This mode of holding is 
also termed bkdg-joty and corresponds to the bkaoli tenancies of 
Behar. In some cases the arrangement is that^the cultivatot shkll 
deliver a certain quantity of produce, even although the* ,hrops 
should fail Lands thus held are called dhdndhtkd lands ; Ijjit the 
payment of rent in kind in this manner is rare in Bardwdn. 

Service Tenures, — When the chaklah or Muhammadan Fiscal 
Cjfcle of Bardwdn^was ceded to the E. I. Company, there were 
four bodies of men employed in the protection of the country and 
in Ijie collection of revenue. These were, first,, a military force 
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called nagdisy paid in cash, but since abolished, and* of whom 
nothing more need be, said here; second, the ihdndddri police; 
third, a body termed grdm saranjami pdikSy who were at once 
village watchmen and collectors of renf ; fourth, ghdtwdisy to keep 
the hill passes and roads free from robbers, and to protect travellers. 
I'hese three latter j[:lasses were paid by assignments of land. The 
following is a brief account of^cach : — 

Ihdndddri Police . — In 1790 the total strength of this force was 
3079 men, holding 14,491 acres of land. Under the provisions of 
Regulation xxii. of 1793, a portion of it, called the sadr thdndddriy 
and consisting of 801 ihdndddrs and thdnd pdiks and peons, holding 
4652 acres of land, was abolished, and the lands resumed ; while 
the remainder, consisting of about 2200 ^ chaukiddrsy or phdriddrs 
in charge of ‘ chauktsl and pdiks and peons subordinate to them, 
and holding in round numbers 10,000 acres of land, was retained. 
The existing representatives of the retained portion of this old 
thdndddri police are the phdriddrs {chaukiddrs)y of whom there are 
59, with their 166 peons and 71 pdiks. But it should be added 
that Bardwan District in 1790 included a much larger area than 
it does now. By 1837 this force had sunk ^to the level of the grdm 
saranjami pdiks, and performed zaminddri as well as police services. 

Grdm Saranjami Pdiks . — In 1794 the total number of these men 
was reported to be 17,284, holding 46,236 acres of land. Their 
duties were ‘to assist the farmer in collecting the rents, guarding 
the Mufassal treasuries, conveying public money to the treasury of 
the District, and serving as guides to passengers.* In addition to 
these functions, ‘ they were considered as dependent on the autho- 
rity of the ihdndddrs, and had to- apprehend offenders, etc., and 
sometimes received^ a g’-Jeuity called dwdr mushdhard for this 
service* (Magistrate’s letter, 2 2d February 1793) culti- 

vators ; engagements were also taken from them at that date to 
report offences. Under these circumstances, the title chaukiddr was 
naturally extended to them. The numbers of 'such village police 
existing in Bardwdn District at the date of the Collector’s report 
(April 1873) were as follow : — Chaukiddrsy 8978, of whom 66 are 
now paid in cash ; simdnddrs (originally keepers of village bound- 
aries), 2138 ; hdlshdnds (originally zaminUdri servants who kept the 
measurements of the cultivators* holding.s), i^y mirdoAds (origii^^lly 
peons who carried a measuring chain for surveyors), 2 ; sarddrsy 5 ; 
nagarchis (originally drummers), 3 ; ashtapraharis (originally watjjhers 
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of crops), '2 : totil, 11,164, all of whom now perform police as well 
as zamlnddfi duties. The Report of the Inspector-General of Police 
for 1872 gives the total number of village police at 11,647. These 
village police hold on an average 3J acres of land. The total 
quantity of cMkrdn or service land shown in the registers for the 
fifteen thdnds which constituted the District before the recent 
changes is 36,576 acres ; but the an^ount oi chdkrdn land in these 
parts has always been thought large. An hereditary right of suc- 
cession to these lands is sometimes claimed, but not admitted. 
The Qistrict Superintendent of Police, on 2d May 1867, remarked 
that the landed police are irregular in attendance at the police 
station, give little or no information of crime, are generally ineffi- 
cient, and are under the impression that they have no official duties. 
They are mostly of low castes — Bdgdfs and Dorns, etc. They are 
nominated by the zaininddrs. 

Ghdtwdls. — From the chdkrdn registers of 1836-40 for the fifteen 
thdnds then comprising JBardwdn, it appears that there were at that 
time y 1 ^hdtwd/t tenures ; and over 100 others have been recently 
transferred to the District. The nominal duty of the ghdiwdls was 
to protect the ghdts or hill passes, to keep open the roads, and 
protect travellers, etc. Some of these ghdtwdls still hold their lands 
rent-free; others pay a quit-rent called panchaki to Government, 
and others to the zammddr. A fuller description of the ghdtwdls 
will •be found in my Statistical Account of Bankura, in which Dis- 
trict they form an important class of tenure-holders. 

Rates of Rent. — The lands of this District are divided into two 
great classes, sond and salt, Sond land: are those which are situated 
in near proximity to, and sdli tlx)se :emc#te*from, the village. The 
villages being built on the highest level^possiljle, the sond lands are 
necessarily high, and will not ordinarily retain water ; whereas sdli 
lands are comparatively low, and retain more or less water through- 
out the greater part of the year. Two croj)s a year are generally 
grown on sond lan^s, viz. an autumn crop of dus paddy, and a 
cold-weather crop of pulses, vegetables, or oil-seeds ; sdli lands, as 
a general rule, produce only one crop in the year, viz. the winder or 
dman rice crop. Occasionally, however, a second crop is also 
raised from exceptionally ^ood sdli lands situated on comparatively 
high land. Both smd and sdli lands are divided into four classes, 
renting according to the quality of the soil and the importance of 
the <jrop grown. Send land rents highest, in consequence of its 
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generally producing two crops in the' year, as well as because the 
more valuable crops, such as jute, sugar-cane, cotton, mulberry, etc., 
are grown on it. The rate of rent for this variety of land, excluding 
unusually high or unusually low rates, varies from 9s. per acre for 
fourth-class, to i6s. od. per acre for first-class land ; the rate of 
rent paid for sdli lands varies from 4s. 6d. per acre for fourth-class, 
to 1 8s. per acre for first-class land. No means exist of ascertaining 
the rates of rent for the different varieties of land prevailing in 
Bardwdn previous to or at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 
A general enhancement of rents has taken place since the passing 
of Act X. of 1859, the Land Law of Bengal, especially in the more 
comrrion descriptions of land growing rice and ordinary crops. 

The rates of rent current in Bardwdn vary also in different Sub- 
divisions, and even in different pargands of a Subdivision, sometimes 
to a considerable extent. In August 1872 the Collector submitted 
a, return to the Government of Bengal, showing the rates of rent 
paid by the cultivators in each Subdivision and pargand for the 
ordinary descriptions of land on which the commonest crops are 
grown. I reproduce the figures below. In forwarding the state- 
ments, the Collector mentions that he has spared no pains to obtain 
accurate returns, and that he has every reason to think that the 
information is trustworthy. Regarding the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the rates prevailing in the Rdniganj Subdivision and that paid 
for the same kind of land and the same crops in other parts 61 the 
District, the Collector states that this is due to the fact that the soil 
in Rdniganj is, generally speaking, strong clay and hard laterite, 
producing very poor crops, and consequently the land is let out at 
a lower rate of rent than m other Subdivisions. Crops other than 
common rice are gror.vn dfily to a very limited extent in Rdnfganj. 
Regarding the rates in tfie Kdlnd Subdivision, the Collector observes 
that they are so low as to raise a suspicion that they are inaccurate ; 
but the information was gathered from zaminddrs and actual culti- 
vators, as well as from an indigo-planter, whose figures corroborate 
those obtained from other sources. Reference was also made 
to Collectorate registry books to test the accuracy of the rates 
furnished. 

Before passing to the Subdivisional rent statements, it 'may be 
well to exhibit at a glance the ordinary averige rates of rent^Tor 
the whole District which are paid for the cultivation of certain 
descriptions of crops. These rates are returned by the Collector as 
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follows I ) Aus or sond land, producing also a second or cold- 
weather crop of pulses, oil-seeds, or vegetables ; rent from Re. r/8 
to Rs. 6 per bighd^ or fjom 9^s. to ;^r, i6s^ od. per acre. (2) Aman 
or sdH lands, producing oniy one crop generally, but under favour- 
able circumstances a secolid crop of til seed or khesdri is also ob- 
tained ; rent from 12 dnds to Rs. 3 per highd^ or from 4s. 6d. to 
1 8s. per acre. (3) Sugar-cane lands ^ rent fron/Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per 
bighdy or from i8s. to los. od. an acre. (4) Cotton land, from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 pfiT bighd, or from 12 s. to jli, los. od. per acre. (5) 
Potato land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per big/id, or from 18s. to 
j^iy I os. od. an acre. (6) Mulberry land, from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 per 
bigMy or from 4s. od. to 8s. od. per acre. (7) Jute land, 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per bighdy or from i8s. to lost od. per 
acre. (8) Hemp land, from R.>. 3 to Rs. 5 per bighd, or from i8s. 
to ;£\y los. od. per acre. (9) Pulses, vegetables, and oil-seeds are 
grown as a second crop upon dus lands, and no separate rent is 
charged for these crops. (10) Pan land ; rent, Rs. 10 per bigMy 
or ;£’3 per acre. Pdn is cultivated only to a very limited extent in 
Bard win. (11) Garden lands, from 12 dnds to Rs. 2 per bighdy or 
from 4s. 6d. to 12s. aif acre. (12) Grass land, used as a pasturage 
for cattle, from 4 to 8 dnds per bighdy or from is. 6d. to 3s. per acre. 

The following statement exhibits the prevailing rates of rent 
per acre paid by the ajctual cultivators for ordinary descriptions ol 
lan(i in the different pargands of each Subdivision of Bardwin 
District (1872) : — 

Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision. — (i) Pargand Bighi: 
dus rice land, on which a second crop of pulses is also grown, 
rent from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10/8, or, 12s. to,^, is. od. an acre; dman 
rice land, Rs. 4^, or 9s. ; sugar-can^from Rs. 6 to Rs. 1 2, or 
i2s. to J[^iy 4s. od. ; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10/8, or 12s. to 

;^i, IS. od. ; oil-seeds and vegetables, ks. 10/8, or ;^i, is. od. 

an acre. (2) Pargand Shihibid : dus or two-crop land, rent from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 10/8, or 12s. to £,\y is. od. an acre ; dman rice land, 
Rs. 5/4, .or los. 6(f an acre ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 7/8 to Rs. 14/4, 
or 15s. to £,\y 8s. 6d. ; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 11/4, or 12s. to 
J^\y 2s. 6d. ; oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 11/4, or jQ\y Jfs, 6d. 
(3) Pargands Samarshihf, Hdvili, Khandghosh, and Bardwin : 

or two-crop knd, rent from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 

^\y 4s. od. an acre; dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s. an acre; sugar- 

caiy, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 12s. to jQiy los. od. ; cotton, from 
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Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 4s. od. ; potatoes (011I3? grown in 
HdviK), Rs, 18, or i6s. od. ; oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 12, 
or j£i, 4s. od. an acr^, (4) Par^nd ^uzaffarshiW : dus or 
two-crop land, Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 4s. od. an acre ; 
dtnan land, Rs. 6/12, or 13s. 6d..; sugar-cine, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, 
or i2s. to los. od. ; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 
4s. od. ; oil-se^ds and vegetables, Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an 
acre. (5) Pargand Amiribid: dus or two-crop land, Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 13/8, or I2S. to I, 7s. od. an acre ; dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; 
sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 12s. to 10s. od. ; cotton, 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13/8, or 12s. to 7s. od. ; oil-seeds, Rs. 13/8, 
or 7 s. od. ; vegetables, Rs. 12, or £^1, 4s. od. ; and potatoes, 
Rs. 18, or 1 6s. od. an acre. (6) Pa?^ga?id Azmatshihf : dus or 
two-crop land, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 4s. od. ; dman 
land, Rs, 6, or 12s.; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 12s. to 
jQiy los. od. ; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 4s. od. ; 
oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 12, or jQi, 4s. od. an acre. (7) 
Pargands Chhutipur, Nalhi, Chaumihi, and Mazkuri : dus or 
two-crop land, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13/8, or 12s. to 7s. od. ; 
dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; sugar-cane, froln Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 
i2s, to ;^i, los. od. ; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13/8, or 12s. to 
^i, 7s. od. ; oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 13/8, or ;^i, 7s. od. 5 
and potatoes, Rs. 18, or ;£i, i6s. od. an acre. (8) Pargand 
Dheyi : dus or two-crop land, Rs. 6 to Rs. 10/8, or 124. to 
jQiy IS. od. ; dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 14/4, or i2S. to jQi, 8s. 6d. ; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 11/4, 
dr I2S. to jQiy 2s. 6d. ; and oil-seeds, Rs. 11/4, or jQi, 2s. 6d. 
an acre. (9) Pargands ^dra-hazirf, Bishnupur, and Karisundd : 
dus or two-crop land, to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 4s. od. ; 

dman land, Rs. 5/4, dr los. 6d . ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 to Rs, 15, 
or I2S. to ;^i, los. od. cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 
4s. od. ; and oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 12, or ;^i, 4s. od. 
an acre. (10) Pargand Arshd: dus or two-crop land, Rs. 7/8 to 
Rs. 13/8, or 15s. ^o 7s. od. ; d^nan land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; 
sugar - cane, cotton, oil-seeds, and vegetables, Rs. 13/8, or 
jQiy ^s. od. an acre. (ii) Pargands Rdnihdti, Sdtsikkd, and 
Kdsipur: dus or two-crop land, from Rsi 6 to Rs. 13/8, or 12s. 
to 7s, od. an acre ; dman land, Rs, 6, or an acre ; sug^- 
cane, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 12s. to los. od. ; cotton, from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. i2y or 12s, to £1, 4s. od. ; oil-seeds and vegota^es, 
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Rs. 15/8, hr Fif 7s. od. ; and potatoes, Rs. 18, or i6s. od. 
an acre. Mulberry, jute, indigo, and tobacco are hardly grown 
in this Subdivision, , ^ « 

Kalna Subdivision. — (\) Pargand Jahingirdbdd : dus or two- 
crop land, rent from Re! 1/8 to, Rs. 3/12, or 3s. to 7s. 6d. 

an acre ; dman land, Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 4/8, o’* 4s. 6d. to 9s. ; 

sugar-cane, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 95.^ to 12s. ; cotton, Rs. 4/8 to 
Rs. 6, or 9s. to i2s. ; mulberry, Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 
;£‘i, 4s. od. ; indigo, Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 3/12, or 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. ; 
and Vij|getables, Rs. 3/12, or 7s. 6d. an acre. (2) Pargand 
Sitsikkd ; . dus or two-crop land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6, or 6s. to 
I2S. ; dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 6s. to 15s.; sugar-cane 
and cotton, Rs. 6 to Rs. 9, or t2s. to i8s. ; mulberry, Rs. 9 
to Rs. 15, or 1 8s. to los. od. ; indigo, Rs. 3, or 6s. ; and 
vegetables, Rs. 6, or 12s. an acre. (3) Pargands Rinfhdti and 
Ambika Riipur : dus or two-crop land, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 1 2, or 

I2S. to jQi , 4s. od. ; dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 10/8, or 6s. to 

^i, IS. od. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 12, or 4s. od. cotton, Rs. 6 
to Rs. 9, or i2s. to 1 8s. ; and vegetables, Rs. 12, or £,1^ 4s. od. 
an acre. (4) Pargand Shdhdbdd: dus or two-crop land, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 9, or 6s. to i8s. ; dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 12, or 
6s. to £1, 4s. od, sugar-cane, Rs. 9, or i8s. ; cotton, Rs. 3 to 
Rs, 9, or 6s. to 1 8s. ; and vegetables, Rs. 9, or i8s. an acre. 

K^twa Subdivision. — The average rents paid for each separate 
description of land are uniform throughout all the pargands of 
the Subdivision. They are returned as follows: — Aus or two- 
crop land, rent from Rs, 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to 1 2s. an acre ; 
dman land, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, gr 9s, to, iis. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 7/8 
to Rs. 9, or 15s. to 18s. ; cotton, Rs. ^*'8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to 12s. ; 
oil-seeds, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to 12s. ; potatoes, Rs. 4/8 to 
Rs. 6, or 9s. to I2S. ; mulberries, Rs. 9,' or i8s. ; jute, Rs, 4/8 
to Rs. 6, or 9s. to i2s. ; indigo, Rs. 2/4, or 4s. 6d. ; tobacco, 
Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9 . to 12s.; and vegetables, Rs. 3, or 6s. 
an acre. Potatoes, mulberries, and tobacco ^re only cultivated 
in a few pargands. 

Bud-bud Subdivision. — (i) Pargands Gopbhdm, Bdghi,* and 
Champ^agari: dus or tN^o-crop land, rent from Rs. 9 to Rs, 15, 
or^iSs. to £\y 10^ od. ; dman, Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 6s. to 15s. 
an acre ; sugar-cane, cotton, oil-seeds, and jute, Rs. 9 to Rs, 15, 
or i^s. to £\, los, od. ; pdn or betel, Rs. 30, or £7 ^ ; indigo, 
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Re. i/8 to Rs. 9, or 3s. to i8s. ; tobacco, Rs. 15, or £1^ los. od. ; 
and vegetables, Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 9, or 7s. 6d. to i8s. an acre. (2) 
Pargand Bara-hazdri : dus or two-crojj lancl rent from Rs. 4/8 tp 
Rs. 7/8, or 9s. to 15s. an acre; dman^2J\^^ Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 
6s. to 15s. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to ;^i,4S. ; cotton, 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 9, or 12s. to i8s. ; oil-seeds and jute, Rs. 9 to Rs. 15, 
or 1 8s. to I os. od. ; pdjt or betel, Rs. 30, or ;^3 ; indigo, 
Re. t/8 to Rs. 9, or 3s. to i8s. ; and vegetables^ Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 9, 
or 7s. 6d. to 1 8s. an acre. Potatoes are not grown in this Sub- 
division, 

Rantganj Subdivision. — (i) Pargand Shergarh : dus or two- 
crop land, rent from Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 7/8, or 7s. 6d. to 15s. an acre; 
dman land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10/8, or 6s. to £\^ is. od. ; sugar- 
cane, Rs. 7/8 to Rs. 12, or 15s. to £1^ 4s. od. ; cotton, Rs. 6 to Rs. 
10/8, or I2S. to ;^i, IS. od. ; indigo, anas 12 to Rs. 3, or is. 6d. 
to 6s. ; tobacco, Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 12, or 7s. 6d. to £\y 4s. od. ; and 
vegetables, Rs. 3/12 to Rs, 7/8, or 7s. 6d. to 158. an acre. (2) Par- 
gand Silimpur: dus or two-crop land, rent from Rs. 2/7 to Rs. 6, 
or 4s. lo^d. to I2S. an acre; dman land, Rs. 2/7 to Rs. 6, or 
4s. lojd. to I2S. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 6/6 to Rsfio/S, or 12s. pd. tO;^i, 
IS. od. ; cotton, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 9, or 9s. to i^s. ; indigo, Rs. 4/8, or 
9s. ; tobacco, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 12, or 9s. to ;:^i, 4s. od. ; and vege- 
tables, Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 7/8, or 7s. 6d. to 15s. an acre. (3) Pargand 
Senpahdri : aus or two-crop land, from Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 7/8, or 4*^. 6d. 
to 15s. an acre ; dman land, Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 7/8, or 4s. 6d. to 15s. ; 
sugar-cane and cotton, Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, or i8s. to £\y 4s. od. ; 
indigo, Rs. 4/8, or 9s. ; tobacco, Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, or i8s. to £1^ 
4s.’ od. ; and vegetables, Ps. 6 to Rs. 7/8, or 12s. to 15s. an acre. 
(4) Pargand Kantanagar : ^ins or two-crop land, rent from Rs. 7/8 
to Rs. 9, or 15s. to 1 8s. an acre; dman land, Rs. 6 to Rs. 7/8, or 
I2S. to 15s. ; sugar-cane'J^ Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, or i8s. to £1^ 4s. od. ; 
and, cotton, Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, or i8s. to £\^ 4s. od. No rates 
given for indigo, tobacco, or vegetable lands. (5) Pargand Pdnrd : 
dus or two-crop land, rent from Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 6s. to 155. per 
acre ; dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 6s. to 15s, ; sugar-cane, Rs. 
6 to Ks. 12, or i2s. to £1^ 4s. od. ; cotton, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 12, or 
9s. to £i^ 4S* od. ; indigo, tobacco, and'’ vegetable land, Rs. 3, or 
6s. an acre. Potatoes, mulberry, and jute are not grown in R^jai- 
ganj Subdivision, 

Jahanabad Subdivision.— (i) Pargand Jahdndbdd : dus or^, two- 
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crop land, rent Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an acre; dm an land, Rs. 9, 
or i8s. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or los. od. ; cotton, Rs. 12, or 
4s. od. ; orl-seeds, •Rs. ^2, or jQi, 4* od. ; mulberry, Rs. 24, 
^^£^9 Ss. od. ; jute or hemp, Rs. 12, or;^i, 4s. od. ; indigo, Rs. 6, 
or i2S. ; and vegetables, Rs. 12, or ;^i, 4s. od. an acre. (2) Pargand 
Mandalghat : dus or two-crop land, rent Rs. 12, rr 4s. od. an 
iicre; dman land, Rs. 9, or i8s.; sugar*canc, Rs. 15, or los. od. ; 
cotton, Rs. 12, or .^i, 4s. od. ; oil-seeds, Rs. 12, or ^i, 4s. od. ; 
mulberry, Rs. 24, or ^2, 8s. od. ; jute or hemj), Rs. 12, or 
4s. odt; indigo, Rs. 6, or 12s.; and vegetables, Rs. 12, or £h 
4s. od. an acre. (3) Pargatid Samarsh.^hf *. dus or two-crop land, 
rent Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an acre; land, Rs. 9, or i8s. an 

acre; sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or jQ' , a os. od. ; cotton and oil-seeds, 
Rs. 12, or 4s. od. ; mulbehy', Rs. 24, or ^^2, 8s. od. ; jute or 
hemp, Rs, 12, or ;^i, 4s. od.; indigo, Rs. 6, or 12s.; and vegetables, 
Rs. 10/8, or ;^i, IS. od. an acre. (4) Pargand Baldgarh : dus or two- 
crop land, rent Rs. 12, or ;^i, 4s. od. an acre; dman land, Rs. 9, 
or i8s. ; sugar-cane, Rs, 15, or jQi, los. od. ; cotton and oil-seed§, 
Rs. 12, or £iy 4s. 0(1. ^ mulberry, Rs. 24, or ^£2, 8s. od. ; jute or 
hemp, Rs. 12, or 4s. od.; indigo, Rs. 6, or 12s.; and vegetables, 
Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an acre. (5) Pargand Hdvilf : dus or two- 
crop land, rent Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an acre; dman land, Rs. 9, 
or i8s. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or los. od. ; cotton and oil-seeds, 
Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an acre. (6) Pargand Khandghosh : dus or 
two-crop land, rent Rs. 12, or ^1, 4s. od. an acre ; dman land, Rs. 9, 
or i8s. ; and sugar-cane, Rs. 15,01 los. od. per acre. (7) 
Pargand Bair:! : dus or two-crop land, rent Rs. 12, or j£\^ 4s. pd. 
an acre ; dman land, Rs. 9, o? i8s. ^and" sugar-cane and cofton 
land, Rs. 15, or los. od. an acre. ' (8) Petrgand Bhursut: dus 
or two-crop land, Rs. 12, or 4s. od. ^n acre; dman land, Rs. 
9, or i8s. ; sugar-nne, Rs. 18, or £,1^ i6s. od. ; cotton, Rs. 12, or 
jQi, 4s. od* ; potatoes, Es. 12, or ;£i, 4s. od. ; mulberry, Rs. 18, or 
i6s. od. ; tobacco, Rs. 18, or £1, i6s. od. ; and vegetables, 
Rs. 6, or I2S. an acre. (9) Pargand Chitwd : dus or two-crop land, 
rent Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an acre ; dman land, Rs. 9, or i8s^; and 
cotton, Rs. 18, or ;£■!, i6s. od. an acre. (10) Pargand Bishnupur : 
dus ox two-crop land, rent Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an acre; dman 
land, Rs. 6, or 12^.; sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or los. od. ; cotton, 
Rs. 24, or ;^2, 8s. od. ; oil-seeds, Rs, 24, or £,2^ 8s. od. ; jute or 
hemp, Rs. 12, or ;^i, 4s. od. ; and vegetables, Rs. 12, or £1^ 
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45. od. an acre., (ii) Pargand Bira-hazdri: dus or two-crop land, 
Rs, 12, or 4s. od. ; dfnan land, Rs. 6, or 12s. ; sugar-cane, 
Rs. 15, or I os. od.15 cotton, Rs. ^4, or# ;£2, 8s. od. ; oil-seeds, 
Rs. 24, or ;^2, 8s. od. ; jute or hemp, Rs. 12, or ;^i, 4s. od. ; and 
vegetables, Rs. 12, or ;^i, 4s. od. an acre. 

Manure is largely used in Bardwin District, and consists princi- 
pally of cow-dung, muddy ea^th containing a quantity of decayed 
vegetable matter, and dug up from old lands or the bottoms and 
sides of tanks, and khol or oil-cake, the refuse of oil-seeds after 
the oil has been extracted. For low-lying rice-lands \sdli\; about 
22 cwts. of cow-dung per acre, or 30 maunds j)er bighd^ are deemed 
liberal. Khol or oil-cake is chiefly used as manure for land growing 
sugar-cane and potatoes, about 22 cwts. per acre, or 30 maunds per 
bighd^ being required. 

Irrigation as a scientific system is almost unknown in Bardwdn 
District, although tanks, and in some instances small khdls and 
ifatural watercourses, are used to supplement the rainfall. It is a 
common custom to dam up the lesser streams, with a view to the 
irrigation of the neighbouring fields ; and tlic systematic obstruction 
of the drainage channels by this practice is said to be one of the 
causes of the prevalence of epidemic fever. I'he cost of irrigating 
good rice land is estimated at Re. i per bighd, or 6s. per acre, and 
of good sugar-cane land, which requires continual moisture, Rs. 5 
per bighd^ or ;;^i, los. od. per acre. Wells are not used in Bardwin 
for irrigation purposes. Rotation of crops is not practised in the 
District. 

Natural Calamities : Blights. — Blights are of very rare occur- 
rerfce. The Collector states that $here are only two instances on 
record of blight having occtirred to any serious extent. On one of 
these occasions the destruction of crops was caused by locusts ; 
and on the other, by a description of worm, said’ to be probably of 
the same species as the wire-worm, which sometimes proves so 
destructive to the crops in England. No remedial measures appear 
to have been adopted on either of these occasions. 

Floods. — Before the construction of the railway and the Ddmodar 
embaiikment, floods were common in Bardwdn District. They 
extended along the left bank of the Ddmddar river, and frequently 
caused great damage to property and loss of life. The* Ddmodjif 
embankment now protects the whole country northiii^ds of that 
river; and the damage caused by inundations of the river on its 
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op|>osite tfeink is comparatively slight and insignificant. The Ajai 
and Bh^girathi frequently overflow their banks, causing more or less 
damage to the crops on^the neighbouring lands. In the last century, 
a serious flood of the Ddraodar, in 1770, caused great temporary, 
although not permanent, tlamage to the country. The injury to 
the winter rice-crop of that year caused by this flood, following on a 
previous season of scarcity owing to drought, intensified the famine 
of r77o. The inundation was first observed on the 29th September 
;^=%i77o, when the waters of the Dimodar rose to a level with the top 
of the embankment, and near the western extremity of the town of 
Bardwan the embankment gradually gave way. The damage was 
repaired, but only temporarily ; as, four or five days afterwards, a 
second rising of the river took rflace, and resulted in the entire 
destruction of the embankment. The rising of the water w^as so 
rapid, that every effort to check the violence of the torrent proved 
in vain. I'he town of Bardwdn was almost totally destroyed ; not a 
mud house remained, and even the brick houses suffered consider- 
ably. The line of country from Mandalghdt to Salimabid and 
Champdnagari suffered incalculable loss ; and as the Ajai also had 
flooded its banks, the whole tract between that river and the D^mo- 
dar became subrherged to a depth of from three to four feet. On 
the 9th October the water abated. 1'he pargands which suffered 
most in loss of human life and cattle, and damage done to crops 
and ^dwellings, were Mandalghdt Kismat, Bardd, Chitwd, Bdgh^, 
Bdlid, Baird, Chaumdhd, Rdnfhdti, Salimdbdd, Gopbhum, Muzaffar- 
shdhi, and Champdnagari. The sugar-cane and cotton crops suffered 
severely ; and both, these crops appear to have been cultivated to a 
much larger extent than at prese/it. i be, whole of the embankment 
was in a state of ruin ; and a sum of ^8000 was remitted from the 
land revenue payable by the Mahdrdjd, in consideration of his under- 
taking the necessary repairs, the cost of which, however, is sdid to 
have far exceeded the sum remitted. It was not till a period of two 
years had elapsed that the cultivators began to recover from their 
distress. They had to pay their rent to the Mahdrdjd and other 
zaminddrsy in spite of the ruin to which they were reduced owing 
to the loss of their crops, cattle, and homesteads. The Colfector 
• cannot find, however, that any abatement was made in the Govern- 
ment demand for lajid revenue on account of the calamity. 

Two other floods have occurred within the experience of the 
present generation on such a scale as to seriously affect the pro- 
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sperity of the District, viz. in 1823 and 1855. The intindation of 
1823 is said to have been the most serious of any on record In 
a paper entitled *The^Bardwan Rdj,* published in the Calcutta 
Revieiv of April 1872, this flood an*<i»the destruction occasioned 
by it is described as follows : — * At Bai*dwin, it (the flood) com- 
menced on the night of the 26th September 1823. Incalculable 
mischief was caused by the bursting of the embankments of the 
Ddmodar, Bhdgirathi or rfiiglf, and minor streams. A corre- 
spondent of the Calcutta Monthly Journal thus describes the inundr. 
tion : — “ Picture to yourself a flat country completely under water, 
running with a force apparently irresistible, and carrying with it 
dead bodies, roofs of houses, palanquins, and wreck of every descrip- 
tion.” It lasted for three days ; communication was cut off, and 
the owners of masonry houses took refuge on the roofs. For many 
miles the thatched and mud houses, as well as thousands of trees, 
were prostrated. Such trees as had withstood the ravages of the 
flood formed the resting-places of men. I'lie area embraced by 
the flood commenced from Bdli, and extended for twenty-five miles. 
The villages on both banks of the Bhagirathf or Hdgli, especially 
on the west bank, were submerged. The height of the water in 
these villages was at first about three feet ; they were navigable by 
boats during the continuance of the flood. On the 29th September, 
a boat, which had started across country from Calcutta, and gone 
all the way under full sail, arrived at Bard wan. The loss of life 
was immense. The inundation rose, and at its height, on the 2d 
October, the water was about seven feet deep. The crops were 
destroyed ; the houses were submerged and ultimately carried away 
by the flood ; the people were destitute of food, insomuch that 
parents sold their offspring/*or a mouthful of rice. The landmarks 
distinguishing the jlts or holdings of the cultivators being swept 
away, gave rise to gre(*t confusion and endless litigation. The 
owners of properties were converted into claimants for land which 
had been in their possession and that of their forefathers for gene- 
rations.' » ’ 

The inundation of 1855 resulted in the destruction of the em- 
bankment on the right side of the Ddmodar. Previous to this, the 
embankments had been in charge of the zambtddrs or landholders 
within whose estates they lay ; but the neglejt of certain pro^ie- 
tors having caused the periodical breaching of the embankments. 
Government took the matter into its own hands, maintainii^ the 
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emb^nkmelht^ itself, and debiting the landholders with a portion 
of the cost. After the destruction of the emban^ents on the right 
side of the D^modar in 18^5, it was revived to abandon them, 
and only keep up those on 4 he left bank. New embankments have 
been accordingly constructed along the whole of the left bank of 
the Ddmodar, — measure which has resulted in ^he comparative 
immunity of the country north of it from flood. On the opposite 
bank, the tract of country between tlie Ddmodar and Riipndrdyan 

Dhalkisor rivers bordering on Midnapur District is occasionally 
subme^ed, but the damage done is seldom of a very serious cha- 
racter. 

The Embankments, now under the eoutrol of Government, and 
constructed and maintained for the prevention of inundation, are 
mainly situated along the Ddmodar, Dhalkisor, and Ajai rivers. 
The principal ten of them are set forth in Schedule D of the new 
Embankment Act (No. VI. of 1873, B. C.), which has recently 
passed through the Bengal Council, as follow : * * 

, (i) Left Embankment of the Ddmodar River . — A continuous line 
of embankment on the left bank of the Ddmodar river, 107 miles 
in length. It commences in the village of Silid, pargand Champd- 
nagari, in Bardwdn, and terminates in the village of A\ij)\xr^ pargand 
Mandalghdt, in Hugh District. 

(2) Left Embankment of the Dhalkisor and Sankrd Rivers . — ^A 
continuous line of embankments, 5 miles 250 feet in length, com- 
mencing in the village of Rdmnagar, pargand Baird, and terminating 
in the village of Gasnd, pargand Jahdndbdd. 

(3) R^S^i Embankment of the Dhalkhor and Jhumi Rivers . — A 

continuous line of embankment^ 6 raiies^ 3200 feet in length, com- 
mencing in the village of Digrd, pargct^id Baird, and terminating in 
the village of Saui, pargand Bardd. * 

(4) Shaikhpur Embankment. — K circuit*^ embankment, 18 miles 
5108 feet in length. It commences at the bifurcation of the rivers 
Sankrd and Jhumf, in the village of Shaikhpur, pargand Baird, and 

' passing along the l 5 ft bank of the Jhumi river through the villages 
of Srimantpur, Anandpur, and Thdkurdnichak, and thence along the 
right bank of the Sankrd river through the villages of Narsinlfchak, 
Kuldt, Gujrdt, and others; finally terminates at its starting-point. 

(5) Khasbar Emf^ankment . — A circuit embankment, 5 miles 5240 
feet in length. It commences at the point of bifurcation of the 
Jhumi and Amadd rivers, in the village of Ldlchak, pargand Bardd, 
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and passing along the right bank of the Jhuini river through the 
villages of Pdrbaticliak, Prasddchak, and Jaibdgh, and thence along 
the left hank of the An^add river through the villages of Khasbar, 
Saui, and Ldlchak, finally terminates at ks starting-point. 

(6) Dhdn^arUi Embankment, — An cmlVankment 2 miles 2520 feet 
in leiigth. Tt commences in the village of DhingviViA, />argand Jahd- 
ndbdd, and, running along the left bank of the Ru})ndrdyan river, 
finally tcTminates at another j)lace in the same village. 

(7) R/gkt Embankment on the Ajai River, — A continuous line 'lii 
embankment, 4 miles in length. It ( ommcnces at a masonrv sluice 
near the junction of the 'Tunf and Balpahdrf khdls, in the village 
of Bishnupur, par^and Sen])ahdri, and terminates in the village of 
Arjunbdn' in the same pargand. 

(8) Right Embankment of the Ajai Rhcr, — A continuous line of 
embank men t, 7 miles 39<So feet in length. It commences in the 
village of Ckinrbdzdr, pargand Shergarh, mui terminates at the 
jfifiction of the "riini khd/ with the Ajai river, in the village of 
Kajladihi, pargand Sen])ahan'. 

(9) 'Right Jimbankment of the Ajai River. — A continuous line of 
embankment, 1 1 miles in length. It ccfmmences in the village 
of Sdtkonid, pargand Senpahdri, and terminates in the village of 
Sagarposta, pargand CiO])bhum. 

(10) Jxft Embankment of the Ajai River. -A continuous embank- 
ment, 3 miles in length. It ('ommenccs in tlie village of Sjnghi, 
pargand Azmatshdhi, and terminates in the village of Bdmunid in 
the same pargand. 

l)ROU(iHT. - Bardwan is not more liable to droughts than other 
Districts of Lower Bengal; and ^when they do occur, they are 
occasioned by insufficient fdinfall, and not by the failure of the 
rivers before they enfer the District. Only two instances of drought 
have taken ])lacc withib the memory of the present generation 
sufficiently serious to affect the general })rosperity of the District. 
'Phe most im|)ortant was that which occurred in 1865. No special 
.safeguards against Virought are adopted by the \)eoi)le. In seasons 
of scanty rainfall, they seek 10 obtain water for the fields most in 
need**of it from the nearest tanks and streams : but these soon dry 
up. 1'he l^istrict wholly depends on itsf rainfall, and if that fails, 
the people have no artificial means of irrigation.^ 

CoMPKNSATiN<^. inkluknc:e.s in the case of droughts dr floods exist 
only in a very small degree in this District. 'The damage caused to 
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ldW 4 'yli% lakds by floods far exceeds the benefits derived from the 
increased fertiltt} of the high lands in such a season. On the other 
hand, in Case^lff drought, botji high and loOir lands suffer; and there 
^ is bjiililittle marsh land in tile District capable of being brought into 
, cultivation in such a year, as a ])artial compensariori for the loss 
elsewhere. There are, therefore, hardly any circumstances in the 
cohdition’ of the DistrFct wliich would»tend to compensate for losses 
to the crops caused either by floods or droughts. 

^Famine Warnings. — During the famine of i860, tlie maximiiin 
price of common htftsked rice was 7 seers per rupee, or 14s. 9|d. 
per hundredweight; unhusked rice selling at about half this rate. 
In 1S70 the Collector reported t: -:i prices had fallen nearly to 
the ordinary rates prevailing uefore the famine of 1866. In the 
opinion of the Collector, Coverninent relief operations become 
necessefry when the price of common rice rises to as high as from 
seven to eight seers for the rupee, or from 14s. to 16s. a hundre^d^- 
weight, because at these rates the majority of the peo])le 
could not afford to purchase sufficient rice to keep them in» 
health. A famine should be apprehended in case of the failure 
of two crops successiv(?ly, followed by drought. As soon as it_ 
appears that such a calamity is likely to occur, jirices rise imme- 
diately, the agricultural classes are reluctant to j)art with their stores 
of grain, and a general panic spreads abroad. 1 'he Collector 
states that, if common rice were selling at the rate of sixteen seers 
per rupee, or 6s. Qd. a hundredweight, in the months of January 
or February, or soon after the hai vesting of tlic winter rice crop, 
it should be regarded as a warning of approaching scarcity amount- 
ing to. famine. Partial scarcitiw occ^^r •occasionally in particular 
tracts, but the distress caused by them can be jther avoided or met 
by importations from other parts. I'he people of Bardwan depend 
,, almok entirely upon the dman, or winter rice croj), for their means 
oT subsistence ; and a failure of this crop could not be'eompen- 
. sated for by the dus, or autumn rice crop, which is^only citlti\ated on 
^;a comparatively small scale. The Collector states that facility of 
communication is the only protection against famine. In I^ard- 
wdn Stich facilities are, on the whole^ sufficient to avert the ex- 
tremity of famine from flie greater part of the District; 
ceijjam tracts in thd south and south-west of the District, 
ing ori HdgH and Bdnkurd, such as thdnds Indas, Khandghosh, 
^^^and S^aindj'the meills of communication are imperfect. Portions 
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of Bhdturil and Mantreswar thdndsy too, are very inaccessible, and 
particularly so in the rainy season, the time of the year in which 
help would be most urgently required in case of fartfine. / 

The Famine of 1866. — Bardwjln was one of the Districts of 
Lower Bengal in which the famine of 1866 was severely felt, 
although not to anything like the same degree as in 'Nadiyd or 
Midnapur Districts. The fallowing brief History of the famine in 
Bardwdn is compiled from the ‘District Narrative’ in the Re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the fanfihe 
in Bengal and Orissa in 1866, and from the * statements fDblished 
at the end of volume ii. of their Report : — The early or autumn rice 
crop of 1865 was a full one, and the winter rice crop, taken over 
the whole l^istrict, prol)ably did not average less than two-thirds 
of a full outturn. By March 1866, however, distress began to 
make itself felt, and coarse rice, which usually sells at from Re. 1/4 
tq Rs. 2 per mainid, or 3s, 5!. to 5s. 6d, a hundredweight, at that 
time of the year, was then selling at Rs. 4/8 a matmd, or 12s. 3d.- a 
hundredweight. In June the price rose to Rs. 5 a mauvdy or 13s. Sd, 
a hundredweight, against Rs. 2/2 a viaundy or 5s. lod. a hundred- 
weight, the usual rate in that month. In the beginning of July 
there was a sudden influx of paupers into the toWn of Bardwan, 
principally from the weaving towns of Clundrakond in Midnapur, 
(then in Hdgll), and Bishnupur in Binkura ; also from other parts 
of Bdnkurd, and from Birbhum District. This appears Ic have 
resulted from the rise of prices consequent on the injury done to the 
dus^ or early rice crop, by heavy rain in June. The attraction to 
the town was caused \yy the customary distributions of rice made 
by the Mahdrdjd, and by the trustees (inahants) of various religious 
endowments, d'he Mahdnlja increased his daily charitable dis- 
tributions of rice, but tlie increasing number of applicants soon 
made it impossible for all to gain access to the existing relief- 
houses. On the nth July a meeting of native gentlemen was 
held, ^ho formed themselves int(» a committee, raised subscrip- 
tions, and on die 15th July oiiencd a relief-house, in which 
they distributed cooked rice to the distressed. The number of 
applicants for relief rapidly increased; and on the 27th July the 
committee were obliged to seek assistance from Government, 
rej^senting that they were feeding about six thousand persons 
daily. On the 23d July the Mahdrdjd opened a special anna^ 
ckhatra^ or feeding-house, for the purpo4(|lof supplying the 
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famine jistupers: it was at first attended by about 1200 persons. 
In August, ‘ he Board of Revenue granted a sum Of ;j^3oo for the 
relief of distress, which was soon after followed up by a further 
, grant of £^200. Upon,r<lceipt of these funds, the Commissioner 
of the Division formed a committee, consisting partly of official and 
partly of private gentlemen, the previous committee of native 
gentlemen .being amalgamated with the new one. 

At the first meeting of the committee, a letter was read from the 
of Bardwdn, offcriifg to provide for all the destituk: 
pauj| 4 ers in Bardwdn town entirely at his own exj^eiise, the arrange- 
ments being subject to the supervision and approval of the Com- 
missioner. This munificent was at once accepted, and from 
the 6th vSeptember the worl. uf gratuitous relief in the town was 
made over to the Mahdraji. The Mahdrajifs representative at 
first aiipearcd to be ur /illing to make labour a condition of relief. 
He eventually found, >wever, that the number of apidicanis could 
never be expected ' decrease as long as all who asked we4*e^ \ \ 
gratuitously. Out of the six thousand daily apjilicants who wA 
being fed by the IMahdn'ya, three thousand were selected as deser\ 
ing of gratuitous relief ; the remainder were required to wprk, the 
remuneration being (6 pue) a day for each adult. At first the 
labourers were few, but the number soon rose to three huuj'rcd, who 
were emi/loyed in rejiainng roads, t Icaring out tanks, and cutting 
jungle. Clothes were distributed giatuitously to 2 1 83 jicrsons in all ; 
and subsisten(‘e money was given to enaldc the paujiers to return 
tcUheir homes, as the distress began to subside In October the 
number of 2t];plicants fell grad .aUy, and on the 31st of that month 
the returns showed only i . > as being •fed daily. The total ex- 
penditure of the Mahintrl up toVthe 4lh November amounted to 
;^r45c;. On the 21st November the Maharaja’s relief dcjiot was 
visited by Mi. Dampicr, one of the famine Commissioners. The 
labour test was never fully carried out here, and it was practi- 
cally optional rather than compulsory. The following description 
of the relief depot, at the time of Mr. Dampier’s visit, is quoted 
from page 321 of vol. i. of the Famine Commissioners’ Rcpoit : — 
‘ According to the returns made by those in charge of the opera- 
tions, only five hundred or six hundred were then receiving gratui- 
toij,s relief thei;e; but Mr, Dampier saw above a diousancl people 
being fed, The women and children were far more numerous than 
the men, but there were many men. The people did not as a body 
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show any signs of emaciation or starvation. Men and t<?rftnen were 
stout and in gOod case. There. appeared -to be no limit to their 
rations. Several of them had been for months subsisting on this 
charity, and, though probably stronger ^nd haler than they ever 
were in their lives before, had not done a ^ay*s work. Not a man 
was being employed in the labour yard. In fact, it seemed that 
labour had been almost optional, and not ^ compulsory. It was 
explained that the returns of ptflrsons receiving gratuitous relief did 
not show the entire number fed, because six hundred only 
** ticket-holders,” and the remaining four or five hundred ^ere 
admitted at the discretion of the managers when they cried out 
very much.” The numbers who were being fed daily were doubtless 
decreasing rapidly, but entirely at their own desire. They received 
subsistence money to lake them home when they chose to go ; but 
the MahinijTs agents were inclined to feed all who chose to apply 
as long as they wished to be fed.* 

Xhe Commissioner, as soon as he was relieved of the charge of 
•the destitute poor in the Municii)ality, started a pauper hospital for 
the sick ; and the municipal carts were sct^,apart for the conveyance 
•of the .sick to hospital and the removal of the dead from the town. 
During the two months from Sej)tcmber 6th to November 6th, 
2$2 persons were treated in this famine hospital, of whom loi 
died, the majority of the deaths resulting from starvation or 
dysentery caused by want of food. A few cases of cholera, and 
35 of small-pox (of which lo terminated fatally), also occurred. 
On the 2d October a second x)auper hospital was established 
by the Mahiraja, in which 141 persons were treatcd,*of‘whom 40 
died. • 

Outside the town the distreslf was not very serious throughout 
the headquarters Subdivision. Inundations had ravaged the 
country on the ox)i)Osite side of the Damodar, which is unprotected 
by embankments, and destroyed 3065 houses, the inhabitant^ of 
which left their homes for the towns in search of food, A relief 
centre was accordin|:ly e.stabli.shed at Khandghosh,oand another at 
Mena^iri, at both of which relief was given in the shape of money, 
'at the rate of three j)i('e or one penny a day to each adult, there 
being no facilities for the distribution of cooked food. The amount 
of relief thus given was only supplementary to the qjiarity of prhj'ate 
individuals. A sum of money was also placed at the disposal of 
the Rev. Mr. Neile for relief purposes at Jchhi^pur, near 
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%tolaboiir y^d for basket and rope making, cutting jungle, 
etc., m.s o|)ened bn the r4th October. 

In the BdWi 4 Subdivision, from 6o to loo men were fed daily 
at the headquarters station by the Assif^tant Magistrate at his own 
cost ; and from 300 to 400 people were fed daily at Miinkur for a 
period df from two to ^thrce months, by the liberality of a native 
gentleman, Bibu Hlrdlil Misra. fn Oclu’ jr, an apjjliration was 
made for police assistance to keep the Mdnkur station piemises free 
.^paupers, who congregated theie, and i>resscd around the railway 
cSt^ges on the arrival of the trains. Upon this, funds wefe 
supplied by the Bardwdn Committee to the Assistant Magistrate of 
Bdd-biid, for the distribution of relief in tlie sliape of money. 

In the Kiitwd (Cutwa) Subdi\ on, distress seems to have first 
manifested itself in July; at 1 on tlic 28th of that month the Deputy 
Magistrate reported tliat he had convened a meeting and raised 
subscriptions. He now ajiplied for a Government grant of ^£200, 
suggesting that several public w^oiks should be jiut in hand at once. 
The Magistrate replied that the able-bodied should lie referred to 
the Executive Engineer for w^oik; and on the 4th August the Com- 
missioner wrote, statiuu that it was unlikely tluit Government 
would assist Kdtwd, or any of the lich Sub-Districts along the 
Bh^girathi. According to the l)e[)iity Magisttate's report, the 
Bdgdis, Haris, and other low castes who own no land, were the 
jirincipal sufferers,* the wages which they earned as labourers being 
quite insufficient for the supj>ort of their lamilics. The poorer 
cultivators with a few hg/nh of land were aKo sufferiug, as they had 
consumed j-11 their little stock of ncr^, and were without money ; 
but as the prosjieits of the next crop were good, the mahdjans 
were advancing rice to thcijj. j^he iiiahdjans would not, however, 
advance to those *who held no land. Pet^v traders, and those liv'ug 
on small fixed incomes, w^ere alsq much straitened, and had 
nothing left which they could sell or mortgage. The Deputy 
Majpstrate estimated that thirty-five per cent, of the population were 
suffering from the effects of the famine to the extent of not getting 
tegular and full meals, but the people were not in a starving con- 
dition. Labourers had flocked to the special work on the^road 
between Nadiyi and Plasscy, which is only ten miles distant from 
K^tiydj four hundred others had taken employment on ordinary 
w8rk. No fufther application was made for Government aid at 
Kitwi, where a relief centre was established and maintained by 
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private funds, the subsdiptions raised amounting to The 

daily number fed at the K^twd centre reached a maximum of 900 
on the 26th August, from which date it gradually fell to 310. 
Relief operations were closed on the 13th October. In the course 
of October and November, the price of cdkrse rice fell to Rs. 4 a 
maundy or r*iS. a hundredweight; afterwards to Rs. 3/8 a maumfy 
or 9s. 6d. a hundredweight; and finally to Rs. 2/8 a maundy or 
6s. pd. a hundredweight. 

No external aid was granted for Kalnd (Culna) Subdivision^ 
where private subscriptions amounting to 150 were collected^f“uy 
the Deputy Magistrate, and relief was given in the shape of cooked 
food and clothing to about 30,000 persons. Besides the distribution 
at the special relief-house, some hundreds of poor people were daily 
fed at the hlahdrdjd’s temples at Kdlnd, at which distributions of 
uncooked food to the poor are made at all times. 

Rdnfganj Subdivision probably siififered most severely in the 
famine; but at that time it was included within the magisterial 
jurisdiction of Bdnkurd District, only tlie revenue jurisdiction being 
attached to Bardwdn. 'I'he town of Rdnfganj contains several 
depots, at which tlie emigration agents ccillect the coolies whom 
they have recruited ; and in the first four months of 1866 no fewer 
than seventeen thousand tmigiant coolies left Rdnfganj by rail. 
In the middle of June, coolie recruiting had to be stopiied, as small* 
pox had broken out among the coolies, and was being imported 
into the town. Severe distress was manifested in June, when the” 
Assistant Collector rejiorted that, in consequence of the drain on the 
male population owing to emigration, Rdnfganj was full of women 
and children, who were follow ing carts laden with rice, and picking 
up the grains which fell. Soon after'^ards, numbers of destitute 
people began to flock in frprn Mdnbhdm District ; and on the 30th 
June a sum of out of tl^e £$00 which had been assigned to 
Bdnkurd Distri('t, was forwarded to Rdniganj. A public meeting was 
held in the middle of July, and subscriptions were raised amounting 
to besides promised contributions of ;^4o a month as long as 

the distress lasted. Relief distributions began on the 20th July, when 
uncoftked rice was given gratuitously to the destitute, and sold at 
^ the rate of ifd. a lb. or 2\ dnds a seer (which was {)elow the market 
rate) to all-comers, but not more than i|d. (i was sold to 

each applicant As soon as the distributions and sIHbegan, peo|He 
rfrom the nekhbourhood flocked into Rdnfarani ir^Rch numbers. 
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th^t tlie were obliged to limit the quantity of rice to be 

distribitted ^ijy, and cooked rations were substituted for uncooked 
rice for grattjftcuS distribution. Early in August the Assistant 
Collector repoiled that^ the state ol things was most distressing. 
I'he miners and others er5ipk)yed about tfie collieries were deserting 
their families and leaving them to staive. I’he owners of the 
collieries, and notably the Bengal Coal C'ofiipany,- were relieving 
their workmen by ■selling rice to them below the market rate. A 
wealthy Hindu widow lady, a zamij^idr and owner of collieries, was 
the same, and was also gratuitously feeding a number of 
destitute persons, who at one time amounted to tw^o thousand at 
SitirsoL Notwithstanding all these measuicb, the corpses of. thirty 
stranger paupers were found n> v’”iges belonging to the Behgal 
Coal Company. The means th^ disjiosal oi the committee were 
inadequate, and a further grant ol jQioo was made by the Board of 
Revenue on the 23d August; a sum of ^100 >vas also received 
from a fund subscribed by the servants of the East Indian Railway 
Company ; and also ;^5o more from the Bankura Central Com- 
mittee. 'Centres of relief were thereupon o])ened at four places in 
the interior of the Subdivision, wheic gratuitous distributions as well 
as cheap sales of rice weic made, liie mortality in the town from 
diseases induced by privation of food w<is very considerable, and a 
pauper hospital, and afterwards a small-pox h0spit.1l, were estab- 
lished. The number of deaths in the streets and hospital is 
tjstimated at an average of fift(*en a day during the months of July, 
August, and September. Employment on tlie roads was found for 
1500 paupers in September. 'I'he moitality, however, still con- 
tinued very great, the paujicrs flocking in from Bankura, ManbhUm, 
and Deogarh, in a state of utter ^traAoii, and dying soon after 
they arrived, from the effects o’' sriivaMon, dysentery, and diarrhera. 
Numbers of children w'ere deserted, and w^eie sent to die tirphanage 
of the Rev. Mr Stern at Bardw^in, fS whom the committee made 
a grant of ;^io. In October a second instalment of ;£^ioo was 
received from the East Indian Railway Fund, and distributions and 
sales were carried on till the 19th November, when operations 
w^re discontinued, the price of rice having fallen to foiirteen^eers 
per rupee, or 8s. a hundredweight. The pauper and .small-pox 
hospitals, however, «were kept open for some time longer. The 
toital amount expended on relief in Rdniganj Subdivision was ac 
follows Granted direct from the Board of Revenue, and from the 
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general allowance to Binkurd District, ;C3oo ; private $i3b$|rip.tions, 
-£’256, i6s. od. ; East Indian Railway Fund, ;£*2 00 ; totals 7 56, 

16s. od. The aggregate of the daily total of persons \yho received 
relief is returned by the coniinittee at 348/296, or a daily average 
of 2902 for the four months, from the nriddle of July to the middle 
of November, during which the operations were in progress. 
Tliese numbers- include all who purchased at the cheap sales, as 
well as those who received food gratuitously, or in payment for 
such light labour the committee required. ^ 

. In Jahrlnabad Subdivision, w'here there is a large weaving 
agricultural population, there was also very severe distress. The 
greater* part of the Subdivision, however, then belonged to Hugh', 
and an account of the local distress will be found in my Statistical 
Account of that District, given in a previous volume. 

In Bardwdn gttnernlly (excluding the Rdniganj and Jahdndbdd 
Subdivisions, which did not then belong to the District), the total 
amount expended on relief by the Bard wan, ^Kdtwd, and Kdlnd 
Relief Committees w:is as follows: — From the Board of Revenue, 
J^Soo ; from tlie Calcutta Central Relief Cc'njmittee,' A!, 200 ; 
private subscriptions, 16s, od. : total, i6s. od. The 

Kdtwd and Kdlnd relief centres were maintained solely by private 
subscriptions. 'Fhis sum, however, does not include the expenditure 
incurred by the Mahdrdjd and other ])rivntc individuals in giving 
relief, besides ^483 granted and ^421 advanced for special works. 
The average daily total number of jjaupers relieved in Bardwdrf’ 
(exclusive of Rdniganj and Jahdnitl'dd Subdivisions, and also of the 
town paupers who were supported by the liberality of the Mahdrdjd), 
from July to November, is returned as follows: — July, 845 ; 
August, 1490 / SeptembeV, 327 October, 90 ; and November, 

In conduding the District narrative of the famine in Bardwiln 
(which, it must be remembered, did not llien include Rdniganj 
and the greater part of Jahdndbdd Subdivision, wliere the distress 
was severest), the Famine Commissioners remark ns follow^ — 

* Speaking comparatively, the people of fhis Jlisirict did not suner 
severely. The generally prosperous condition of the culLivatilig' 
classes, caused by their proximity to the Calcutta markets, enabled 
them to oppose a greater power of resistance to famine than that 
which could be offered by the cultivators of the less advanced 
Districts to the w^est and south-west, and they also received much 
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support ^>6in their landlord*? The di\ labourcj-» -were driven into 
the. towns to seel for subsistence, and U ere swelled the crowds of 
paupers who ha( come m fi om DisOuts which had suffered more 
severely In tliese centres diseisc and deith were unavoidable 
Although the external r<*lief granted to this Distiut was small, we 
think that it probably flid not fill short of the reijuiiemenls It 
would, however, hive been wrll 1^ the o^un/ed rcliif it the 
different poirfts m the inUiior of the Distiiit hid ]>cen begun 
^arb^*r m the season ’ 

*^>RnGN AND Austnii i Proi 1 IT loi s In 1S71 four T uropeaft 
landholders were regi^U red is pioprieti r (ii tlie 1 )wliict rent icll 
In the same >cir thtic wcie jSoo M ns dm in inoiinetoi-^ out of 
i totil of amount ci \eninient lincl u\ehue jiaid 

l)y them m that ii w is a out of a tot 1 land rcseiiue 

derived from the Distiut ui tint \c ii ot / 970 oi only i 7 

per cent of the whole, wide tiu Muhimin 1 1 lomi upwaiiK >f 
seventeen per (cnt of llie totii District prjnldion Nc ir)> all 
the ]>ioprict()is of linci reside on then estites or in the. l)i»^rKt 
In 1871 the Colhctoi ujorted th it onl\ 20 out of landed 

proprietors in the DistiK«t wcic il sentees 

Roads AND Mi a - is of Cc iminkmion — ihcionisin Baidwdn 
District lie ^ollow fthe inform ition bein colleilcd fiom the 
Annuil Rejioit of llu ( onimi sioner ol the Djmsioh foi 1S71 72) — 
(i) J he Gnnd 1 rinilv Roid, tnxcisin^the whole iei^tl of the Di'i 
fiKt from south Li^'l to noithwcsi j nillil 1o the line il ladway, 
and jassiHs^ tlnongh die Tl< KljiiiUi^ ‘^iil division rui the tovin 
of Bardwdn ml tin I ud I ud nl i^inj ^uldivisoiis fin^’lly 
leives the Distnet V Biiikiur » N exUenu north we*st corner 
I here are no feints on this I ne side t^f tlu loid it \sansol, 

in the Rani^ mj SubdiMsion is upoited be mdifltient and tbe 
lUempts to lestoi it to be inetlect^d (2) llu load from bim 
ni Hnbhum Di net to tht town ol ]Midni}>iir jiisse lluoiiqli the 
Rinigmj SubdiMsion Iluie irt no ftrn s on this roul v\dhni 
the juiisdu lion of B udw in I )istr ct (^) Ihcjoidfioni >niniukln 
te) bun m Bntiliuin District pisses tliioii^h inc bud bud Siibdivi 
Sion , it h i^ no femes on the j art jiissin^ tPiioiuh JMidw m Disfrict 
(4) Road from Birdwin town to binf 111 bibhum no leii\ (5) 
Road from Sonamukhf to Kh mdghosb Ihis loid is in tin order 
wifh Its presciTt culverts A bridge of foui arches of ciglil feet 
span at Dhdn-Simld was under construction in 1872, but not com- 
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pleted, the amount apportioned for the work being then in^bifllicient. 
The bridge, however, was to have been made passable by ^he 
rainy season of 1872. The Commissioner reported that two other 
large bridges — one over the Sitaljor, and the other to the west of 
Dhdn-Simld — were urgently required The road becomes impassable 
when the srilall streams are flooded during the rains. (6) Old 
Military Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Benares. This road 
enters Bardw\nn District from IJiigH at the j^oint where it crosses 
the Damodar river, and .after 'passing the towns of Jahdndbdd 
and Kotal[)ur, enters Bankiira l.^istrict. (7) Road from Bdnku^^^ 
Sonamukhi, part in Bdnkura and i)art in Bardwdn ; is in fair 
order, but the Commissioner reported in 1872 that the timber 
bridge over the Iklhulajor rcijuired thorough change in its wood- 
work, and that the necessary rei)airs were about to be undertaken. 
(8) Road from Kiilgiam Chati to Kami junction, 1 mile 5 furlongs 
in lengtii : a railw:.y feeder. (9) Road I'rom Bud-biid vSubdi visional 
town to Mdnkur ; a railway feeder. (10) Road from Dignagar 
to Qiishkhard; also a railway feeder, (it) Road from Bardwdn 
to Kdtwd, 34 miles in length ; only eight miles of this road are 
metalled, the remainder being in a wretched condition ; no ferry 
on the road. (12) Road from Kdtwd to Suri in Birbhum, sixteen 
miles of which lie within Bardwdn District ; the Sankhai ferry 
over the river Ajai is on tin's road. (13) Road from Sosundihi 
to Gushkhard railway station ; metalled throughout. (14) Road 
from Ddin-hdt to Kdtwd, 4 miles in length. (15) The old BadshdW 
or Muhammadan Imperial Road, running from Murdgratn, in the 
extreme north of the Ka'tagram l\)lice Circle, and passing through 
the length of the District from north to south. (j6) Old road 
from Kdtwd to Ildmbdzdr. (i 7)n'jl'}^road from Kdtwd to Kdlnd, 
36 miles iji length, (i^^) Roncf from Memdri to SatgdcJihid, 7-| 
miles’^ a railway feeder. (i^g) Road frrim Memdri to Jarndlpur, 
II miles ; also a railway feeder. (20) Road from Bardwdn to 
Akloki (the Midndpur road), 19 miles; ferry on llie Ddmodar at 
the sadr ghat of Bardwdn, a short distanc'e to the south of the 
town. (21) Road from Bardwdn to Khandghosh ;*Yerry at Kdsh- 
tageSd on the Ddmodar. 

Railwavs. — The East Indian Railway has two main lines run- 
ning through the District. The railway enters the District from 
HdgH, a few miles beyond Bainchf, the stations in Bardwdn dis- 
trict being as follow ; — Memarf, Sdktigarh, Bardwdn town, Kdnu 
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junctioUp^Mdnkur, Piindgarh, Durgdpiir, Anddl, Jvdniganj, Sidrsol, 
Nimch^, yVsansol and SMrdrapur, afh:r which the railway enters 
the Santdl Parga? as. From this line of railway two small branches 
run off, — one at Anddl to the large coal mines of I'apasi, a short 
distance north of Rdniga*nj ; and another at Sitaramjair, to Lara- 
khar. The second prhlcipal line of railway bnmi'hes off from 
Kanu junction, running north ])ast the statu ,js of Gnshkhara and 
Phedia till it enters Birbhum District ; lliis ^\as tin* original line. 

large markets have lately sj^rnng up u])on tlu' ])rincipa] routes 
of ’ Li^afiic, c^xel)t at Raniganj, Mnnkur, and (hishkhani, which* 
have risen from small villages into hnsy towns sin* e the openir.g 
of the railway, alxmt tw(mty years ago. A new market has also 
lately sprung up at Nnihatt, on 0 toad Inun Katwd (( aitwa) to 
Sun in Blrblium. 

The rivers form another means of communication, hut they 
are comparatively small slrcain^ only navigable during a portion 
of the year. A list of tlie jaincijial of tlie I )hiri( t rivers and 
streams, together with the facilities which they aflc>r(l for n»tiiga- 
tiou and intcrcominunic'atioin will be found in tlie earlier })nges 
of this Statistical Acc'omit. I’liere arc no canals in the District. 
One was coimnenced some ycvirs ago, with a view to c'onacct the 
Dcimodar river al Kaniganj wath the llugli rivei at Ikiid)abdti in 
IJiiglf District, but the work lia^ since been suspiuided (*^74). 

Coal Mini:s.— The Raniganj Subdivision is noted foi its coal 
mines, of whitdi the ]>rincipal arc at Kgera, ilnnslipnr, Bahusol, 
Nimcha, Pari-hnzari, Siarsoh Tapasi, Dho^^al, ChaukiOanga, Juja- 
noki, Baiibdhal, Sii)pur, Ban/di, hlangdj'ur, Ikinsra, Kaghuiuitlichak, 
Jenra, Nija, and Sankarpur. 'fh*' ,*rinci^»al coal mines beloiig to 
the Bengal Cajal Company,#«d1^e head offu'C in the District is 
at Kgeri ; the Kqnitable Goal Gomjxuv at Chankidanga; t!' . 
Raniganj Coal Association (formerlj^ the Fast India Ct)al Com 
pany), at Bdnsi.. ; the Bfrbliiim Coal C'omjiany, at Mangalpur ; 
and the Sidrsol CollicT-ies, which belong to a nati\e of the District. 
With the exception of the last, all these Coal CA)mi)anies have 
their principal offices at Calcutta. 

'Phe coal tract known as the ‘ Raniganj field ' is situated ^it a 
distance of from j2o to 160 miles north-west of Calcutt.!. It extends 
from a few miles east of tlic town of Raniganj to several miles west 
of the Bardkhar river, the greatest length from east to west being 
about thirty miles, and the greatest breadth from north ^tp south 
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about eighteen miles. The area included by the coahbeaijjfng strata 
is estimated at about five hundred square miles. Dr. T. Oldham, 
Superintendent of the Geological Sur^’^ey of India, described this 
field as follows, in his * Report on the Coal Resources and Produc- 
tion of India/ dated January 1867 : — ‘ The field consists simply of 
a series of beds, divisible into three groujfe, which have a general 
dip from the northern boundary to the south, at angles varying from 
5^^ to 20^. Along the southern boundary the beds are turned up 
and all cut off by a great fliult. ' There is a total thickness exhibited 
by the series of rocks of more than eight thousand feet ; and 
series there is a thickness of workable seams of coal of from 100 to 
120 feet. Ibwards-the ('entre of the field, and forming also the 
hills of Behdrindtli, J^incliet, etc., there rests nncorifonnably on the 
coal rocks a series of beds of a more recent geological age, and not 
containing coal. They entirely conceal the coal rocks which are 
iindqr them, and form a thickness of non-productive beds through 
which it would be impracticable to work the coal profitably at 
piesiint, 'To this series the name of Pdnebet rocks has been 
applied. They contain some very interesting reptilian remains, and 
arc ]jrobably of fresh-water origin and of the general geological age 
of the Triassic or Rhrctic rocks of Pairopc. d'hc Pdnehet rocks 
cover, say, one-fiftli of the entire area of the field, leaving approxi- 
mately four hundred square miles over which the coal rocks are 
seen. 

‘The coal of the Ranfganj field, like most Indian coal.s, is a non- 
coking bituminous coal, composed of distinct lamimc of a bright 
jetty coal and of a dull more earthy rock, d'he average amount 
of ash is from 14 to 15 per cent., var3dng from 8 to 25 per cent. 
The Rdniganj field has the advay Aigc,. of two branches of the East 
Indian Railway, wliicli /raversc its ricliest ])ortions, and afford 
great facilities for the remov<;3l of the coal. Ilntil the railway was 
constructed, the coal was all dcsj»atched by boats down the river 
Ddmodar. ^Phis was a very tedious and very uncertain mode of 
transport : the river is only navigable during freshets for a consider- 
able part of the distance, and lioats were often months before 
the}^ reached their destination, while numbers were lost. Unusual 
facilities exist for the construction of a navigation canal from this 
river to the EIugH river above Calcutta; and there can be no 
question that this coalfield, and others lying higher up the DdmdBar 
valley, wuld yield a very large amount of traffic tor such a canal/ 
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Survey of the District was undertaken in 1845, 
and a thorough examination of the Kaniganj coalfield was made 
by the Geo%ical Department during 1858-60. The result of 
this examination is published in vol. iii. of the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of India y by Mr. W. T. Elanford, and the follow- 
ing brief account of the discovery of coal, etc., and of the his- 
tory of the principal cbllieties in the District, is condensed from 
his rc{)Ort : — Coal was known to^ exist in llie District as early 
as J774, «ind was actually worked in 1777. In 1830, with very 
imperfect information regarding the geology of the coal tract* 
several collieries of considerable extent were flourishing. The 
earliest account of the field w’ru: iu a paper by a Mr. Jones, wdio 
first opened mines at Ranignnj -i.vjlf in 1815. Other collieries 
had previously existed in \anous places more to the west, one 
at Ddmulia being not more than a mile distant from Raniganj. 
Mr. Jones’ paper was wTitten about 1817, but was first laiblishecf 
in 1829 in the Asiatic Ecscarc/ics of tlie Asiatic’ Society of Ikm- 
gal. In 1831 the Rev. Mr. R. Everest, in tlie 3d volunx^ of 
Gleanings in Science, describes the coalpits then existing, and 
alludes to the biirnt-ouf crop of the Rdniganj scam, d'he first 
report of the ^ Committee for Investigating the Coal and Mineral 
Resources of iTuIia’ ajipearcd in 1838; the account is little more 
than a rej)etition of Mr. Jones’ paper, but states incidentally that 
^:oal was then, or had been, worked at Mangalj)ur, Damulii, 
Deziragarh, Nai'clyanpur, Eardkhar, etc. 'Fhe oarhf.\st detailed 
account of the Raniganj c oalfield is contained in a report by Mr. 
J. Homfray, manager of Messrs. Je;’SO]) and Co.'s colliery at 
Ndrdyankuri, and published in " ith ^^-olume of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Fenga^' 1845-46 the Raniganj coalfield 
was carefully examined, mapped, and ret^iH cd upon by Mr. D. li. 
Williams, 'wdiom tl c East India Coiiipany sent to Bengal for that 
purpose. In Ihe only collieries at work in the District w^erc 

those at Dhosal and Chaukidanga. 

Tile Geological Survey of 1858 60 gives the followirg scientific 
details of the formation and extent of the Raniganj coalfield : — 
The area of coal-bearing rocks known as the Ddmodar or Rdnfganj 
field lies between 23® 35' and *23° 45' north latitude, , and between 
8j6® 40’ and 87® 15' east longitude, being situated at a thstance of 
from about 120 to 160 miles north-west from Calcutta. The total 
lengtlj of the field, from Gaird ddh bungalow on the Grand Trunk , 
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Road, and from Cirwd hill on the west, to the extreme po^it on the 
east at which coal is known to occur, viz. the neighbourhood of 
Harishpur, is 39 miles ; but there is no doubt that the field extends 
much farther to the eastward, although it is concealed by overlying 
laterite and alluvium. 'Fhc greatest breadth of the field, on a line 
at right angles to the above, is from the neighbourhood of the Ajai 
river, north of Churulid, Madanjmr, Domohiini, and Pinuri, to 
Behdrimlth hill, or from Afzalpiy; to near Ghusra and Kasturd ; the 
distance in each case being eighteen miles. The area of this belt 
is about five hundred sijuarc miles. Tlie greater portion of the 
field is enclosed between the Damcjdar and the Ajai rivers. 

The principal drainage of this small area is into the Ddmodar, 
the watershed between which and the Ajai runs in most places only 
four or fi\ e miles south of the latter river, and consists of a range 
of high ground, composed of a band of carbonaceous shale contain- 
ing ironstone. AVitlun the boundaries of the field, the Ddmodar 
receives the waters of the JJardkhar, Nimid, and Singaran rivers. 
^_The 'su.rfacc of the field is undulating, and was formerly covered 
with jungle, which has now been cleared nearly throughout. It is 
generally covered witli clay, in some ])ar*is alluvial, but in otliers 
formed from the decomposition of rocks. Mr. Hlanford in his 
report divides the area of the Rdm'ganj field into seven sections, as 
under — (t) 'ITe country east of the Singaran rivcT ; (2) tlie valley 
of the Singaran ; (3) Rdniganj and its neighbourhood ; (4) valley 
of the main stream of the Nunia, and of its eastern and central 
branches north of the Grand 'Trunk Road ; (5) valley of the west 
branch of the Nunia ; (6) Chinakuri and its neighbourhood, with 
the country to the Avest as far as the Barak Jiar ; and (7) the country 
to the south of the Ddmodar, coir‘.fictiv,ing from the west, 

(c) CoiiJifjy Jurst of Uw St iiy/u a ji JSivcr , — 'The rocks in this tract, 
forming a high ridge west of Rhairdsol, and which are well seen in 
the railway cutting near Kah]mr, form no ])art of the Ddmodar 
series. The whole tract to the west of these rocks for eight or ten 
miles is concealed by laterite and alluvuim. 'The coal at Harishpur 
colliery, in the extreme ca.si of the field, is of excellent ciuality. 

(2) Singaran VaJ/ey . — About a mile and a half west of the 
Singdran river, a seam of coal crops out in a tank just east of the 
village of Ddmodarpur. The owner of the land sunk two pits, 
but the influx of water has stoppt.M the workings. Near this 'the 
country is covered with laterite. The section of the coal-s<;?am at 
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Chauki J^nt?a consists of alternate layers of coal and shale, covered 
with white sands! ' ne and shale. Under the sandstone covering 
the layers occur as follows :—(r) Coal, 3 feet; (2) shale, 6 inches; 
(3) coal, 6 feet 6 inches ; (4) shale, 3 inches ; (5) coal, 5 feet ; (6) 
shale, 6 inches. Total thickness of scam, 15 feet 0 inches; thick- 
ness of coal in seam, 14 feet 6 inches. Ai Ma]miu<l})ur, where, after 
a lop covering of sandstone and shale, bine sliale and coal occur 
altcniale''y, the seam is 14 feet 7 indies thi('k, the total thickness 
of coal in the seam being 12 feet. Mahnui(]j>Lir coal has been^ 
worked from an o])en (juarry. AVithin the boundary of the village 
of Dhosil is an old coal-(]uarry, now full of water. Tiie next seam 
met with is 22 feet in thickness, ar.l is worked from a (juarry at 
Dhostll,- east of the Singdran ri^'“«■; I from a mine at Tay)asi, to 
the WTSt of the stream. The seam is about four or five luiiidred 
feet above that at Chaukidanga. About a <]iiartcr of a mile south 
of the Tapasi seam, tlie intervening rocks l)eing of coarse sandstone: 
1 50 feet thick, another small seam occurs, containing aiwmt 5 feet 
8 im'hes’ thickness of ('oal, and which is largt;ly worked at Jor-janki. 
The coal is of inferior ({uality, and only used i’or briek-burning. 
The mine at Parasid, close to the left bank of the Singaran, is 110 
feet deep, and the seam lias been dug into for a d(n>th of 13 feet. 
(Ipposite r\arasia’ is the village of Ikinsra, where coal is also found. 
A mile south of Parasia is the village of Manga Ipur, where the seam 
lies liplow more than a hundred fee. of saiidsionc, and contains 
fifteen feet of coal. South of Mangalymr arc the mines < ( llarish- 
])ur and Pdbusol, where (he seam is twenly-live feet lhi('k, with 
sixteen feet of coal, 

(3) Eihiij^aNj' and iis . T'li-' small area of this por- 

tion of the field, comprising not more than nventy stynaTo miles, 
y>rodu(;ed at the time of Mr. Blanlofd.’s leyHU-. anedialf <'f the total 
cyuantity of coai raise 1 from the Raniganj Held. Ji contained the 
mines of Goyimatlg/iir, Bhangaband, Sia'rsol. Ram'ganj, Jvagiumdth- 
chaK, Damulia, Hara.b!i..'uga, Nimchd, Jemeri, and Bana'li. Tl;e 
.seam at Gopindthpur was 8 feet 8 inches lhi('k, a?u] coman-.'> S feet 
of eual ; at Bhangabdnd, the seam was 77 feel jo iuches ll^'ck, 
with 17 feet 6 inches of coal. At Raniganj, one shaft gave the 
following section: — (1) White felsyialhic sandstone, 130 feet; (2) 
blue .shale, with fossil y?lanls, 21 feel; (3) bituminous blari. shale, 
Y feet; (4) coal, 9 feet; (5) shale, 3 inches; (6) (oal, 9 inches ; 
f j) shgle, 2 inches ; and (8) coal, 3 feet. Total thickness of seam, 
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13 feet 2 indies; total thickness of coal in seam, 12 feet 9 inches. 
At Raghimaihdiak, the seam was ii feet 6 inches thick, with ii 
feet of coal ; at Damulia, the seam was it>feet 2 inches thick, with 
15 feet 9 inches of coal ; at Jemeri, the** seam was 25 feet 8 inches 
thick, with 20 fjet 5 inches of coal. 

(4) Nunid V\xlley : Fast Division. — This area comprises but few 
mines of importance, and has hitherto received little attention, but 
it ('ontains valuable coal-scarns. The seam at Charanpur and 
Sydinsundcirpiir was 13 feet thick, with 12 feet of fair coal; at 
]\Iainana.L;ar, ne.ir Madhiisudanfiur, the seam was 10 feet 3 inches 
thick, with 9 feet 6 inches of coal, the seam being situated below 
hard blue shale, with m'HliiIes of clay ironstone. 

(5) Nitnid Va//cy ; IVest Dhnsion. — This small area comprises the 
mines of vSitarainjjur, Daniodar, Fathijair, and (lharwi. 

(6) Chindkitn (near the Ddniodar) as far as the fkirdkJiar River. 
— T’hc shafts at Salunchi (jr C'hinakuri showed a seam 10 feet 10 
inches in thickness, with lo feet 6 inches of coal. 

* (7) The Country South if the Ddniodar. — dhese coalfields belong 

to ranchet, and do not lie witliin Rardwan District 

Mei'hods (U' WouEiNo (a)Ai. Min res.- Mr. lllanford, in hi§ report, 
slates that in i<S58ho, within the coal-jiroducing area of about live 
hundred s()uare miles, there were nearly fifty (‘ollieries in opera- 
tion, belonging to fourteen i)roprietors or proprietary companies, 
luiroj)ean and native, h'ifteen years jireviously, in .1S45, tl^only 
collieries at work in the District were those at Dhosdl and 
Chauki(king;i. 'The c:ollicries \i\.ry in size, from large concerns 
with numerous ])its worked by steam-engines, and jiroducing an 
annual outturn of from jigbtec.v to twenty lakhs of maunds (from 
60,000 to 70,000 tons), to small <|uarries a few .feet square, where 
half a dozen coolies extract pcrha])s twenty thousand maunds, Or 
750 tons of coal per annum. In tlie smaller collieries, whether 
worked L)y pits or by quarries, the waiter is raised by the sar 
primitive ca)nrrivances as are commonly employed in Bengal fj 
irrigation purposes. Of these the i>rinci])ai oiie is the tore 
coq,sisting of a. long ])olc or bamboo, working on the top ot 
two vertical jxdes, and having a bucket or earthen pot attached 
to its further end, while its shorter end, bearing a heavy stone as a 
counterpoise, is hauled down by ropes. Tiic majority of pits do 
not exceed a hundred feet in depth; and up to i860, no pit had 
been sunk to a greater depth than two hundred and feet. 
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These may seenl itv^ignificant figures by the side of ihe deep 
shafts in the. collieries ip ihe north of Kiigland. "J'he pits are 
circular in shape, ar I are usually sunk iu j<airs, from eight to ten 
feet in diameter. ^ JJoiib]c*pi%s,' in which two buckets are used, are 
usually twelve feet across.* In the larger collitTies the seams are 
worked according to the system known in l^ngland as ^post and 
stall/ or ‘^pillar and board.' The coai is exlractc'^ iu galleries ('Toss- 
ing each other at right angles, s(juaiv *i>o^ts or pillars of coal being 
left to support the roof. 'I’he lullars varv from twelve to eighteen 
feet square, and tlie galleries have a breadtli of from twelve to* 
fifteen feet. The following diagram will show the method adojited 
in tlic Ram'ganj coalfield ; — 



It is thus evident tliat where ‘pillars' and ‘ b.oards ' or galleries 
are equal in breadth, tliree quarters of tlie coal is removed in the 
first instance, d’his is tlie most rav/.yu.a''e case, and exists in the 
Ram'ganj and 'i'apasi cf»i]ieries. l>in k tliis coal not more tlian 
two-thirds are in a marketable stati , in fact, m most collieries, not 
more than one-l 'ilf. Agabi, it is pieferred ,0 Ik.ve the n of of the 
miiie of coal, as bcii. • liner and safer than eillier sandstone or shale. 
Thus at Tapasi, where the seam is tw'enly-two feet in thickness, 
only twelve feet are mined. This mode of workii^g is best adapted 
for seams of moderate tliickness ; and Mr. blanford states that 
unless, improvements are introdiued, a large proportion of tlie <foal 
in the field w’ill be irretrievably lost and wasted. 

The tools employed ]:»y*the w^orknien are crow'bars, Iinnmiers of 
large size, and wedges. At the time of Mr. IJlanford’s rcjxwl, picks 
were only used in the Chindkun mine ; but the working is said to 
voi * V. • H 
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have been bad. The coal, instead of being ^holed under,’ or 
cut away at the bottom, cftid then wedged down from above, is 
cut out above, and broken away from^ below by crowbars and 
wedges. In all the other mines th€ miners followed the method 
taught them by Mr. R, Jones. This ^consists in chipping out a 
small imliow 'near the face of coal to be cut away, by means of a 
crowbar, and then bringing down the coal from above, in blocks 
of no great size, by means of wedges and hammers. An opening 
at the side of the end of tlic gallery being thus made, wedges and 
' crowbars driven into the joints bring down the coal from the side 
cut into. In mines under native management, the galleries are 
very irregular. Altliough sixty years ago coal-mining w'as unknown 
in India, Mr. Tlanford in his reporl states that the miners have 
bec'onie so attached to their ])articiilar method of working, that an 
attempt at teaching the Ramganj miners the use of the pick, by 
importing a numl)er of workmen from the Chinilkurf mine, utterly 
Jldled. I'he Kamganj men rose iipmi the otliers, drove them out 
of the i»la(.c, and burned down their houses. 

'file coal, whcj] cut, is u.sunlly ('nrried to the bucket.s at the 
bottom of the [)its by buys, but trucks ^re used underground in 
the KariJganj colliery. 1'hc raising is invariably effected by iron 
buckets, or ‘ kibble.s,’ holding frcuu three and a half to five hundred- 
weights, and the miners are])aid according to the number of buckets 
raised. Acce.^^'s to the mines is generally obtained by an inclined 
plane cut into the overlying rock. In some mines the buckets are 
raised by steam power, but in most of them ])y common ^gins.’ 

The \uins ’ consist of a roj^e passing round a circular W'ooden 
drum, to wdiich, at the lowcygitution of the vertical axis, four arms 
are a.ttached, eacli of wliich is driven or ]mlled by from six to nine 
women, generally the wives or daughters of the miners. They 
keej) uj) a ])eciiliar cliaiit vrhilc at work. Usually tw'o buckets, one 
ascending wliile the other des('ends, are worked, either in the same 
or in adjacciU i)its, by one gin. At the ]ht head the bucket is 
emptied upon a ■wooden platform, running (>n wheels upon rails, 
and the ,coal Is tlien loaded by liand into bullock trucks, for con- 
veyance to the neaTcst railway station or river side. 

In the 0 ])en quarries, where coal can be cut out from above, there 
is naturally much les.s small coal j)rocluced. ‘Quarries are also 
often combined wdth underground workings. All quarries lie^'idle 
from June until October, as more w^ater accumulates during the rains 
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than can be removed, either from natural rain-water, or because 
the neighboring riyers rise and fill the ([uavrics. In these quarries 
the miners are gcr. rally* also agricultural labourers, and do not 
commence to work at coa'i iflitil after the rice-cro]) is cut. The 
labourers on the coal mines are chiefly semi-aboriginal or abori- 
ginal castes, such as Bauris or w^antils ; Init low- caste Hindus and 
the poorer classes of Muhainmaflans^ also woi'.. in the collieries. 
71 ie owners and ju'otnietors of each collicuy possess, either as 
zamhiddrs^ pafnuidrs, or as lessees for a term of years, certain vil-^ 
lages, from which the labour rcnpiired to work the mines is chielly 
derived. Sanulls are preferred to other workmen, but they rarely 
remain long in regular em])loymenl. i luring tlie time when the 
Geological Survey was in ])rogrcss. - 6o, tlie ] martial failure of 

the crops in the lldniganj Sub ..Isif.-n, and the consc<'|uent high 
price of food, drove many to the mines, and a larger quantity of 
coal than usual was raised. 

The miner’s j)ay is high. In 1 859-60, 5 t)iee or i Jd. were paid pef 
bucket of six vtauuds^ or about four and a lialf Luiulrcdweiglits, of 
round coal ; and this rate has since been increased. A good work- 
man can ordinarily turn oi^t about tlireo buckets a. day ; but in some 
cases miners are able to earn os much as 9 anas or ts. i-J-d. per 
diem. Workmen an' not paid for the nibble or dust coal j)roduced. 
Boys and girls working above groujid receive from 3 to 5 pice or 
from ]|d. to i-|d. ]ier day; and the ‘gin’ women from 5 to 6 pice 
or from i|d. to 2_]d. a day. The miners keep a large number of 
holidays, and on an average they only work for aboui twenty-three 
days in a montli. Allowing for these 'il)scnees from w^ork, a 
miner’s family, consisting of a man with tlircc children, 

earned even in i860 nine nq>ecs or even inore per month, or 
about double the pay of an ordinary pcas|;mi or clay- labourer at 
the present day (187.41, They all look wel’ fed; but in s])ite of 
tlieir prosperous coe.lition, they have none of the thrifty habits of 
the Bengali peasant, and dissipate their surplus earnings in feast- 
ing or at the grog-shop, which is an invariable ^appendage to a 
collier3% , ^ 

Fire-damp being almost unknown, common earthen oil lamps, in 
the shape of a: lipi)cd saucer, similar to those commonly used in 
native houses throughout Bengal, are employed in tJie mii»es, or 
torches when more^ light is re([uircd. An cxt)losi()n of fire-damp 
once occurred in Mangaljjur colliery, when two men were so severely 
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burnt that they died from its effects ; another instance occurred in 
Parasid colliery in i86t, in which two or three, men were severely 
byrnt In both of these cases the accident was traceable to unusua] 
carelessness. The#' ventilation of th? mines is entirely natural, and 
from the shallowness of the pits it is good and sufficient \ but with 
a greater depth of shaft, es])ecially if lire-damt) occurs, there will be 
a nec:essity for improved vei^ilation. 

Idle liability of the coal of Raniganj to spontaneous combustion 
is a. serious drawback to its emj)]oyment in India. .For many years 
it was the j)ra('tice at all the collieries round Raniganj to leave the 
small coal, whi( h was formerly puite unsaleable, in the mine, and 
several fires resulted. 'The Chaukidanga colliery took fire early 
in 1 86 1, and continued burning till May, causing a great deal of 
damage. liUSt year (1873) a large fire occurred in one of tlie prin- 
('i])al collieries, and re.suUed in great loss of pro])erty. At jiresent, 
a great deal of the small coal and coal dust, which was formerly 
*a*llowed to remain in the mine, finds a local market for the pur- 
])oses of brick and lime burning, but large ejuantities of it arc still 
thrown away and wasted. 

Ou'n’URN 01-' — Calculating tlie ton at 27 J mau?ids, Mr. 

Blanford s rcj’iort of the operations of*the Geological Survey gives 
the following as tlie outturn C)f <'oal from the different coal tracts, 
ill llic years 1858, 1859, and i86o. Tn tlie Singaran valley, 
eleven collieries, svorked liy eight steam-emgines, yielded 32,150 
tons of coal in 1858 ; 86,780 tons in 1859 ; and 80,600 tons in i860, 
in the vicinity ol Raniganj, ten collieries, worked by eleven etcam- 
engines, yielded 130.800 tons of c'oal in 1S58 ; 172,270 tons in 
1859: and 170,8.^0 tons in--.r86o. In the eastern division of the 
Niiniii valley, thirteen collieries, two of vvhidi were worked by steam 
])OWcr, yielded 17,000 tons of coal in 1858 ; 24,89010118111 1859; 
and 17,300 tons in 1860. In the western division of the Nuniti 
valley, five <.ollieries, iviih three steam-engines, yielded 9880 tons of 
coal in 1858 ; i 1,700 tons in 1859 ; and to, 600 tons in i860. In 
the western pari'l;)! the Raniganj I. eld, ten c'ollmries, with tliree steam- 
e^gines, yielded 26.750 ions of coal in 1858 ; 31,950 tons in 1859 ; 
and 33,960 tons in j86o. d’otal, fort^Miine collieries, w-ith twenty- 
seven steam-engines, yielding 216,580 tons cT coal in 1858 ; 327,590 
tons in 1859 ; and 313,300 tons in i860. 

The following table, compiled from Dr. T. Oldham’s report on 

[Sentence continued on 1 1 9. 



Number. 



Scam i] 


Outturn only Kti- 
... [mated. 

Fxdus’v? nf rubble- 
Minea ■- .onedjroof 
dangerous- 


si / I ^ 

- 1 No rt*turn since i860. 


2 4 Destroyed Ly fire, 1863, 

24 

7 Abandoned, coal bad. 

8 

A.bandt.’iied, coal bad 


I Rubble Included. 

I A quarry opened, 18 ' 
I Rubble included. 


7 Not worked since 1864 






N umhi 


List of Principal Ranioanj Collicries ^^;oRKED tn 1858-66 — continued. 


Outturn of Coal in vt-xunAs for the years 


j NameofCollier}-. | 


! Niftsr'i, <0 . 

1 Do, (2) . 
Puranadihf, 

j CharaiJjr.ir, . 

: Sya-Ti^iundarpu 
j liaraivan,. 

; Parih.arpur, . 

Alairauagcir, 
i DViadkia, 

I Asancol, . . 

. Sripnr, . . 

j Gu.shik, (t) , 
(V . 
j 

I Gharoi, . : 

I BorAchak, . 

Fathipur, 

I Sitarampurj , 

I Dham’.va, . 
j Raghunathbatl 

I Sanktoria, . 
Chinakuri, . 
Hatin-il, . . 
Lklbazar, 
Chanch, . . 

‘Nuohibad, , 

'Bamarkueda, 
Deoli, . . . 

Kasta, (i) . 

Do. C2> , 


‘ Cb’Tfrv. 
ShauC , 
Do. , 
J Do. , 
■( Ouurrio= 
i Pit.s. . 


I' Sn.'Uts, . . 

’ Do 

(i Q’vi'ury, 

V ShaJt.C . , 
I Quart y . 

P Do 
(, Sh ifts, . . 
; Do. . . 
i Pits, . . . 

1 Do. . . 

i Do. . . 

: Quan-v, 
i Do. ' 

( Quarry and 

. Pit, . . 
Quarry, 

Do. 


r 0,0-00 i 6o,o.'0 I 

... I Sojoco . 


... No returns since iS6i. 


ts.D.o I ... 
1=0,39? I 10 


191,177 T9 I 

... I1J , No returns since iS6o. 

17 I Do. 


... I 

IIS.76# I IT 


9 Not forked. 

... j .Abaimuned, coal bad. 


"j 10 Not worked since 1E64. 

^ ri- . -rr 

j Discontinued from want 
; 33 ^ tf means of transport. 
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Sentence co nil fined from f, 1 16.] 

the ^Coal Rcsoiircr and Production of Lidi.i/ i^dves more detailed 
information as to i ec oivtturn of coal, diowing tlie yearly outturn 
of each mine, and carrying thi information down to the beginning 
of 1S67. The table gives* the names of the princiiKil mines, the 
method of working followed in each, the yeer in wlileh the mine 
was opened, and the outturn of coal hy* each of Die years from 1858 
to 1866 inclusive, etc. 

In 1872 there were altogether 44 coal mines at wnrk. principally 
in the Raniganj Subdivision of llardwan, but a few in the neigh- 
bouring Districts of the Cliuti.i Na'gjau Division. iS'iucteen ot 
them turn out upwards of ten ihonsind toms each jjcr annum, 
d'he greatest outturn of coal was in , -S, when 564,088 were 
raised ; in 1872 the ouUurn warn 422,-443 Ions. 

Dr. Oldham, in liis report on the Dfoal kcsourr(*s and Production 
of India’ (1867), states that he is iinalde to give anythiitg nearer 
than an approsimato estimate of the (luautity of coal existing iit 
Raniganj held. ‘Taking the area of the field (omitting the ])orlion, 
covered by the Pdnehet rocks, which eiilirdy corueal the coaldu ds 
underneath them) ac foffr lumdrt‘d .square miles, and the thick- 
ne.ss of the coal at, on the average, thirty yaids, we would have 
an estimated thi« l.ncss of 400 x 1760 s lyOox 30 37,171,200,000 

cubic: yards, or roughly, tons of coal, hroin tliis estimate it will 
be sa^‘, owing to the inconstancy and irregularity of tin lieds, to 
exclude one-half, leaving 18,585,600,000 ; and deducting horn this 
for waste, loss, small coal, etc., say one-fourih, wc would have 
about fourteen thousand millions ut luiv- o' coal.’ 

QuALirv OF JlANKt/VNj ( a » \i..— ' '• »* likudord, ill his report on 
the Geological Survey, 1858-60, stales that in the Raniganj bed. 
nine seams (perhaps eleven), with an aggreg. 0 thickness of 120 
feet, are worked in tk'^ eastern portion ; in the western portion of 
the field, eleven .sc.^ms (])erhaj;s thirteen), with an aggregate thi<k“ 
ness of about 100 feet; .md in the i.ower Dfmiudar section of tlie 
held, four seam.s, with an aggregate thickness of' 69 feet. l\rcu‘e • 
extensive underground explorations are necessary in order t(j hx 
the absolute thiekyess of the coal-seams in the Kaniganj field. 

The coal itself is a vaiiety of the non -coking liituminous 
coal, with a large proportion of volatile matter and a.di. Tlie 
brighter portions consist of a very juirc coal, a sample of which 
from JSiarsol mine gave the following results : — Volatile, 40 per 
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cent. ; fixed carbon, 57*5 per cent. ; asli, 2*5 per cent. This is the 
composition of some of the bituminous coal, but it contains rather 
more volatile gases than do those kinds best adapted for the prepara- 
tion of coke. An inferior coke ma^' be made from picked speci- 
mens of coal from some mines where the proportion of the bright 
jetty-black layers is large. I'hese bright streaks, however, seldom 
exceed an inch in thickness, and thin out towards both ends, 
thus appearing as llattened masses of irregular shape, in a matrix 
of a dull black ('oloiir. The latter was not separately assayed ; 

\Sc7itcnce cofituiticd on 7iext page. 

Composition of Coal from the Raniganj Coalfield. 


Locality. 

i 

Fixed Carbon. 

Volatile Matter. 

Ash. 

Kainkaftj, .... 

50-8 

56-0 

13*2 

I>(>, ..... 


3<'*3 

13*4 

Si.'ii’Mjl, .... 

51 I 

3^^ -5 

10*4 

Do 

57 '25 

41 0 

1 - 75 ' 

Nimcha, .... 

47*0 

:d ‘5 

21*5 

Dansra, .... 

47 0 

40-0 ■ 

13-0 

MaiJi^aljuir, .... 

43*9 

3^^ *4 

17*7 

Do 

44 7 S 

37 00 

18-25 

Labusol, .... 

46 'OO 

35*40 

18 -60 

Madhabpur (Hari.sh])iir), 

5110 

35*40 

13-50 

Para.si:'i, .... 

44 'oo 

32-00 

24-00 

T.a])asi', .... 

4^-20 

35*40 

15*40 

Do 

53*75 

3 * *50 

14-75 

Cbaukidanj;;!, 

5 ^>‘ 5 o 

35*00 

8-50 

Ih) 

56-80 

34*00 

9-20 

Dhosal, .... 

55-26 

34-00 

10*74 

Jol-janaki, . . . . 

48-50 

30-50 

21-00 


53*^5 

35-25 

11*50 

Banhahal, . . . . 

48-40 

38-70 

12 '90 

Kasta, ..... 

61-40 

28 -00 

10-60 

Do. 

43*50 

32-80 

23*70 

Jeineri, .... 

55 (>0 1 

34-00 

10-40 

F.itbi]tnT, .... 

6 5 '80 

25-00 

1 1 '20 

Maiiianaj^^ar, .... 

54*35 

35*52 

10-13 

Kaghunathebak, . 

50-50 

36-00 

13*50 

Do. 

46 '()0 i 

35*00 

1810 

Baitali', 

42-60 

4 y 2 o 

13-20 

lihan^iibanr]. 

40-30 

2.8 40 

31*30 

Cbinakuri, .... 

53*20 

35*50 

11-30 

H'.Uinal, .... 

61 00 

27-50 

11*50 

Mahaldabar, 

1 39*20 

25 -qp 

35*20 

Average, 

50*55 

34*31 

15*14 


‘ ^ Selected rich layers only. 
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but the whole mass, in two good samples from the Rdniganj and 
Sidrsol mines, ga\- ' the following results: — (i) Ranfganj — volatile, 
36’5 per cent; txed (»arbon, 52-5 per rent.; and ash, iro per 
cent (2) Sidrsol — volatile, })er cent; fixed carbon, 5i‘i per 
cent ; and ash, 10*4 per cent The fpiantity of ash in the duller 
portions is often as much as fiom twenty to thirty jier cent, so 
that they cannot rank much above carbonaceous shale. Hence 
the valu'^ of the coal from Ram'ganj, or from any of the Damodar 
rocks, depends mainly upon the jiroporlion of ihe l»righter lamiruis 
in it This is more or le.ss the case willi all loal, but the lamina; 
are far more marked in the beds of India, than in those of ICiiroiie. 
7 'he preceding table shows the of assa)^s of thirty-one fair 

average sjiecimens of coal from the . iniganj held, made by Dr. T. 
Oldham, and (pioted in his rcjtorl on the ‘ Ooal Resources and Tro- 
duction of India,’ from whiose ])a])er I have taken or condensed 
these and the following paragraphs : — 

d’hc principal drawbacks to the more universal emp]oynient**of 
Rdniganj coal in the country, and the reason .why the expensive^ 
English coal is still generally eni])loyed, e.sj)eciariy by sea-going 
steamers on long vovag<js, are the lol lowing:- • ist, d'hc non-('oking 
property of RJnig:inj coal. 2d, 'The small jwoporlion iT fi.xed 
carbon, ujion which the value of coal for healing purposes dej)end,s. 
3d, The large i^roportion of ash. A larger quantity of Rdniganj 
coal *is therefore required to ])crform llu* same ^&\\y as good 
English coal. 4th, Its liaEilily to spontaneous igrjti( % which 
is mainly due to the large quantity of iron pyrites ui the coal. 
This disadvantage may to a certain erteni be avoided by diip])ing 
direct from the mine, without expos. .ke (oal to any lengthened 
action of moisture. 

However, for ordirarv railway ]jurj)osqs, and even for steam- 
vessels, with the imi)(;.tant exceptiim of sea-going steamers making 
long voyages, the coal has been proved by <.xpericnce to be ade- 
quate, as well as for the use of stationary steam -engities. Nor does 
there seem to be anv sound theoretical reason Tor doiihtijig that, 
with the better (qualities of R.'iniga.nj coal, iron can be manufactured 
In any cpiantity. 11 m proj'ortion of ash, although large, is said' 
to be not greater than that of some kin<ls of Welsh coal which 
ire used in iron-smelting. One great drawback, however, to the 
quality of the iron produced would be the quantity of iron pyrites 
presejjt in much of the Dimodar and Rdnfganj coal. I'he chiet 
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peculiarity of the ash of Rdufganj coal, to judge from careful 
analyses, lies in the great proportion of phosphoric acid, which 
in coal from the Sidrsol mines was found to be 3 ’8 per cent, and 
in coal from Raniganj to be 2*9 j)crfcent. ; whilst in Welsh coal 
phosphoric acid varies from 0*40 to o’SS' only. If Rinfganj coal 
were used' in a blast furnace, a considerable portion of phos- 
idiorus would combine with J;he iron produced. The effect of 
])hosphorus upon iron is to make the pig or cast iron very fluid ; 
which may be well adapted for castings, but for bar iron it is 
injurious, as it renders the irt)U what is technically called ‘cold 
shortd In summing Up a com])arison between the quality of the 
Indian coal as compared with J^nglish, Dr. Oldham shows by 
analysis that, according to the ]>ro])ortion of fixed carbon or 
heating i)ower contained in Indian coal, //h' very best coal of Indian 
fields only touches ihe averay^e of Eiiylish coal. On the other hand, 
comparing the relative amount of ash, matter which does not contri- 
biKb to the Iieating power of the coals, it is found that the average 
pf Indian coals gives no less than ]5i ])cr cent, of ash, as against 
2 1 j)er cent, in English coals. ‘These lignres,^ says Dr. Oldham, 
‘show how very seriously inferior to ordinary English coals are the 
Indian. Analysis tlius fully confirms the general idea. Practical 
trials on a large scale show tlic same result. The two most 
heavily-worked lines of railway in India, namely, the East Indian 
(Bengal) and the Oreat Indian Peniusula (Bornl>ay), use ri^spec- 
tively Indian and English coal, and their relative consiim})tion is 
150 tons per mile in the former, as conqjared with 75 tons in the 
latter. It is therefore certain that Indian coals are not capable 
of more than two-thirds, In many cases not more than one-half 
the duty of English coals.’ 

IliSTOKV OF Coal Dlscovkries and Collifriks. — In August 
1774, Messrs. S. G. Heady and J, Sumner, of the Company’s Civil 
Service, a])}jUed to Covermnent for the rigiit of working coal mines, 
the discovery of which Ihev announced in ‘Pachete and Beer- 

'' , i, 

bhoom.’ Mr. Heady was at that time Collector of Chutia Ndgpur and 
Palayiau, and he was ]>rol>ably the first ICnglishman who discovered 
the existence of coal in Bengal. A ]\Ir. Reclfcrne subsequently 
joined the firm, which, as Sumner, Heady, and Redferne, applied for 
and obtained the exclusive right, for a jieiiod of eighteen years, to 
work and sell coal in Bengal and its dependencies. The* partners 
a^p-ecd to pay a royalty to Government of one-fifth of the total value 
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of the coal raised by them, and also to supply to Government, for 
a period of five ye irs, ten thousand maiinds or 366 tons of coal per 
annum, at a price of siNm Rs. 2. 12. o y>er maiind, or ;£‘8, 3s. 6d. a 
ton, which was probably equAl to the value of English coal in India 
at the time. The jnesent price of Raniganj coal varies from 6 ^ to 
7^ dmfs a maund, equal to from 2s. 3d. lo 5s. yd. a ton in 
Calcutta. In 1775 Messrs. Sumner ^nd Co. aniiounced to Govern- 
ment the arrival of 2500 maitnds or qij tons of rdnchel coal, and 
requested it might be taken delivery of according to the terms of the 
agreement. . This, however, does not a)){)ear to have been done 
till 1777, when, upon a sec-ond ai)pli< ation being made by Messrs. 
Sumner, Heatly, and Rcdfcrnc, Gov'-’n'-uent directed the Commissary 
of Stores to examine and report upf .. the coal, A series of experi- 
ments were undertaken, and the Ct/iiimissary of Stores came to the 
conclusion that the coal was only half as good as Jmglish. It was 
consequently returned to the firm, Avith an intimation that (nDvern- 
ment would still give them every as.sistrince, ])rovidcd they ])rodifted 
coal of a better quality, and recommended a further search being 
made, and deeper excavations ( arriedi out. T'hc mines first worked 
'by Sumner, Heatly, and* Kedferne, and subsequently by Mr. Heatly 
alone, arc said to have been six in number, three of which were at 
Aituria, Chinaken', and Damulia; the others wcie probably firther 
to the west, near the liarakhar. It is stated that Mr. Heatly im- 
ported a number of miners from k'mgland in order to properly Avork 
the mines, Init that they Averc carried off by fever. >;r. Eleatly 
Avas siil)sc(|iiently removed lo a. different jiart of the conntiy, and 
it is doubtful Avhethcr any of the C(*\! .ras actually brought into 
the market. , 

Nothing further AA^as done in the Avay of AAorking the coalmines 
for thirty yeans. In r 808, the Government,.., consequence of the 
difficulty experienced in procuring English coal, made inquiries 
regarding the Ddi.rodar coal, but apparently Avithout any prac tical 
result In 1814, how ever, Mr. Rupert Jones Avas deputed to 
examine the District That gentleman re~discovcnecl Mr. jleatlys 
Avoi kings, and also found the scam at Raniganj, Avliich in^i8i5 
or t8i 6 he began to work on his own account, i sum of ^^4000 
being advanced to him at a low rate 61 interest, to enable him to 
carry out the experiment. He seems to have b en the fir.i specu- 
lator who brought Indian coal into the market; but. fa.iljy^g in other 
undertakings, he was unable to reiiay the Government loan, and 
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his securities, Messrs. Alexander and Co., an agency house, were 
called upon to make it good. They accordingly paid the de- 
mand, tlie leases of the ground on which the mine was situated 
were placed in their hands, and in 1620 they became the owners 
of the colliery. 

The history of the Rjiniganj colliery for several years following 
presents a continued succession of lawsuits, as the proprietors of 
the colliery, Messrs. Alexander and C‘o. and their successors, wished 
to prevent others from establishing themselves in the District. In 
1823 ■ Chindkuri colliery was opened l)y Mr. Hetts, upon the site' 
of Mr. Heatly’s previous workings. In the following year, 1824, 
Messrs. Jessoj) and Co. opened tlie Dfimulia mine, but lost it by a 
lawsuit, and siibseqiienil)', in 1S30. opcJied the Nardyankurf mine. 
The Chanch and Nuchibad mines were also opened in 1S30 by 
Mr. liomfray, of the firm ot Jessop and Co. ; Chaukiddngd and 
Mahnuiclpur were first worked b\' Dr. Rogers in 1834, and Dhosal 
by*i\1r. Blake about the same time. 'J'he year 1835 
one for commereial men. Messrs. Alexander and Co. failed, and 
the Raniganj mine, with all buildings on it, the steam-engines, 
250,000 rnaunds of c(jal, or upwards of 9150 tons, together with 
the valuable /ti-Z/// leases of the ground, was ])urchased by Babu 
Dwdrkanath 'J'agore for the sum of ,.{^7000, or less than the market 
value of the coal alone, d'he mine was then worked by the firm of 
Carr, d'agore, and Co., who in 1837 ])ureliascd Chiuakuri mine/rom 
Mr. Betts, jujiior. In the same year, Ndrdyankuri, Chalnch, and 
Nuehibad ]>assed into the hands of ^^cssrs. Cihuore, liomfray, and 
Co. Mangali^ur and Raghundthchak were o])ened in 1840 by 
Mr. Erskine, and a mim])er of new quarries were commenced at the 
same time by Messrs. dJarr, Tagore, and ('o., and by several natives. 
In 1843, the c-.oneerns of Carr, 'Pagore, and Co., and of Cilmore, 
liomfray, and Co., were amalgamated into the Bengal Coal Com- 
pany. 'Phis conqiany has retained the proiKwly ever since, and is 
now the pro])rietor of the most extensive collieries in the Rdnlganj 
field. According tb Mr. Homfray, the coal imports into Calcutta 
from J:idnlganj amounted in 1839 to r, 000, 000 inaunds, or 36,600 
tons, and in 1846 to 2,500,000 inaunds, or 91,500 tons. In 1846 
several new mines >vere oj>encd, — among them, Sidrsol V>y Bdbu 
Gobind Prasdd Pandit; Ninicha, Sangdmahal, Gopindthpur, and 
Kastd by Messrs. Grob, Diirrschmidt, and Co.; Sltdrampur by 
Messr|i|iAi)car and Co., etc. From 1847 riie Rdnfganj mines diave 
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made steady progress, and, with the oixMiing of the railway, the 
quantity of coal rose in i<S6o to treble \\ hat ft was in 1847. 
3858-60 forty-nine colh'<erics prodncedi an average annual outturn 
of 7,808,566 maunds, or 28^850 toiis of i'.oal. Several most pro- 
mising mines, as Harishpur, Babiisol, Taj^asi, Parasia, and .Nimeha, 
which had previously been langnisliing and indeed lem])orari]y 
closed, were reopened, and other px-v eollieiies <oinineneed. In 
1872, the last year for which I have returns, the 44 collieries of 
Bardwan and a few in the neighbouring Districts yielded a total 
outturn of 322,443 tons of coal. 

Iron Fielixs or RANiGANj.--(do.scly ronnected with the pro- 
siierity and increased dcA’clo])nient of the collieries ctf Raniganj is 
the question of its suitability for oi . furnaces, lor tlie inaniifactiire 
of iron from the iF li clay iron and dejKjsits of magnetic iron which 
abound in the neighboiirliood. There can be little doubt that, 
were the manufaduro of iron siuTessfully introduced, Raiuganj would 
become one of the ric'hest and most iinj)ortaiU I )istricts in Penpal. 
The iron ores occur, intcrlaminatcd with (juartzite and gneiss, iii 
bands varying in thi('l<ncss from tlnee inches to two feet. They 
contain from 60 to 70 ^er cent, of iron. The clay iron ores of tlie 

Raniganj field eive the lolloping percent.ages of iron: North of 

Bddul, 53‘96 per (cnt. ; Raniganj, .t6*66 percent. ; Khairasol, 40’8i 
per cent.; Cluiralia, 23*00 jua- cent. Ores yielding 38 or 40 per 
cent, of Iron are considered tair and ])roductive. It is a matter of 
doufJt, however, wliether a .sulficient quantity of limesto'ic exists in 
the District to be available as flux for huge works for any length 
of time ; in which case limestone fiom :1. ; neighbourhood of .Rohlds 
and the Son xalley would h.ave '''‘^imoorted, and tliis would 
materially increase the cost of manufacture. 

The (picstion as to the .suitabiliiy of Raui^ aij coal for the manu- 
facture of iron and the utilization of the valuable beds of iron ore 
in the District lx*., been long before (lovernment ; and, ns early as 
1855, Mr. David SmI'.h, the (lovernment Iron and Coal Viewer, 

' was deputed to report on*the iron de[>osits in the District together 
widn the suitability or otherwise of the local coal for the majuilacture 
of iron. The following ])aragraplis are <|uoted /// exte//:^) from Mr. 
Smitlfs valuable report on ihe subject, dated 30th June 1856 : — 

commenced my investigations in the Damodar vjMcy, and, 
with the view to acquaint myself with the general features of the 
country, did not at first confine my attention to any one i)articular 
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locality, making as extensive a tour 'over the wliole as I could, 
visiting the collieries from Ram'ganj to Chindkuri and Chdnch on 
my ^vay. As no doubt can exist that the supply of coal to be 
obtained from the extensive field of t*ie "Ddmodar valley is almost 
without limit and inexhaustible, afid as "its features and general 
conditions are so well known from reports already published, 
and ]:>y the tlevelopmcnts at the many collieries in operation, it 
would be superfluous for me to offer observations in regard thereto. 
The quality of the coal has been tested for a variety of purposes, so 
tfiat its ca])abi]ities thus far are well understood. I was interested 
to learn whether it would be suited for the manufacture of iron 
on the European system. 

* My attention was therefore directed to this point, and, after the 
liest consideration I could devote to it, I came to the conclusion 
that, although inferior to tlie Knglish and U^elsh coals, it is a safe fuel 
for reduction of ores in blast furnaces with the aid of hot blast. With 
the '“‘Mange of the Ram'ganj seam an im])erfect coke may be pro- 
duced, but from the groat amount of “wastage’^ or bad yield in the 
operation, it would be too costly a fuel for ]nofital)le a{)pIication. It 
would consequently have to be introduced h\ its raw or natural con- 
dition, in which form, with the blast healed to 600° Fahr., a tciTQpera- 
lure easily obtained, I should a])])rehcnd no danger for a satisfactory 
result, so far ns concerned the (Quantity of pig or crude iron produced. 

‘The fuel is a most important element in the working of a blast 
furnace. This is illustrated more dearly in the iron districts of 
Wales than in either Staffordshire or Scotland, ‘inasmuch as in the 
two latter the coal throughout is of nearly uniform quality, whereas 
in the former there arc three distinct kinds of coal used for the 
manufacture. On the eastern end of ( Glamorganshire, and extending 
into Monmouth, tlie coal is Iiighly biluminoiis, very durable, per- * 
forming a high “duty/’ or, in technical terms, capable of bearing a 
heavy ])illar of blast, and carrying a heavy burthen of ore ; that is, 
a given (juantity of coal will reduce an unusually large proportion of 
ore. In East Glamorganshire it is common for one furnace, with hot 
blast, to turn out 160 to 180 and even 200 tons of })ig iron in a week’ 
Of course the iron is of low (]uality, hut nevertheless it is all worked 
up into rails and merchant bars. Westward from the locality now 
referred to, and near the centre of Glamorganshire, a coal of a 
totally different charaider is found, having no whatever ; 

it burns freely, with abundance of flame, but no snllSBP^his is the 
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well-kno'wn ''steam coal” of Merthyr 7"y(lvil aiul Aberdare. In 
this localiiy are rdso important iron-work;, dependent on the coal 
now described — a fuel peculiarly pure, although incapable of per- 
forming equal duty in the* blast furnace to thnt worked to tlie east- 
ward. The difference in the produce is v ery great \ ft>r witli furnaces 
of equal si/e*and the aid of liot blast, and iron ore of e({ual if not 
superior quality, the make per w'cek ui this Liac't; will not average 
more than loo tons, — a great falling off when cennpared witli the 
produce of the Monmouthshire furnaces and tlucse established at 
the bituminous coalfield of the South AValcs llasin. • 

'The third iicscrijitiou of coal used in Wales for tlie manufacture 
of iron is the anthracite or stone coai, found still fartlier to the 
westw'ard, extending through Catfii oieiishirc into Pembrokeshire. 
Anthracite coal is hard and ... iisc, tlie fradurc brilliant; it is a 
refractory fuel, diificiilt for that reason to deal with, but when 
fairly ignited gives great heat, and is very dui'abic ; it l>urns without 
smoke or flame. Many attempts were made (o a])piy this v'oaUto 
the reduction of ore, l»ul uniformly witliout success, till the iron-^ 
making community were startled by the Scotch ironmasters, who, 
by simjily heating I iie aij: before its introduction to their furnaces, 
quite quadrupled the make. ddie wonderful clfeds j^roduced 
suggested to tfie mind of a stiirited proprietor of iron furnaces 
situated in the anthracite districts, liut worked with imported 
bituminous roa,1, the ])os^il)iiily of using this hilhciio condt^mned 
fuel 1^ aid of the then new aj)[)lication. AftiT encountering and, 
overcoming many and unexpected obstacles, by altcnng the si/.c 
and form of his furnaces, and by fee enT^’on of an efficient heating 
apparatus for the air, liis eiiv'rgy an<] perseverance comjuered, and 
he was fully rewntrded for his ('xpenscs and his trouble by complete 
success. 71ie fuel, till then looked upon a;, aUcrly intractable, is 
now" used with die same ladlily and eertaadity as tlie others. 

‘'rhecoal work '1 at the several collieries in the neighbourhood 
of Raniganj is of a very peculiar kind, the seam being comjiosed 
of the three qualitie.. leferred to — iMtuminous, free-burning :r steam 
coal and anthrarit(^ — in repeatedly alternating thin layers. In this 
resj[,>cct it is different to any scam that has come under my observa- 
tion at home ; nevertheless it ignites readily, burns freely, and, 
although not so durable as the best of the Welsh and hr.glidi coals, 
gives out a gi'cat amount of heat. After mature consideration, I 
am led to the conclusion, wdiich I feel 1 can state with much con- 
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fidence, that this coal will be found very manageable inf the blast 
furnace under the conditions I have already stated ; and that with 
a i)roperly constructed furnace, efficient blast power and heating 
apjiaratus, a weekly produce of from />$ to 70 tons might safely be 
calculated on, with no other ores than those to be obtained from 
the neighbourhood, and of a quality well suited for railway and 
merchant bars for all ordinary purjioses. For the several jirocesses 
at the forge and mill the coal is admirably adapted, inasmuch as 
f)r each the great essentials are a fuel that burns freely and with a 
elear flame, characteristics possessed by this coal. 

‘ I do not tliink I can jU'ofitably add further observations in 
regard to the coal ; I therefore proceed to detail my investigations 
of the iron-ore helds. J will first remark on a somewhat peculiar 
kind of iron ore, distributed [irelty well all over the surface covering 
the coal, it has been very j>roj)eiiy designated ferruginous gravel, 
a term which conveys a correct description of its a^jpearance. It is 
aqpllaccous, and, singular cnoiigli, is ])re('isely like the ore used in 
^hVance, on which the iron-works in the neighbourhood of IJoulogne 
and others to the south arc entirely dcjiendent. In France it. lies 
near the surface, the covering generally not e\cee<,ling three or four 
feel, being found in ‘‘beds,” or rather ‘Modt'S,” for they are not 
continuous, varying in de])th from three to twelve and even fifteen 
feet. During rny survey in this country, 1 have only met with 
simila/ dejiosits of this ore in two or three places, and there 
^ihc thickness did not exceed three feel ; but that it is to be 
obtained in considerable quantity is shown by the large hcajis 
collected for the repair of so many miles of the (Iraiid Trunk Road. 
]t is a valuabh; ore, and Avould bo advaniageously used with 
the other clay ores of the Districts in the manufacture of iron, a 
jmrpose to which it would be more jU'otJcrly applied than to its 
present uses. It is to be hoped that the dvtv is not distant when 
this ore will be too fully a])preriated to admit of its use as a 
material for making and mending roads. 

‘ dlie iron-ore field of Ikiriil is situated aboill eight miles to the 
Uorth of Raiiiganj, and was the first tlie investigation of which 
occiqiied my attention. In styling it “ Ikirul,” 1 do not mean that 
the district examined is conijiriscd within its limits, properly speak- 
ing ; for Band, like other localities in the neighbourhood, is a 
village with a certain amount of land attached. The fact of its 
being, perhaps, rather more important and better known than any 
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other^ induces me to ado[)t it for convcpicnce, thereby avoiding 
the repeated introd 'ction of names of ]>lac:es known only to those 
living on the spot ; .iierefofe% by giving ttie title of Barul to this field, 
I wish to be understood as reurring to a tract of country bounded 
as follows : — 

‘ Clmrulid- on the north, ajijiroaching the Ajai river ; Jdinsol, cast ; 
Satur, w^est and south, to within half .m mile or tlicreabouts of the 
vilkua- of kaijpur; the extent from north to south being 4 miles and 
from east to west nearly 5 miles. T’he southern boundary, a]>proach- 
iiig the village of *Raj})ur, is distinctly defined by a sudden and 
abrupt alteration of the angle of inclinati'^n in the strata. T do 
not mean that the diraiion of tin* '' '']>’■ is tlianged, but that, 
from being comparatively flat, tin- iuc . alion at tin’s ])oini suddenly 
assumes a very steep angle, — a lealure which, holds its course from 
east to west across the entire held, and beyond its limits. To this 
<:ir( umstniK'e is due the appearance of the iron ore at Ikirnl, as but 
fruin the utiheaving described, tlic coal measures would ha\t; 
held Uieir course to the north with the same easy rise, and thus 
have occujned the ground at Ikiriil wlierc now are jiresented tlie 
dec[)ly (geologically) underlying scams t>f iron ore. 

‘traversing the iraci in qm'siion, and going northward, the first 
indication <;f inu’ i.ne observed is from the surface being thickly 
strewn with lumps ()f it. A section, not a diep one, of the iron- 
)earing strata is exi)osed in a stream or rividet less than half a 
mile west of the village of Ikirul, where are shown two seair , of ore, 
the ii[)per eight inches, and the lower nine inches thick, with a 
course of nodular ore averaging three in nes. These i traced for a 
considerable distance down the stre; Is tlic norllneast. 1 

found the same near Jamsol, the evtreme caslcni boundary of my 
search ; and afterwards in the west, not f>i nom Satin, d’hese 
seams have likewise ’ ecu extioscd at a variety of intermediate 
])ia(:es, by the operations of the natives digging tanks and shallow 
vreils. In all and every one the ore was fjund, so I had no diffi- 
culty in feeling satisfied that it extended owt the whole oi the 
tract 01 country coinpnscd within die limits of the tract J have ^et 
down. 

‘These scams alone woula not he of sufficient importance to 
warrant mining oi>eratiori3 ; 1 consetjiicnlly a[jplied for and ckaained 
the sanction of Government to sink a trail shaft, ddie site fixed for 
this shaft was on the bank of the small stream already rcTerred to, 

VOL. V. I 
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about half a mile to the west of Birul village. While I remained in 
the neighbourhood, it was sunk to a depth of thirty-two feeti, inter- 
secting at 'that depth four seams of iron-ore, of the aggregate thick- 
ness of eighteen inches, which, with 5 he seams before known, makes 
a total of thirty-eight inches of clay iron ore of very superior quality. 
In addition to these, a vein of carboniferous iron ore, known at 
home as blackband,” was jDassed through, three feet six inches 
thick. It is not by any means so rich an iron as the Scotch 
‘‘ blackband,” as I estimate it to yield no more than from twenty to 
twenty-three per cent, in its raw*stale ; but when calcined, — process 
which this ore as well as all the clay ores found here must go through 
before'' introduction to the blast furnace, — I believe it will yield over 
forty per cent, of iron. It is not all equally good, the lower two 
feet of the seam being the best The great advantage of these 
blackband” ores is the comparatively small cost at which they 
are worked, and their great fusibility. Mixed in fair proportion 
#ith the clay ores, the process of smelting is facilitated, and the 
make ” consequently increased. 

* When the trail shaft had reached the depth of thirty-two feet, 
I was ordered to proceed to other districts assigned for examina- 
tion, and to place the pit under superintendence during my absence, 
as I should be at too great a distance to exercise supervision over 
it. Mr. H. Biddle of Rdnfganj was good enough, on my applica- 
tion to him, sanctioned by Government, to undertake the charge. 
Upder his superintendence, the pit has been continued to a depth, 
as reported to me by Mr. Biddle, of 5 1 feet 1 1 inches. Another 
seam of ore, 2 feet 4 inches thick, and by analysis containing forty- 
two per cent, of iron ore, was discovered ; so that in a shallow sec- 
tion of 52 feet we have 38 inches in separate beds of excellent clay 
iron ore, and 52 inche^of carboniferous or blackband iron ore. 
do not now take into account the upper and inferior portion of the 
first seam of blackband met with. No doubt can exist that where 
the upper beds lie, those below as found in the pit will be co-ex- 
tensive. It follows, as a matter of course, tlfiat all the beds of ore 
di|covered, as above described, both argillaceous and carboniferous, 
must extend under the whole of the wide field now under notice, 
affording a supply of ore almost inconceivable in quantity, 

^ The clay ores, 38 inches thick, would give rather more than i 
ton for each superficial yard of surface ; and the carboniferous, 52 
inches thick, at least i| ton under a like space. Now, taldng only 
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4000 yards to the acre, allowing the 840 yards — a most liberal allow- 
ance— to go for loss and waste in working, and for some portions 
of the field blank, as alwdjs happens, we have, as the produce of one 
' acre, 4000 tons of the first, awd 6000 tons of the second, equal to 
10,000 tons of ore : and per square mile, 6,400,000 tons. 

^Assuming 4 tons of ore to be required to make one ton of 
pig iron, — a larger quantity than would be used (but I wish the state- 
ment to be over rather than under the mark), as 3J tons would be 
a fair quantity to calculate upon, — the ore to be obtained from each 
square mile shows a product in pig iron of no less than 1,600,000 
tons,— equal to the make of eight furnaces, at 70 tons per week, for 
a period, in round numbers, of rather more than fifty-nine years. 

^ I believe an opinion is prevalent in this country, that beds of 
ore varying from three to eight or nine inches thick cannot be 
profitably worked, from the amount of labour required to make 
“head room” for the miner, in removing so much of the unpro- 
ductive shales as would enable him to carry on his operations fbr 
the extraction of the ore. Opposed to this is the fact that all the • 
iron-works of Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Wales obtain their 
iupply of what is termed? native ores from similar beds. It would 
certainly not pay so to operate on one thin seam ; but when three 
or four of an aggregate thickness of from fifteen to eighteen inches 
are associated in the same range, it is found to answer well. The 
miners of the country would have no greater' difficulty to contend 
with in penetrating the strata which contain the ore than they have in 
driving passages through the coal-seams, for the shales holding the 
iron ore are soft and easily worked. LJndoubtedly the iron would 
cost more per ton than the coal ; that happens everywhere almost 
without exception. It is by comparison only that a conclusion of 
high or low cost is to be arrived at. At the present time the ores 
of Staffordshire do not cost less than 20s. per ton \ the average of 
Wales will be 13s. ; compared with such prices, the ores of Bdrul 
would stand very low. I'aking a working over a series of years, — 
for at the early operations the cost w’^ould be less, — the cost of these 
ores would not, in my opinion, exceed 55. This w^ould be dug to 
the cheapness of labour and the facilities offered to mining opera- 
tions' in this District. 

^-^The frequent Undulations of the surface present opportunities 
for mining by “ patch ” or open work, — a very ready mode, and, 
when practicable, always adopted irf preference to the more costly 
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system of pits and adits. Skilled miners are not required for that 
system of work ; and another advantage is, that all the ore is got Out, 
whereas in underground mining a portion'‘must be left to form the 
sides of the passages and to support* <he ^oof. 

‘Supposing no other seams and beds of ore to exist under the 
lands of Bdrul and those adjoining than have been already dis- 
covered, there is, even in that case, a valuable non-ore field ; but 
the great probability is, that if the search be prosecuted beyond the 
^present superficial depth, additional deposits will be found. I do 
not recommend Government to continue the search any further: 
enough has been done to* show the existence of ore in abundance ; 
the further development may now be left to private enterprise.* 

The serious drawback to the profitable manufacture of iron at 
Rdniganj, viz. the great scarcity of flux, is alluded to by Mr. Smith 
as follows : — ^ Ka7ikar lime is distributed, in often recurring patches, 
over the surface here, as it is everywhere over the plains, but in 
quantity so deficient, as far as my observation led me to conclude, as 
to be altogether unreliable as the source for the supply of even one 
furnace. Limestone would therefore have to be imported in large 
quantities, but still not to the full extent ot flux required, for all the 
kankarUci^X could be obtained would of course.be collected, to go 
in diminution of the quantity used of the highly expensive article to 
be imported. This would be still further reduced by using over 
again the scoriae or cinders of the blast furnace. This is not a 
1 speculative opinion, inasmuch as I have commonly ' applied the 
/scorise to the same purpose at home. The practice is Hot generally 
adopted there, owing to the trifling cost at which nearly all the works 
obtain a supply of limestone. Here, however, it would be different. 
The imported flux, instead of being the cheapest, becomes the most 
costly material in the manufacture ; and it cannot be unfair to assume 
that in practice other means than these alluded to would be brought 
into use, by which the consumption of so costly an article might be 
greatly economized. , ' 

‘ The first attempt to establish the manufacture in India would 
ceiftainly be a very spirited undertaking, and would most likely 
be looked upon by thqse entering upon it as an experiment. It is, 
however, to be hoped those who engage in the speculation' will 
not treat it as “experiments” too commonly are] by trying to pro- 
duce satisfactory results from^ temporary, and therefore deficient, 
erections and patchwork contrivances. Such a proceedi^jg is to 
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mtrpduc€f;‘M tlie commencement the elements of failure, in the end 
leaving all in as much dohbt and uncertainty as surrounded .the 
question before k large lum of money, so injudiciously spent, has 
been wasted in its attempted sc^ution ; spreading abroad, in addition, 
the mischievous impressidn, to last, in all probability, over ipany 
years, that other attempts would be attended with like consequences ; 
whereas, had the spirit which prompted the unaertaking not shrunk 
from the somewhat larger figures demanded by the provision of 
efficient ineans, it is most likely a nucleus* would be formed, round 
which would gradually grow an establishment capable of meeting* 
to an important degree the requirements of the country, at some 
time returning fair remuneration for capital invested. Let the trial 
be conducted^ on as small a scale as practicable, — that certainly will 
be prudent ; but even for that, whatever buildings and machinery are 
requisite should be of the best construction.^ 

Building Stone. — Many of the sandstones of the Ddmodar. 
country might be used to some extent for building purposes. TJe 
best are the peculiar hard bands that occur in the Rdniganj series. ^ 
Some beds near the top of the Lower Ddmodar group, as at 
Belgonid on the Grand ^Trunk Road, close to the Barikhar river, 
have yielded excellent building stone. 

Manufactures. — Silk sdris and dhutis are largely manufactured 
at Memdri and Rddhdkdntpur in the Bardwdn Subdivision, and 
also in the Bdd-bdd and Kdtwd Subdivisions. Weavers are 
numerous throughout the District, who, besides meeting local 
wants, supply cloth to other parts of the country. The gold and 
silver work carried on consists of personal ornaments, and occa- . 
sionally plates and drinking cups, etc. prass work is carried on 
in Dignagar, Banpds, Ddinhdt, Diwdnganj, and Jabal. A special 
variety of pottery is made in the Kdlnd Subdiv ision. Fibres and* 
jungle products are not utilized for manufacturing purposes. Manu- 
facturing operations are usually carried on by the people on their 
own account and in their own houses. The system of advancing 
money for inanufacturing purposes is not prevalent, and is only 
practised. in rare cases, in which money is advanced by a merchant 
to an artisan to make certain articles, which he agrees to buy at 
a stated rate, and which are intended for export to the Calcutta 
market. Trades and professions are hereditary, and the name of 
a man’s caste is usually sufficient to designate the occupation he 
follows,^ Many persons, however, have abandoned their hereditary 
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occupation, retaining their old nomenclature for the sake 'of distinc- 
tion among the community. Manufactures are carried on partly by 
people on their own account and with tljdir own hands, and partly 
by means of hired labour. In the Matter case, the wages of the 
labourers vary from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12, of i4S.^to jQiy 4s. od. per 
month, according to the degree of skill required in the work. There 
are no cases of manufactures Jjaving died out in Bardwdn District, 
or legends of any ancient processes which are now no longer made 
use of. 

The following table shows the number of skilled workers, 
mechanics, and artisans, arranged under their respective trades, 
making a total of 52,506 men, according to the Census of 1872 : — 


Manufacturing Classes and Artisans of Bardwan 
District, 1872. 



Male 


Male 


Male 

f 

Adults. 


Adults. 


Adults. 

Indigo manufac- 


Tinmen, 

6 

Cotton-weavers, . 

24.557 

turers, 

3 

Potters, 

4754 

Wool -weavers. 

24 

Lac-workers, 

126 

Comb-makers, 

8 

Jute-weavers, 


Silk manufacturers, 

68 

Mat-makers, 

26? 

Fuller, 

I 

Founders, . 

14 

Basket-makers, . 

1959 

Dyers, 

45 

Brick-masons ( AVy- 


Toy-makers, 

145 

Tailors, 

725 

mistris), . 

23^5 

Flookah-makers, . 

49 

Shoemakers, 

1322 

Lime-burners, 

230 

Musical Instrument 


Ornament-makers, 

3767' 

Sawyers, 

199 

makers, . 

5 

U mbrella-makers. 

2 

Carpenters, . 

2506 

Lacquered Ware 


Net-makers, 

78 

Thatchers, . 

742 

makers, . 

161 

Bookbinders [da/- 


Painters, 

30 

Garland-makers, . 

873 

tris) . 

• 

00 

Cart-builders, 

634 

Carvers, 

12 



Blacksmiths, 

3586 

Gilders, . . 

44 

Grand total, . 

52.506 

Braziers, 

2321 

Shell-carvers, 

821 




Commerce and yRADE. — ^The chief articles of Distn, trade 
are rice, tobacco, pulses of all descriptions, wheat, rap 'eed, 
oil-cake, jute, sugar, salt, English and country-made cloth, c on, 
molasses, etc. The principal seats of commerce are Bare in, 
Jamdlpur, and Kdnchannagar, in the Sadr or Headquarters 5. b- 
division ; Mdnkur, Dignagar, and Patnd, in Bdd-bdd Subdivision ; 
R^i^anj and Domohini, in Biniganj Subdivision ; Kaind, Nddan- 
ghdt, Singdrkon, and Godxd, in Kdlnd Subdivision ; and Kitwi, 
Diinhdt, Diwdnganj, Banwdriganj, and Nabpur, in Kdtwd Sub- 
division. Besides these, annual fairs or me/ds are held in the cold 
weather in D4di^, Rasi^^ and Ud-dhanpur, at which also a con- 
siderable amount of traffic is carried on. The District trade is 
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principally conducted by means of permanent markets. The local 
manufactures are more than bufficient to meet the full demand of 
the local markets, and af^ largely exported to other parts of the 
country. Similarly, the crops, such as rice, pulses, sugar, vege- 
tables, etc., are more than sufficient to meet local requirements, 
and are exported to Calcutta and other Districts. The principal 
imports consist of English piece gqods, manufactured iron, salt, 
spices, cocoa-nut oil, castor oil, etc. The Collector is of opinion 
that on the whole the balance of trade is about equal, and that con- 
sequently accumulation of coin is not going on to any large extent. 

Capital and Interest, etc. — The current rate of interest 
charged by money-lenders upon small loans, in which the borrower 
pledges trinkets or household utensils as security, is usually at the 
rate of one pice per rupee pe** mensem, or iSf per cent, per 
annum. In large loan transactions, where the lender is secured 
by a mortgage upon immoveable property, the rate of interest 
varies from six to twelve per cent. ; when a mortgage is given upon 
other than immoveable property, eighteen per cent, is usually , 
charged as interest. In cases of small unsecured loans to the 
cultivators, interest is charged at the rate of two pice in the rupee 
per mensem, or 37^ per cent, per annum. Agricultural advances 
of seed paddy or rice to the cultivators are repaid in kind at harvest- 
time, with the addition of twenty-five per cent, as interest. Landed 
estates are generally valued at about twenty times the annual 
profit accruing from them. There are two native banking establish- 
ments in the District, one in the town of Bardwin, and the 
other at Kdtw£ Loans, however, are for the most part conducted 
by private persons who have saved r Ijttle capital, and also by 
village merchants, who combine rice-dealing with money-lending. 
This combination of occupations is known as the makdjard system, 
and is appreciated by agriculturists and other persons with limited 
means. 

Imported Capital. — The Collector in 1871 reported that there 
were three indigo factories in the District conducted by European 
capital and by means of European agency, viz. two at Kilnd^and 
one at Kdtwd, but that they did not appear to be very flourishing. 
The factory at Kdtwd is owned by a Mr. Eddis, and was reported 
to be then inactive. The other two factories are carried on 
by Messrs. Erskine & Co. At on.e of these, constant employ- 
ment is given to about sixteen natives, at a monthly charge of about 
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with an extra establishment of about fifty men maintained for 
two or three months in the year, which form the working season. 
The average total income was in 1871 estimated at about ;^4oo or 
^ year; but the factory was Reported to be in a declining 
state. The coaj mines of RMganj ar'e also mainly worked by 
European capital, with the exception of the Sidrsol collieries, which 
belong to the estate of the late B^bu Gobind Prasdd Pandit An 
account of the Rdniganj collieries is given at a previous page ; but 
I have not been able to obtain a return of the capital expended on 
•icheir working and maintenance, or^f the profits derived from them. 

Institutions. — ^There are six charitable dispensaries, and hos- 
pitals in Bardw^n District, — one entirely supported by the Mahdrij^, 
and the others njaintained by local subscriptions supplemented by 
Government aid. Besides these, there are also temporary fever 
hospitals at places where the fever epidemic is or has been severe. 
These medical charities will be alluded to further, in the medical 
sea^ion of this Account, at a subsequent page. The educational 
^ institutions will be also alluded to subsequently. Among the 
private schools, the most important is that maintained by the 
Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn, at which English, Bengali, Sanskrit, and 
Persian are taught. The education is free ; and free board also is 
provided for those pupils who attend the Sanskrit class. There 
are also numerous /t?/?, or institutions for teaching Sanskrit, in 
which, according to ancient custom, free education in Sanskrit 
is given by the village pandits. At Baha or Sri Krishnagar, north- 
west of Memdri, there is a Muhammadan Madrasah called the 
Madrasah-i-Jaldliyah, maintained from lands formerly attached to 
the shrine of a renowned, Muhammadan saint, Sayyid Jaldl-ud-din 
Tabriz!, at Great Papduah, who died in 642 a.h., or 1244-45 
A weekly newspaper is published in the Bengali character at the 
tbwn oi Bardwdn, called The Bardwdn Advertiser^ which in 1871 
had an estimated circulation of about five hundred copies a week. 
Apart from the newspaper, jthere is one other printing press in 
the District, — that belonging to the Bardwdn municipality, which, 
besides printing its own proceedings, also undertakes private work 
in English and Bengali. 

Income of the District. — ^The estimated income of Bardwdn 
District, as calculated for the purposes of the Income Tax Act of 
1870, viz. the total of all incomes over £,^0 a year, is about 
;^56 o,ooo. The net amount of tax actually realized in B^dwdii 
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District in^ 1870-71 was £11,20$. In the following year, 1871-72, 
the rate of the tax was reduced to one-third of what it had been 
before, or to fier cen^., and the minimum of incomes liable to 
assessment raised to £i$ pe^ annum. The net amount of income 
tax realized in that year \fras £4372^ i8s. od. 

Administrative History of the District: Antiquities. — 
The maps mark the sites of several old forts ii* the District, — one 
near Kulingr^m, in pargani Chhutipur, a few miles south of Mqm^ri 
railway station ; a second, called Rdmchandragarh, near the village 
of Bh^td Kul, in pargand Azmatshdhf; and two others north Of 
R^fganj, in pargand Shergarh, near the Ajai river. Of old temples, 
the maps show a * Deser-mohan temple * south of the village of 
Kastd, near the Ajai river. At Kilna is a remarkable collection of 
noble Sivaite temples, 108 in number, arranged in two concentric 
circles. Near Kilni is the astanah or tomb of Shdh Majlis, a re- 
nowned Muhammadan saint, which is much frequented by pilgrims. 
In Bardw^n town is another collection of Sivaite temples, also ^08 
in number; and the fortress-like tomb of the celebrated Persian, 
poet, Bahram Sakkd, who died in 1574 a.d. in Bardwdn, while on 
his way from Agra to Ceylon. Near his tomb are shown two other 
tombs, said to be those of Sher Afghan, the first husband of Nur 
Jah^ln, and of Kutab-ud-din, Governor of Bengal in 1616, who was 
killed in fight by Sher Afghan, because the Emperor Jahingir had 
given Kutab-ud-din secret orders to bring Niir Jah^n to the imperial 
harem. The scene of the encounter is still pointed out at Sidhin- 
pur, east of Bardwdn railway station. The great mosque of Bard- 
win was built by Prince Azimus-shin, grandson of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, when Governor of Bengal from 1697 to 1704. 

Early History. — Bardwin is first mentioned in Muhammadan 
histories in 1574, in which year, after Diiid Khin’s defeat and death 
at Rijmahal, his family was captured in the town of Bardwin by 
Akbiris troops. Mangalkot is also mentioned about 1583 as the 
town where several engagements took place between Kutlu, the 
son of the Afghin Diud Khin, and the Imperialists. Bardwin is 
next mentioned in history in the year 1624 a.d., when Prince 
Kharram, afterwards the Emperor Shih Jahin, in his rebellion 
against his father, the Emperor Jahingfr, after passing .through 
Central India, seized upon Orissa, and subsequently captured 
Bardwin, Silih, the commander of the fort of Bardwin, offered a 
short resistance and then surrendered. 
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In the Ain 4 -Akhari {1590 A.D.), Bardwin is mentioned ds Q. mahai 
or pargand of Sarkdr Sharifdbid, and was, as then constituted, 
assessed at 1,876,142 ddms^ or 46,903^ Akb^rsh^W rupees of 175 
grains troy of silver each. The greater part of the present District 
belonged to sarkdrs Sharif^bdd, Sulaimdndb^d, and Madiran. The 
name of sarkdr Sulaiminibid, after Sulaimdn, King of Bengal from 
1563 to 1573, is often corrupted into Salimdbdd. The town of 
Salimdbdd, to the south of Bardwd^n, was the chief town of the 
sarkdr. The sarkdr itself extended from Salimibdd towards Nadiyd, 
and included the pargands of Chhutipur, Sd^tsikkd, etc. Sarkdr 
Maddran included the western or Rdnlganj Subdivision of the pre- 
sent District, or, as it was then called, Sikharbhdm ; and pargands 
Champdnagari, Samarshdhi, etc. Pargands Azmatshdhi, Dheyd, 
Manoharshdhi, Khandghosh, and Bdghd, formed a portion of sarkdr 
Sharffdbild. 

Of the revised rent-roll, or asl jaind fumdri, made in 1658 by 
Prince Shdh Shiiji, the son of the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, the par- 
I ticulars are not known ; but it is supposed that it did not much 
differ in its geographical details from the subsequent revised rent- 
roll of Murshid Kulf Khdn, better known at the Nawdb Jafar Khdn, 
in 1722. In this statement Bardwdn is mentioned bls a, ^ c/iak/d/ 
formed of the sarkdrs of Sharifdbdd, Maddraq, the greater part of 
S^lfmdbdd or Sulaimdndbdd, and a portion of Sdtgdon or Hdglf. 
This territory comprised the rich zaminddri of Bardwdn, one-third 
of Birbhdm, and the whole of Bdnkurd and Pdnchet. The ckakld 
contained 61 pargands^ and was assessed at a rent of 2,244,812 
sikkd rupees, or ;£‘243,i87, 19s. od. On the 27th September 1760 
A.D., Bardwdn, which then contained an area of 5174 square 
miles, and is described as having been the most productive District 
within the whole Province or Suhah of Bengal, was ceded to 
the East India Company, together with the Districts of Midnapur 
and Chittagong, by Nawdb Mfr Muhammad Kasfm Khdn, Governor 
of Bengal. According to the tenor of the Imperial farnidn^ con- 
firmatory of the Bengal Governor's grant for Bardwdn, tlje Company 
acquired the right of free perpetual tenure in the land, as expressed 
by tfie terms indm and altamghd. These rights extended over the 
whole chaJdd of Bardwdn, including the zaminddri of Bardwdn in its 
more ancient limits, as fixed by Jafar Khdn, the whole of Bdnkurd 
and Pdnchet, together with nearly one-third of Bfrbhdm, The total 
Government revenue or mdlguzdrt amounted to 3,175,406 sikkd 
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rupees, or*;^344,oo2, 6s. od., of which 2,251,306 sikkd rupees, or 
;^243,89I, formed the land rent, the remainder being derived from 
a variety of abwdbs or ce^es. Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Bolts, and, later, 
Mr. Verelst, were appointed ‘^Superintendents,^ and above five and 
a half Idkhs of Ughds^ or . about three hundred square miles of land, 
were discovered to have been alienated from the rent-roll under the 
form of rent-free grants, which were held for tlic most part by the 
Mahirdjd himself and his favourites. After this area had been 
restored to the rent-paying lands of the District, the gross revenue in 
1771 was increased to 4,328,509 sikkd rupees, or ^^468,921 ; and inf 
1783 to 4,358,026 sikkd rupees, or ;^472,ii9, — the charges for the 
same year amounting to 622,271 sikkd rupees, or ;^67,4i2. These 
charges included the salanah mt/skdhard, or proprietary allowance 
made to the Mahdrdjji while the estate was held kMs, or under 
Government management, which was reckoned at ten per cent, on 
the net revenue. In 1789 the Mahdrdjd executed an agreement, 
promising to pay Government a land revenue of 4,015,109 si^kd 
rupees, or ;£'434,97o, besides 193,721 sikkd rupees, or ^^20,986, 
for pulbandi or repairs of embankments, making a total of 4,208,830 
sikkd rupees, or ^^455^956. The present land revenue derived 
from the Mahdrdjd’s zaminddri is ;£^304,ooo. 

The following paragraphs regarding the history of the family of 
the Bardwdn Rdjds are quoted as nearly as possible verbatim, but 
slightly condensed, from an article in the Caladta Review for 1872, 
entitled ‘ The Bardwdn Rdj : ’ — 

Abu Rdi, by caste a Kapur Kshattriya, was the founder of the 
Bardwdn family. He migrated to Bengal from the Panjdb, and 
settled in Bardwdn. In the year 1068 of the Muhammadan era, or 
1657 A.D., he was appointed Chaudhn' and Kotwdlof Pekabe Bdgdn, 
etc., in the town of Bardwdn, under the Fanjddr of Chakld Bardwdn. 
His son Bdbu Rdi, who owned pargand Bardwdn and three other 
estates, was succeeded in his turn by his son Ghanasydm Rdi. 
Upon the death of Ghanasydm Rdi, his son Krishna Rdm Rdi suc- 
ceeded to the zaminddri^ acquired new estates, and was honoured 
Tidth z.farmdn from the Emperor Aurangzeb. It was in the reign 
of this emperor, in 1696 a.d., that Subhd Sinh, tdlukddr of Chitwd 
and Bardd, then a part of Bardwdn, raised the standard of rebellion 
against the empire. Rahim Khdn, an Afghdn chief, co-operated 
with him in the expedition. In a s.and-up fight they slew the 
Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn, and captured all the members of hie family 
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except his son Jagat Rdi, who escaped to Dacca, to seet assistance 
from the Governor in expelling the rebels. Subh£ Sinh, the leader 
of the insurrection, was stabbed and sl^n by a daughter of the 
Mahdrij^ of Bardw^n, one of his captives, whose person he had 
attempted to outrage. The insurgents Afterwards captured Hdgll, 
but were finally forced to retire by the Governor of Chinsurah. It 
may be here mentioned, that in the rebellion of Subh^ Sinh origi- 
nated the formation of the towns of Calcutta, Chandamagar, and 
Chinsurah. The English at Sutdnuti, the French at Chandamagar, 
♦and the Dutch at Chinsurah, alarmed at the progress of the rebels, 
applied to the Nawdb Na^im to be allowed to put their factories 
into a state of defence. The Nawdb granted their application, and 
they accordingly fortified their settlements. 

Jagat Rim RAi succeeded his father, Krishna Rim Rii. He 
also made additions to the family estates, and was honoured with 
a farmdn by the Emperor Aurangzeb. He was slain by a traitor 
in ^ 7 02 A.D. He left two sons, Kirtti Chandra Rdi and Mitra Sen 
Rii. The elder brother, Kirtti Chandra Rii, inherited the ancestral 
zaminddri, and added to it the pargands of Chitwi, Bhursut, Bardi, 
and ManoharshAhi, Kirtti Chandra was»a bold and adventurous 
spirit. He fought with the RAjds of Chandrakond and Bardd near 
Ghitdl, and dispossessed them of their petty kingdoms. He also 
seized and took possession of the estates of the RdjA of Balghard, 
situated near the celebrated shrine of Tdrakeswar in Hiigli District. 
These estates were consolidated into the Bardwdn Rdj. 'Kirtti 
Chandra then proceeded to Murshiddbdd, and got his name regis- 
tered as proprietor of the new properties. But the boldest achieve- 
ment of Kirtti Chandra was his attacking and defeating Badyajama, 
the powerful Rdjd of Bishnupur, and the chief of the aboriginal 
Bdgdfs of Bengal. He was, however, afterwards reconciled to 
Badyajama, and co-operated with him in assisting the Nawdb to 
repel the Marhattds, who had encamped in Kitwi after plundering 
the Western Districts. Kirtti Chandra died in the year 1740, and 
was succeeded by his son Chitra Sen RAi, who added the pargands 
of Mandalghdt, Arsh£, and ChandrakonA to the paternal estate, and 
was invested with the title of RAjd by the Dehli Emperor. He died 
in the year 1744 without issue, and was succeeded by his cousin, 
Tilak Chandra Rii, In 1753 Tilak Chandra Rii was honoured by 
the Emperor Ahmad Shdh with a farmdn recognising and confirm- 
ing his right to the rdj^ and a few' years afterwards was invested 
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with this of Mahiir^jd DhMj Bahddur, and Panj hazdri^ or 
commander of five thousand. 

During the time of this Mahdrdjd, Bard win was plundered by 
the Marhatt^s, as the following letter from him to the English autho- 
rities will show.: — ‘How can I relate to you the present deplorable 
situation of this place ? Three months the Marhatt^s remained here, 
burning, plundering, and laying waste, the whole country ; but now, 
thank God ! they have all gone, but the inhabitants are not yet re- 
turned. The inhabitants have lost almost all they were worth.^ 
The District took some time to recover from the effects of this* 
devastation. The calamity was thus pleaded by the Mahdrdjd for 
non-pa3ntnent of money due from him to the Company: ‘You are 
well acquainted with the bad situation of this place at present, but 
I hope I shall soon be able to pay you the money in the time that 
I agreed. It has been my bad fortune to have my country burned, 
plundered, and destroyed by the Marhattis, which is the reason that 
there is now a balance due to the Company ; and to reinstatorfny 
country again must be attended with great difficulties, which give 
me much uneasiness.' He died in 1771, and was succeeded by his 
son Tej Chandra. In 1^76 the administration of the District and 
of the Bard win estates was taken out of the hands of Tej Chandra, 
and placed in those of his mother, the Mahirini Bishnu Kumiri, 
the widow of Mahirijd Tilak Chandra. She retained control over 
the estate and District till 1779, after which Mahiriji Tej Chandra 
resumed the management. 

The vast estates of Bardwan were brought within the operation 
of Regulation I. of 1793, the basis of the Permanent Settlement, 
The Mahiriji Tej Chandra entered in^p an agreement with Go- 
venmient, promising, to pay regularly the reyenue, amounting to 
S. Rs. 4,015,109, and also S. Rs. ig^yj2 or repairs of 

embankments. But the benefits of the Permanent Settlement were not 
fully reaped by the rdjy owing to careless management. It fell into 
arrears, and was disorganized, — so much so, that Mahirini Bishnu 
Kumiri, the mother of Mahiriji Tej Chandra, compelled him to 
execute a kahdld^ or deed of sale, assigning over the estate t<\heri 
' Another cause of the disorganization of the estate was its being par- 
celled out among a large number of ij’drdddrs, or farmers, — the ijdrds 
"extending from five to ten years. Most of these ijdtdddrs withheld 
payment and were put in jail; but they were liberated after a certain 
time, tjnder promise of paying their rents by instalments. The in- 
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evitable result of this sub-infeudation was the accumulation of arrears 
in the Government demand. The Mah£r£j£ was summoned to 
attend the Board of Revenue, and wae' threatened with the for- 
feiture of his zaminddriy but to nO(* purpose. Munshf, afterwards 
Rdjd, Naba Ki^shna Deb, was appointed kruk sdzdwai, or attach- 
ing officer, but he could do nothing. The Collector of Bardw^n 
suggested the sale of the zgminddri in lots, as the only way of 
recovering the arrears of revenue; and in 1797 the Board com- 
menced selling portions of the estate. Each lot consisted of several 
' villages. The principal purchasers of the lots sold by the Board 
were Dwdrkdndth Sinh of Singur, Chhaku Sinh of Bhistdrd, the 
Mukharjis of Jandi, and the Bdnarjfs of Tclinip^r£ 

Thus was laid the foundation of the landed aristocracy of Bardwdn 
and Hiiglf. While these sales were going on from quarter to quarter, 
the Bardwdn family got alarmed at the dismemberment of the estate, 
and Mahdrijd Tej Chandra bought up several lots in the names of 
his-» officials and dependents. About this time Mahdrdnl Bishnu 
Kumdri died. She was an energetic woman, endowed with a large 
capacity for business, and she might ultimately have succeeded in 
saving the whole estate if her life had been prolonged. On her 
death, Mahdrajd Tej Chandra resumed the management of the rdj\ 
One of his first acts was to endeavour to arrest the ruin of the 
zaminddriy by giving away the land in perpetual leases, or patnis. 

I have already described the growth of the patni system and the 
nature of the tenure, on a previous page, in connection with the 
land tenures of the District. 

The Bardwdn rdj has always been famous for charity, but not 
invariably for a discriminating charity. Money used to be lavished 
on ^idchSy piijdsy srdddksy and other ceremonies. Mahdrdjd Tej 
Chandra was the first to ipalize the true nature and uses of this virtue. 
He opened out, at an immense cost, the road from Bardwdn to 
Kdlnd, extending over thirty miles. He also bore the whole ex^ 
pense of building a bridge at Magrah, about five miles to the north 
of Hdglf, and made several improvements in the town of Bardwdn 
and^ other places. Mahdrdjd Tej Chandra had a son, Pratdp 
Chandra, but he died during the lifetime of his father. Several 
years afterwards a pretender appeared, claiming the rdj, but his 
claim, after a searching investigation, was dismissed by the Civil 
Court. Several persons of the highest respectability, who had been 
subpoenaed to identify him, swore to his being an impostor. 
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In 1832' Mah^rij£ Tej Chandra died, leaving to his adopted son, 
Mahtib Chandra, the present Mahiriji, his enormous landed and 
funded estates. On the'Jatter succeeding to the rdj in 1833, the 
English Government honoured h’m with a khillat in due form. He 
has proved a most enlightened representative of the landed aristo- 
cracy of the Province. One of his first acts was the establishment 
of ah Anglo-Vernacular school in Bardw^, where five hundred 
boys gather daily to receive the benefits of free education in English 
and Bengali, Sanskrit and Persian. It is a first-class institution, 
and efficiently conducted by a teaching staff of educated Hindus * 
The Mahdriljd has also established hospitals and dispensaries for 
the sick poor of Bardwdn and Ki]ni. These institutions, as well 
as the other charities established and maintained by him, attest his 
benevolence, and afford an example of enlightened liberality. I 
have already mentioned the munificence of the relief measures 
undertaken by the Mahdrij^ for the support of his tenantry during 
the famine of 1866. ^ 

During the Santdl rebellion in 1855, the Mahdrija aided the 
militaiy authorities by forwarding and supplying stores and means 
of transport He also k(»pt up a line of communication by troopers. 
During the more important and terrible outbreak of the Sej)oy Mutiny 
in 1857, the Mahdrajd did everything in his power to strengthen the 
hands of Government, and to give every aid that was considered 
necessary. He placed elephants and bullock-carts at the disposal 
of the* authorities, kept open the roads between Bardwdn and Bfr- 
bhiim, and between Bardwdn and Kdtwd, so that there was no 
interruption of intelligence between the seat of Government and 
the anxiously-watched stations of Pirbh^m and Barhampur. In 
1864 the Mahdrdjd was appointed an additional member of the 
Viceregal Legislative Council, being the^' first native 'gentleman 
of Bengal who was so hoi^ured. He continued in that post for 
three years. ; 

Revenue and Expenditure. — ^The many changes which have 
taken place ^rin the* constitution of the District since it was first 
ceded to the Company in 1 760, render it impossible to presgnt a 
trustworthy comparison of the revenue and expenditure at different 
periods. In the year 1762-63, or two years after the District 
passed into the hands of the East India Company, an old account 
statement shows the total revenue of the District to have amounted 
to ‘ cutcherry (kachdri) rupees ' 4,352,552. It must be rememberedi 
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however, that the District or chakld of Bardwdn, as then d>nstituted, 
comprised, besides the present District, the whole of Binkuri 
and Pdnchet, together with parts of Hiigli ' and Birbhdm* In 
1783 the gross revenue amounted Ip sikkd rupees 4,358,026, or 
;^472,ii9, the’charges for the same year being returned at sikkd 
rupees 622,271, or ;^67,4i2. The value of the sikkd rupee here 
and elsewhere is taken at 2s. 2^., and of the Company’s rupee at 2s. 
In the year 1790, the total revenue of the District from all sources 
is returned at sikkd rupees 4,690,084, or ;£^So8,o92, and the total 
‘expenditure at sikkd rupees 103,510, or ;^i 1,213. In furnishing 
the return, the Collector states that it is very doubtful how far the 
figures for that year are correct, there being no complete information 
on the subject in his office. In 1820 the total net revenue of the 
District is returned at sikkd rupees 4,533,214, or ;;^49 1,098, and the 
net civil expenditure at sikkd rupees 1 73,383,. or ;^i8,783. After 
1820, the area of Bardwdn was much diminished, by the separation 
of IFiigli and Bdnkurd^ and their formation into separate Districts j 
consequently there was a considerable falling off in revenue. In 
1850-51 the total net revenue of the District amounted to Com- 
pany’s Rs. 3,222,181, or ;^322,2 i 8, and the total net civil expendi- 
ture to Company’s Rs. 162,412, or ;;^i6,24i. In 1860-61 there 
was a further slight falling off in revenue, owing to other transfers, 
but a considerable increase in expenditure. In that year the total 
net revenue of the District amounted to ;^3I9,233, and the total 
net civil expenditure to ;^23,35i, 12s. od. During the next ten 
years the area of the District remained stationary, and the revenue 
and expenditure rapidly increased. In 1870-71 the total net 
revenue of the District fjom all sources amounted to ;^388,772, 
19s. 6d., and the net^civil expenditure to ^^64,435, od. 

The following three ts^bles show the balance sheet of Bardwin 
District in 1790, prior to the separation of HUglf and Bdnkuri ; in 
1850-51, subsequent to those transfers; and in 1870-71. The 
figures, however, for the first two years, must be accepted wfth 
caution, and looked upon as only approximating to correctness, as 
thej^ contain several omissions on both sides of the account The 
table for 1870-71 maybe accepted as correct, the figures having 
been compiled with care, and made as complete as possible. For 
that year the figures under the heads of land revenue, education, police, 
post office, and jail have been taken from the respective Departmental 
Reports. The remaining figures were furnished by the Collector : — 
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B^ISAlSrCBnSHEET OF BaRDWAN DISTRICT FOR 1790.I 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Land Revenue, . . . « 

003,272 5 0 

10,789 II 0 

Abkari, , , , . * . 

Salt Revenue, -. . . . 

354 13 0 
2,840 10 0 

261 10 0 

Stamp Revenue,* 

1,625 0 0 

162 10 0 

Total, . 

508,(392 8 0 

11,213 II 0 


Balance Sheet of Bardwan District for 1850-51. 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


.T. d. 

£ S. d. 

Land Revenue, 

309,618 2 0 

15,451 12 0 

Abkari, . . . * . 

7,400 0 0 

339 4 0 

Stamps, ...... 

5,200 0 0 

160 0 0 

Education, .... 

290 8 0 

Total 

322,218 2 0 

16,241 4 0 


Balance Sheet of Bardwan District for 1870-71. 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Land Revenue (cuirent collections). 

303,970 2 0 

12,593 14 0 

Stamps, 

21,454 8 0 

972 

Excise, ..... 

14,415 6 0 

916 12 0 

Education, .... 

5,735 10 4’ 

10,630 3 4 

Police, 


9*333 0 0* 

Post Office, .... 

3,068 5 2 

4,993 2 10 

Income Tax, . 

17,447 2 2 

544 *2 0 

Civil Justice, .... 

1,864 A I 

12,322 0 3 

Criminal Justice, 

1,403 4 0 

246 6 0 

Founds, 


161 18 11 

Ferries, 

936 15 0 

7 10 0 

Tolls, 

608 2 0 


Zamind^ri ddk, 

*75 5 .3 m 

184 2 I 

Medical, 

L515 00^ 


Jail, 

481 17 10 m 

1,300 12 0 

Registry, .... 

1,853 14 0 

2,124 0 0 

Town Tax, .... 

7,732 0 8 

7»553 5 4 

Miscellaneous, • • • 

57 773 *0 0 ] 


Total, .... 

388,772 19 6 

64,435 5 


* In this table I have converted sUikd rupees into pounds sterling, at the rate of 
28 . 2d. per rupee. 

* This item is for the year 1801. 

* Schooling fees and subscriptions. 

^ Regular police only, exclusive of municipal police and village watch. 
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Since 1871, the area of the District has been again iiicreased by 
transfers from HdgU and Binkurd, and the present (1874) revenue 
and expenditure is probably largely in ^access of that of 1871. I 
have not been able, however, to obtain any later balance sheet than 
that for 1870-71. " ' 

The Land Tax. — ^When Bardw^n was made over to the East 
India Company in 1760, the total Government land rent was 
returned at sikkd Rs. 2,251,306, or ;^2^3,89i. The earlier English 
officers who were put in charge of the District, however, .^discovered 
that about three hundred square miles of land had been alienated 
from the rent-paying area of the District. These were restored to 
the rent-roll; and in 1789 the Mahdraj^ entered into an agreement, 
promising to pay Government a total land revenue of ;^434,97o, 
besides ;^2o,986 for pulbandi or embankmfent repairs, making a 
total of ;;^455,956. In the following year (1790), however, the 
total land revenue of the District is returned at 
i8f/?, after the constitution of Hdglf and Bdnkurd into separate 
Districts, the land revenue of Bardwdn fell to ;^309,6i8. In 
1870-71 the ^current collections’ of land revenue for Bardwdn 
District amounted to ‘cCurrent demand’ for the 

same year being ;^3o5,o64. Subdivision of estates has gone on 
rapidly under British rule ; and, notwithstanding the present greatly 
diminished area of the District as compared with what it was in the 
last century, the number of estates in 1870-71 had increased by 
108 per cent, above the number in 1790, and the number 6f indi* 
vidual proprietors or coparceners had increased by 134 per cent, 
within the same period. In the year 1790 and in 1800 the 
District contained a total of 2375 estates, held by 2718 registered 
proprietors or coparceners, paying a total land revenue to Govern- 
ment of sikkd rupees 4»645,59o, or £^o^j2*j2 ; average land revenue 
paid by each estate, i8s. od. ; average amount paid by each 

individual proprietor or coparcener, ;^i85, 3s. 3d. In 1850, afliar,., 
Hiigll and Binkur£ had been formed into separate Districts, tli^i 
number of estates in Bardwdn, in spite of its*^ diminished area, h^ 
risen to 5272, and the number of registered proprietors or copar- 
ceners to 7320. The Government land revenue, however, had 
d^reased to equal to an average payment of ;;^58, 

148. 7d. by each estate, or ;^42, 6s. od. by each individual pro- 
.prietor or coparcener. Between 1850 and 1870-71 further reduo 
tions were made in the area of the District by transfers, and the 
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total numfeer of estates decreased to 4947, and the number of 
individual proprietors or coparceners to 6352. The total land 
revenue (^current collections*) amounted 10^^303,970, equal to an 
average payment of ^61, 8s. lod. by each estate, or ;;^47, 17s. id, 
by each individual proprietor or coparcener. The Collector states 
that this general average fairly represents the -te of landed pro- 
perty in the District. It must be remembered, however, that since 
1871 the area of the District has been considerably increased by 
transfers of numerous estates from Hdgli and Bdnkurd, which took 
place in July 1872. * 

Operation of the Rent Law. — Act x. of 1859 — the Rent Law 
of Bengal — has not been very actively worked in Bardwdn District, 
and the number of cases instituted under it has much decreased 
of late years. The number of rent cases and miscellaneous applica- 
tions connected with them, instituted under the provisions of this 
Act in different years, is returned by the Collector as follows : — In 
1861-62, 3272 original suits were instituted, besides 1962 miscel- 
laneous applications; in 1862-63 there were 3079 original suits, 
besides 2316 miscellaneous applications; in 1866-67 there were 
1000 original suits, and #1276 miscellaneous applications; and in 
1868-69 there were 1081 original cases, and 1184 miscellaneous 
applications. 

Protection to Person and Property has been rendered more 
complete of late years. In 1780 and in 1800 there were only two 
magisferial courts in the whole District, and the number of civil 
and revenue courts is unknown; in 1850 there were seven magis- 
terial and twenty civil and revenue courts; in i860 there were 
fourteen magisterial and twenty-two civil and revenue courts ; and 
in 1870 there were twenty-four magisterial ^nd twenty-two civil 
and revenue courts in the District. The number of covenanted 
officers at work in the District throughout tlie year was two in 1 780 
and 1800, four in 1850, three in i860, and four in 1870-71. 

Police Protection has also steadily increased. Upon the ces- 
sion of the District So the Britich in 1760, the force employed in 
the protection of the country from external aggression or intepial 
disturbance and crime consisted of three distinct bodies under 
the orders of the Mahirdji. These were — (i) a military force, who 
received cash salaries paid from the Mahdr^jd’s treasury, and who 
were known by the name of nagdis; (2) a regular police force, 
officered by thdndddrs and n&ib thdiidddrs^ and comprising in its 
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ranks chaukiddrs^ fdiks, and peons; and (3) a body oXlpdiks who 
discharged the double duty of collectors of rent and of village watch- 
men, and were commonly known as grdik saranjami pdiks. Both 
of these latter classes were support^ by assignments of rent-free 
land. The first, or military force, has been since abolished ; the 
second, or thdndddri force, has been superseded by the present 
regular District police, and ha^ sunk to the level of the third force, 
or grdm saranjmni pdtks, who perform zaminddri as well as police 
duties. These last two classes form the present rural police force 
or village watch of the District, and will be again alluded to 
further on. The present police force of Bardwdn District consists 
of the regular police, a municipal police for the protection of the 
towns, and a village watch or rural police. 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872 : — 2 superior European officers, consisting of a District 
Superintendent and an Assistant Superintendent, maintained at a 
total salary of ;^i2oo ; 8 subordinate officers, on a salary of upwards 
of ^120 per annum ; and 1 10 subordinate officers, on less than ;^i20 
a year, maintained at a total cost of ;j£’ 4986, or an average pay for 
each subordinate officer of 5s. id. per annum; and 511 foot 
police constables, maintained at a total cost of ;^4o8i, or an average 
pay of ;^7, 19s. 8d. per annum for each man. The other expenses 
connected with the District police are as follow : — A sum of ;£’2oo 
allowed as travelling expenses for the Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent, ^^203, 8s. od. for pay and travelling allowances of 
their establishments, and ;^98i, i6s. od. for contingencies and all 
other expenses, — ^bringing up the total cost of the regular police 
in, 1872 to 1,652, 8s. (j^d. The Census Report returns the area 
of Bardwdn District, at 3523 square miles, and the population at 
2,034,745 souls. According to these figures, the total strength of 
the regular police force is one man to every 5*58 square miles of 
the District area, or one man to every 3224 of the population. 
The cost of maintenance is equal to ;^3, 6s. 2d. per square mile of 
area, or a fraction under i |d. per head of the population. In previous 
DisJ^ict Accounts I have invariably taken the police figures for 
1871, for the sake of uniformity. But Bardw£n District has under- 
gone such a considerable change in area and population since 1871, 
that to give the police figures for that year would be to introduce 
a serious error. I have accordingly taken the figures from the 
Report of the Inspector-General of Police for the year 1872.^ 
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The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the larger 
towns and smaller municipal unions. At the end pf 1872 it con- 
sisted of 24 officers anc^ 373 men, maintained at a total cost of 
;^322i, 6s. od., defrayed^ by means of municipal rates levied from 
the householders or .traders living or carrying on business within 
municipal limits. The Census Report returns eight towns in the 
District of over five thousand inhal * tints, each composing a muni- 
cipality; the aggregate population of the eight towns being 136,623. 
Other smaller towns and groups of villages are also municipalities ; 
and, according to the Report of the Inspector-General of Police,* 
the total town population protected by municipal police is 166,000, 
which would give one policeman to every 418 inhabitants. 

The Rural Police or Village Watch in olden times were called 
^dm saranjanit pdiks, and performed both police and zaminddri 
duties, for which they were remunerated by grants of rent-free land. 
In 1794 the total number of these men was reported to be 17,284, 
holding 46,236 acres of land. At the end of 1872, the Inspeittor- 
General of Police returned the total number of village police in 
Bardwdn at 11,647, maintained by grants of land, and in some 
cases also by money cc^tributions from the villagers, at a total 
estimated cost, including both sources, of ^^23,296, or an average 
of £,2 per man. Each village watcTiman or rural policeman has 
charge of 30 houses on an average. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal 
or town police, and the rural police, the machinery for protecting 
person and property in Bard win District consisted, at the end of 
• 1872, of a total force of 12,675 officers and men, equal to an 
average of one man to every *28 of a square mile as compared 
with the area, or one man to every 160 soulr ai. compared with the 
population. The aggregate cost, both viovernment and private, 
of maintaining this force, amounted to 14s- od., equal 

to a ch^i||ji^iof £10^ 1 6s. 8d. per square mile of area, or 4^d. per 
heisd populatipn. For police purposes, Bardwdn District is 

divide^liSto twenty-two police circles or thdnds^ as under : — In the 
Headquarters Subdivision — (i) Bardwdn, (2) Khandghosh,* (3) 
Indds, (4) Salimdbdd, (5) Gangurid, (6) Sdhibganj. In Kdlnd Sub- 
division — (7) Kdlnd, (8) Bhdturid, (9) Mantreswar. „In Kdtwd 
Subdivision — (10) Kdtwd, (ii) Kdtagrdm, (12) Mangalkot. In 
Bdd-bdd Subdivision — (13) Bdd-bdd> (14) Ausgrdm, (15) Sond- 
.mukhi.. In Rdniganj Subdivision — (16) Rdniganj, (17) Kdksd, 
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{i8) Niimatpur. In Jahdndb^d Subdivision — (19) /aMndbdd, 
(20) Gogh^, (21) Kotalpur, and (22) Rainl 

Working of the Police. — During the year 1872, 2817 ^cog- 
nisable’ cases were reported to the pojice, of which 949 were 
discovered to^be false ; convictions were obtained in 690 cases, or 
36*9 per cent, of the ‘true’ cases, — the proportion of ‘true* cases 
being i to every 1089 of thi> population, and the proportion of 
cases convicted, i to every 2948 of the population. Nuisance 
cases cognisable by the police have been excluded from the state- 
ment. Of ‘ n on-cognisable ’ cases, 1942 were instituted, in which 
2547 persons were concerned, of whom 1223 persons or 48 per 
cent, were convicted, the proportion of persons convicted being i 
to every 1666 souls. 

The following details of the cases and convictions for different 
crimes and offences, in 1872 are quoted from the Report of the 
Inspector-General of Police for that year. The ‘ cognisable ’ cases 
wer6 as follow : — Class I. Olfences against the State, public tran- 
quillity, safety, and justice — Offences relating to coin, stamps, and 
Government notes, 5 cases, and 4 persons convicted ; harbouring 
an offender, i case, no conviction ; otheir offences against public 
justice, 7 cases, and 5 persons convicted ; rioting or unlawful 
assembly, 34 cases, and 141 persons convicted — total, 47 cases, 
and 150 persons convicted. Class II. Serious offences against 
the person — Murder by robbers, i case, and i person convicted ; 
other murders, 7 cases, and no conviction ; attempts at murder, 
2 cases, I person convicted ; culpable homicide, 8 cases, 4 
persons convicted ; rape, 7 cases, no conviction ; exposure of* 
infants or concealment of birth, 3 cases, no conviction ; attempt 
at and abetment of suicide, 6 cases, 3 persons convicted ,* grievous 
hurt, 2 1 cases, 30 persoiLs convicted ; hurt by dangerous weapon, 
25 cases, 26 persons convicted ; kidnapping or abduction, 14 cases, 

5 persons convicted; wrongful confinement and restraint, or for 
purposes of extortion, 5 cases, 2 persons convicted ; criminal force, 
35 cases, 12 persons convicted — total, 134 cases, and 84 persons 
convicted. Class III. Serious offences against person and pro- 
perty, or against property only — Dacoity, 22 cases, 21 persons 
convicted ; robbery with hurt, i case, no conviction ; robbery in 
dwelling-house, 3 cases, no conviction ; highway robbery by night, 

X 1 cases, 3 persons convicted ; other robberies, 8 cases, i person 
convicted ; serious mischief and cognate offences, 20 cajifes, x^ 
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persons cd^iviqted ; lurking house trespass, or housebreaking with 
intent to commit an offence, 404 cases, 39 persons convicted; 
house trespass wth a viAv to commit an offence, or having made, 
preparation for hurt, 27 cases. 2 persons convicted ; habitually 
receiving stolen property, 3 cases, 6 persons convicted — total, 
499 cases, and 85 persons convicted. Class IV. Minor offences 
against the person — ^Wrongful restraigt and confinement, 128 cases, 
46 persons convicted ; rash act causing hurt or endangering life, 
3 cases, I person convicted ; compulsory labour, i case, no con- 
viction — total, 132 cases, and 47 persons convicted. Class V.* 
Minor offences against property — Lurking house trespass or house- 
breaking, 19 cases, 2 persons convicted; cattle theft, 77 cases, 
26 persons convicted ; ordinary theft, 1216 cases, 294 persons 
convicted; criminal breach of trust, 129 cases, 17 persons con- 
victed; receiving stolen property, 112 cases, 81 persons convicted ; 
criminal or house trespass, 174 cases, 78 persons convicted — 
total, 1727 persons, and 498 cases convicted. Class VI. ^ther 
offences not specified above — Vagrancy and bad character, 55 
cases, 17 persons convicted ; offences against religion, i case, no 
conviction ; cognisable offences under the Gambling Act, i case, 

I person convicted; cognisable offences under the Excise Laws, 
58 cases, 50 persons convicted ; cognisable offences under the 
Railway Laws, 93 cases, 100 persons convicted ; cognisable of- 
fences under the Stamp Act, i case, 3 persons convicted ; public 
and local nuisances, 977 cases, 891 persons convicted; other 
special and local laws cognisable by the police, 69 cases, 78 
persons convicted — total, 1255 cases, and 1140 persons convicted. 
Grand total of ‘ cognisable ’ cases, 7794, ip which 2004 persons were 
convicted, Frpm the number of cognisable, cases, however, 949 
should be deducted as proved to be fa|^e, leaving a balance ot 
2845 cases. 

The number of persons tried and convicted in ^ non-cog- 
nisable* cases in 1^72 is returned as follows: — Class I. Offences 
against the State, public tranquillity, etc. — Offences against public 
justice, $66 persons tried, 283 convicted ; offences by ppblic 
servants, 25 persons tried, 17 convicted ; false evidence, false 
complaints, and false claims, 62 persons tried, 25 convicted ; 
forgery, or fraudulently using forged documents, 6 persons tried, 

I convicted; offences relating to weighing and measuring, 36 
persoi\^ tried, and all convicted; rioting, imlawful assembly, or 
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affrays, 68 persons tried, 49 convicted — total, 563 persons tried, 
41 1 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person 
— Causing ' miscarriage, 6 persons tried, ‘k convicted. Class III. 
Serious offences against property — Extortion, 46 persons tried, 
9 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against the person — Hurt, 
1 16 persons died, 36 convicted; criminal force, 980 persons tried, 
307 convicted — total, 1096 persons tried, and 343 convicted. 
Class V. Minor offences against property — Cheating, 26 persons 
tried, 10 convicted; criminal misappropriation of property, 30 
persons tried, 12 convicted; criminal breach of trust by public 
servants, bankers, etc., 8 persons tried, 3 convicted; simple mis- 
chief, 99 persons tried, 32 convicted — total, 163 persons tried, 
and S7 convicted. Class VI. Other offences — Offences relating to 
marriage, 53 persons tried, i convicted; criminal breach of con- 
tract of service, 2 persons tried, no conviction; defamation, 14 
persons tried, 3 convicted ; intimidation and insult, 39 persons 
tried,, and 29 convicted ; public and local nuisances, 9 persons 
tried, 6 convicted ; offences under chapters xviii., xx., xxi,, 
and xxii., Criminal Procedure Code, 399 persons tried, 328 per- 
sons convicted ; offences under the Post Office Law, 2 persons 
tried, i convicted; offences under the Pound Act, 150 persons 
tried, 33 convicted ; offences under the Coolie Emigration Act, 
2 .persons tried, no conviction ; offences under the Registration 
Act, I person tried, no conviction ; offences under the Chaukiddrf 
Act, I person tried, no conviction ; offences under the Jail Act, 
I person tried, i conviction — total, 673 persons tried, and 402 
convicted. Grand total of ‘ non-cognisable offences, 2547 persons 
tried, and 1223 convicted. 

Excluding false c^ses, the total number of ‘cognisable’ and 
‘ non-cognisable ’ cases investigated was 4787, in which 3227 
persons were convicted, equal to one person convicted to every 
630 of the population. 

In serious cases, the proportion of acquittals by juries at the 
Sessions Court is very large: out of 150 cases tried before the 
Sessjpns in 1872, 95, or 63 per cent, resulted in acquitt^s. The 
crime of dacoity or gang robbery showed a considerable increase in 
1872 as compared with 1871, there being 14 cases in 1872 as against 
6 in the previous year. The cause of increase is stated to have 
arisen from the transfer of Jahdn^bdd and Goghit, localities 
notorious for dacoity, from Hdgll to Bardwdn District In sum- 
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ming up the general working of the police for 1872, the Inspector- 
General quotes from the report of the Magistrate of Bardwdn as 
follows : — * In the management of all heinous cases, whether ending 
in conviction or acquittal, the police appear jto have done their best. 
It seems very unfair, and opposed to the dictates of common 
sense, to. draw any inference unfavourable to the police from the 
number of acquittals. There are instances (and two such occurred 
in 1872) in which the deed is done at night-time, in which by 
no possibility can there be direct evidence. It seems very un- 
reasonable to say that the police failed in their duty because they 
were unable to procure direct evidence. In two cases, all the 
influence of local residents was bioui^lit to defeat the attempts 
of the police in obtaining evidence. In issuing summons and 
other miscellaneous duties, I have had no cause to find fault 
with the police. With a few exceptions, the police officers and 
constables are neither very bright nor intelligent. The head 
constables as a rule are deplorably wanting in intelligence and 
obedience. The health of the District police has been tolerably 
good. Seven policemen were dismissed from the regular, and 
sixteen from the municipal police, for misconduct. There were 
sixty-six resignations in the regular, and eighty-five in the muni-* 
cipal police.’ 

Jail Statistics. — There are six jails in Bardwdn District, viz. 
the piipcipal jail at the Civil Station of Bardwdn, and Subdivisional 
lock-ups at Kdtwd, Kalnd, BUd-bud, Rdnfganj, and Jahdnabdd. 
Previous to 1872, Raniganj Subdivision belonged to the criminal 
jurisdiction of Bdnkurd District, and the greater part of Jahdndbdd 
Subdivision to Hilgli. In July 1872 the |pck-iips of Rdnfganj and 
Jahdndbdd were transferred to Bardwdn District. The following are 
the statistics of the jail population of Bard^in District for the years 
1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, as returned to me by the Inspector- 
General of Jails. As explained in previous Statistical Accounts 
when treating of the Jail figures for other P - >ti 1 cts, the figures for 
the years 1857-58 and 1860-61 must be received with caution, and 
looked upon as only approximately correct, owing to defects in^the 
form of returns. In however, an improved form of preparing 
the returns was intrtJ&jteed, and the figures for that year may be 
accepted as correct. • f 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials are 
availably, the daily average number of prisoners in the Bardwdn 
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jail and Subdivisional lock-ups was 523 ; the total numfcer of civil, 
criminal, and under-trial prisoners admitted during the year being 
1319, The discharges were as follow: — transferred, 178; released, 
1096; escaped, ro; di^d, 43; executed,^2 : total, 1329. In 1860- 
61 the jail returns show a daily average number of prisoners of 
596, the total adliiissions during the year being 1527. The dis- 
charges were — transferred, 2^7; released, 1179; escaped, 5; died, 
66; executed, 4: total, 1491. In 1870 the daily average jail 
population was 256, the total number of prisoners admitted during 
* the year being 805. The discharges were — transferred, 99 ; released, 
841 ; escaped, i ; died, 13 ; executed, i : total, 955. In 1857-58 
the percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital amounted to 149*33 
per cent, and the deaths to 43, or 8*22 per cent of the average 
jail population ; in 1860-61 the admissions to hospital amounted to 
203*18 per cent., and the deaths to 66, or 11*07 per cent of the 
average jail population. In 1870 the admissions to the jail 
hospital fell to 133*59 per cent, and the deaths to 13, or 5*07 per 
cent of the average prison population. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Bardwdn jail, 
including rations, establishment, hospitifl charges, clothing, con- 
tingencies, and all other charges except the prison police guard, is 
returned as follows : — In 1854-55 it amounted to is. p^d. per 
head; in 1857-58, to ;^4, 9s. 5^d. ; in 1860-61, to iis. lod. ; 
and in 1870, to ^^5, 13s. 7-^d. per head. The cost of the jail 
police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of ;^i, 8s. 9d. per 
head, making a gross charge to Government of £7, 2s. 4-Jd. per 
head. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his report for 1870, 
returns the total cost of «the Bardwdn jail, including police guard, 
but excluding cost of alterations and repairs, at ^^1633, os. lod. 
Excluding the cost of police guard, which is included in the general 
police budget of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to 
j£tSoo, i2S; od. 

The jail manufactures and other work pe^forraed^^y'^e hard- 
labour prisoners does not contribute materially to lessen the expense 
of the jail In 1854-55 the receipts arising from the sale of jail 
manufactures, together with the value of the stock remaining on 
hand at the end of the year, amounted to £$18, 5s. 3d., and the 
charges to 5s. iid., showing an excess of receipts over 

, charges of ;£i62, 19s. 4d. ; the average earnings by each prisoner 
employed in manufectures being £1, os. 9d. In 185X-S8 the 
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receipts amounted to £60% os. 6d., and the charges to ;£35o, iis. 
7d., leaving a profit of ^^£^253, 8s. nd. ; the average earnings by each 
prisoner employed in maiftifactures being ;^i, 15s. yfd. In 1860- 
61 the receipts amounted to ^^1841, 3s. 2jd., and the charges to 
;^io3i, 1 8s. 8^d., leaving* a profit of £8og, 4s. 5id. ; the average 
earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures being £2, 7s. 
2d. In 1870 the total credits arismg froiu jail manufactures 
amounted to ;^i662, 14s. lofd., nn-l the total debits to ;^ii8o, 
17s. o^d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges or profit of 
£481, 17s. lojd. j the average earnings by each prisoner engaged* 
on manufactures being £4, 14s. 5|d. Of the 102 prisoners engaged 
in manufactures in 1870, 9 were employed in cloth-weaving, i in 
tailoring, 42 in gardening, 10 in maiiulcicturing gunny, 6 in bamboo, 
rattan, and reed work, i in br'i k-making, 3 in oil-pressing, 18 in 
flour-grinding, 2 in manufacturing blankets, i in iron work, 5 in 
carpentry, and 4 in baking — total, 102. # 

It must be remembered that in all these years the area of the 
District was considerably less than it is at present. In 1872, after 
the transfers from Hfigli and Bdnkurd, the jail statistics of the Dis- 
trict were as follow : — Tht daily average number of civil prisoners in 
the jail and lock-ups was *87 ; under-trial prisoners, 41*95 ; labour- 
ing convicts, 181*95 ; non-labouring convicts, 11*05 ; convicts in the 
lock-ups^ 27*96 ; total, 263*78, of whom 20*11 were females. These 
figures give one prisoner always in jail to every 7713 of the total 
District population ; one male prisoner to every 4086 of the male 
population; and one female prisoner to every 51,662 of the female 
population. The deaths in 1872 ainoun^^ed to 15, or 7*18 per cent, 
of the average jail population, ^ 

With regard to the health of the jail and the. influence of the pre- 
vailing fever upon the health of the prison^s. the Inspector-General 
of Jails makes the following remarks ; — ‘ \^hen I visited the jail in 
January 1872 , 1 found a large number of the prisoners in an anaemic 
condition ; many were in hospital actually suffering from fever, 
others showed evident signs of weakness, and scorbutic symptoms 
were not unfrequent. All these symptoms, however, were displ^ed 
as much by the prisoners recently admitted into the jail from the 
pistrict, as by those who had been some time in jail, and I had no 
Reason to suspect any neglect on the part of the authprities, I 
removed many of the healthy prisoners, thinking it as well to keep 
the jail population down. During the year, matters have somewhat 
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improved, and the death-rate (7*18 per cent on all classes) is hardly 
excessive, considering the circumstances of the District and the fact 
that this jail possesses a leper ward, to which lepers are sent from 
all parts of Bengal ; n|Lturally these sickly men die off faster than 
others. But even during the present 5^ear, fifteen per cent of the 
prisoners admitted were sick on admission ; and the effect of the 
prevalent low tone of health Jias clearly shown itself in the manu- 
facturing department Cholera was sporadic in the District during- 
the year, and dengue fever was violent, but there was no case of 
either in the jail. . . . The jail is a good one, — a long masonry 
building divided into numerous compartments with arched roofs ; 
it is well ventilated, with a neat grassy compound. The civil, under- 
trial, and leper prisoners are kept in the civil jail, which is an en- 
tirely separate building nearly a mile away. They occupy different 
wards, but the civil and under-trial juisoners have the same com- 
pound.’ 

The total cost of the jail in 1S72, excluding public works, 
amounted to 13s. 4d., or an average of ;^6, 5s. 9-Jd. per 

head. The result of jail manufactures during the year was not very 
satisfactory. The total credits amounted«to ;^845, 7s. od., and the 
total debits to ;^52 7, os. 6d., leaving an excess of credits over 
debits of ^318, 6s. 6d. The actual cost of the manufacture, de- 
partment, however, amounted to ^£451, i6s. iid., and the cash re- 
mitted to the Treasury on account of manufactures to ;j^599, 15s. 6d., 
leaving an actual cash profit of ^£147, i8s. 7^d., equal to an ave- 
rage earning of i6s. 3d. for each prisoner sentenced to labour, or an 
average of ^2, 7s. 9d. for each prisoner actually engaged in manu- 
factures. Out of 182 labouring prisoners, only 62 were employed 
on manufactures, th.e remainder being engaged on jail duties, or 
were in hospital, or >yeak or old and unable to work. The 
prisoners actually engaged in manufactures were distributed as 
follows Gunny weaving, 16*23 i gardening, io*8o j cloth weaving, 
5*43 ; brick-making, etc., *70 ; bamboo, rattan, and reed work, 
3*11 ; oil-making, 3 '99; flour-grinding, 11*50; carpet-making, etc., 
*65^ carpentry, 3*96; manufacturing blankets, *02; paper-making, 
*56; iron-work, *89; rice-husking, *02; grinding pulses, *51 ; tailor- 
ing, *57 ; baking, 1*54 ; yam and thread spinning, 1*12 ; pottery, 
•33 ; miscellaneous, *01 : total, 61*94. 

Educational Statistics. — Education has made rapid strides in 
Bardwdn District within the last fifteen years, the number of povem- 
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ment and aided schools having increased from 23 in 1856-57 to 
325 in 1870-71, and the total number of pupils from 1681 to 12,855 
within the same period. This is altogether distinct from 612 private 
and unaided schools, attended by an estiniated number of 10,956 
pupils, returned by the fiispector, but not inspected by the Edu- 
cational Department. The following comi)arative table, compiled 
from the Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 
1860-61, and 1870-71, exhibits the number of Government and 
aided schools in the District in each of these years, the number 
and religion of the pupils attending them, the cost of education to 
Government, together with the proportion of the cost of Govern- 
ment and aided schools defrayed by fees or from private sources. 
The fact that in these schools the amount contributed from private 
sources has multiplied itself up-vards of fifteen times since 1856-57, 
or from ;^368, 7s. 2d. in that year to ;£^5735 in 1870-71, testifies to 
the increased interest which is being taken by the people themselves 
in the cause of education. Government contributions to eduqp.tion 
increased nearly ninefold in the same period, or from ^588, is. i id. 
in 1856-57 tO;£*4933, 8d. in 1870-71. The total cost of Govern- 

ment and aided schools lias increased upw'ards of eleven times, or 
from;£'9i5, 7s, lod. in 1856-57 tO;;^io,63o, 3s. 4d. in 1870-71. In 
the schools themselves, the most marked increase has been in the 
aided English schools, wdiich numbered 2 in 1856-57, and 51 in 
1870-71, the number of pupils having risen from 202 to 2918 in the 
same ^oeriod. Next come the aided vernacular schools, which 
have increased from 16 schools, attended by 888 pupils, in 1856, to 
258 schools, attended by 8894 pupils, in 1870-71. The following is 
the table : — 



Return of Government and Aided Schools in B^rdwan District, for the Years 

1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. 
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5. Aided Girls* Schools, . 
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10 
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... 
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30 



226 

Total, . . . 

23 

26 

32s 

1635 

130* 

12,332 

45 

21 

479 

I 

! 

... 

44 

1681 

1 
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«*.8S5 


* For three of these Schools no returns of the number of pupils or of the cost, etc. are, given. 
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Return of Government and Aided Schools in Bardwan District, for the Years, 
1856-57, 1860-61, AND 1870-71 — tonHnued , 


Classification of Sci^ools 

Cost to Government. 

Amount realized by Fees and 
Private Contributions. 


Total Cost. 

- \ 
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i86o-6r. 

.j 

1870-71. 

* 8 a 6 -S 7 . 
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1. Government ''"emacular 
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& d. 
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£ s, d 

£ d 
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3. Aided English Schools, 
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5. Aided Girls’ Schools, . 

- 
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1 
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i 
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. Total, . . . 
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In the following year, 187 1-72, the number or Gov^ment and 
aided schools was 327, or two in excess of the number of the 
previous year. Owing to the ravages oft malarioits fever, however, 
26 schools had to be closed during the year, and the total number 
of pupils attending the Government and aided schools fell to 
10,970, or 1855 less than the previous year. Besides these State 
schools, however, there were also 612 private and unaided schools, 
containing a total of 10,956 '’pupils, of which all but 9 are unin- 
spected by the Educational Department. The returns for these 
uninspected schools are obtained from the police ; but the Inspector 
is of opinion that the number has been largely under-estimated. 
Taking, however, the schools inspected by the Education Depart- 
ment, and the uninspected schools as reported by the police, there 
is a total of 939 schools in Bard wan District, attended by 21,926 
pupils, or one school to every 3*76 square miles of area, or one 
to every 2167 of the population, — the proportion of pupils being 
one for every 93 of the population. Excluding the 10 girls’ schools, 
attended by 217 pupils, the result shows 929 schools for the male 
population, attended by 21,709 boys. Taking the male population 
at 995,818, this gives one school for every 1072 males, and one 
boy attending school for every 46 of the male population. As 
before stated, however, the uninspected and unaided schools, as 
well as the number of pupils attending them, are believed to be 
considerably in excess of the numbers as retur^^ by the police. 
The total cost to Government in 1871-72 the 327 Govern- 
ment and aided schools amounted to ^4328, 6s. 3d. ; the amount 
defrayed by fees and fines and by local inscriptions was ^£46^69 
I os. od., — the total receipts on account 01 the 327 schools being 
;;^9024, 1 6s. 6d., and the total expenditure j£go8i, 13s. od. The 
returns received from the 612 private and unaided schools show 
a total expenditure oA them in 1871-72 of £^3046, 12s. od., 
making a grand total cost, for 939 schools, of ^^£’12,138, 5s. od. 
The following table of schools in Bardwdn District^ in 1871-72, 
and the succeeding paragraphs, are taken from the Annual Report 
of the Educational Department for that year. They exhibit the 
stafe of public instruction in a somewhat different form from that 
shown in the tables previously given, and also indicate to some extent 
the number of unaided schools and the pupils attending them, as 
well as their cost, etc. Besides the total cost, the average anniu^^) 
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Classification op Schools. 

1 * 
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B 

C 

« 
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1 
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March 1872. 
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m 
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From Local Funds. 
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Aided, . . . 

Unaided 
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Middle Schools— 

Government, .... 
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Unaided, . , 

8 
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47 

30 
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II 

77 
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493 16 0 

593 6 «o 

1992 2 0 
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3118 12 0 
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S 

64 

4 

12 

i8i 

10 
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2637 
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206 

2085 

201 16 0 
1517 15 3 

61 12 0 
1048 9 3 
24 2 0 

740 
1451 17 3 
54 0 0 

270 12 0 
4018 I 9 
78 2 0 

270 12 0 
4056 14 3 
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..0 14 4, 

0 II ^ 
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Primary Schools— 

: Aided,''. 

Pdthsiii&s (Aided), . 

PdthsdlAs (Unaided), 
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Normal School — 

; Government Normal School, . 
Girls' Schools — 

; Aided, 

1 Unaided, . . . , ^ ! 

Total, . . ^ 

^la?*^Govt.and Aided Schools . 
rot^ of Unaided Schools, ^ . 

Grand total. 

73 
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40 
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• 
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I 
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66 

SO 
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8 

2 

12 

2 
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39 
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24 
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Sentence continued from * 

cost of each pupil in the different classes of schools, together with 
the proportion of the expense of each^pupil borne by Govern- 
ment, is also, shown. 

As a rule, the schools in the District derive their support in almost 
equal proportions from the three following sources : — The Govern- 
ment grant, schooling fees, and small local subscriptions. The 
Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn, however, entirely maintains four free schools 
in the town of Bardwdn, and gives material assistance to the school 
at Kdlnd. There is also a free higher school at ChakdigW, very 
liberally endowed by the late Bdbu Sdradd Prasdd Rdi. 

The following paragraphs, which are quoted from the Report, pp. 
18-21, preserve almost verbatim the language of the Inspector ; but 
it has been found necessary to alter many of the figures, because 
in their original connection, they did not cover the entire District of 
Bardwdn. 

‘Higher Schools. — There are eleven such schools, attended 
at the end of March by 1280 scholars ; on the same day in 1871 
and 1870, the numbers were respectively 1487 and 1671. Three 
of these 1 1 schools were in the town of Bardwdn. The Mahdrdjd’s 
school educates 500 boys free, but I only found 200 boys attending. 
The missionary school, in February 1868 and 1869, numbered 183 
and 178 pupils; in February 1870, 1871, and 1872, the numbers 
were 58, 44, and 35. The Murddpur school numbered 247 in 
February 1869, 172 in 1870, but only 79 and 58 pupils inf* 1871 
and 1872. The ii schools were at the end of the year attended 
by 1224 Hindus, 48 Muhammadans, and 8 others; whilst 5 be- 
longed to the upper, lojo to the middle, and 225 to the lower 
classes. No pupils were able to pass the university entrance 
examination from the schools at Kdtwd, Bdghndpdrd, Chakdighf, 
and Balgond, or from the missionary institution at Kdlnd. One 
passed from the mission school at Bardwdn, as also from the 
Ukarsd school ; two passed from the Murddpur school, and the 
same number from the Mahdrdjd’s school at Kdlnd; a^nd three 
(of ^hom one gained a scholarship) from the Bodld school ; from 
the Mahdrdjd's school in the town of Bardwdn three passed, and 
one gained a scholarship. The cost of each boy’s education in 
schools of this class was £2^ 8s. 8d., the charge to Government 
being, owing to the liberality of the endowments already men- 
tioned, as low as 7s. 8'^d. 
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^ Middle Schools, English.— There were 40 such schools in 
1S72, viz. 3S aided and 2 unaided, attended at the close of 
the year by 1685 pupils. The total expenditure amounted to 
j£ 32 ox, I2S. od., of which the Government contributed ^^1128, 
ns. od. I saw during the year the schools situated at Bdd-biid, 
D^inhdt, Memiri, Pituli, and that in the town of Bardwdn. The 
cost of each boy’s education for the year was i8s. od., of 
which amount Government contributed 13s. 4fd. Of the pupils 
attending these schools, 96 were Mi'hammadans ; all the others 
were Hindus. In social status, 4 lads belonged to the upper, 
1173 to the middle, and 508 to the lower classes. Six lads ob- 
tained minor scholarships. Many of the schools, particularly those 
in the north-west of the District, are doing fairly, but to many the 
ravages of fever have caused considerable injury. There was a 
flourishing school of this kind supported by the Brdhma Samdj 
in the town of Bard win. This school was attended by 173 pupils 
in February 1868, and by 217 in the same month of 1869. During 
the month of August in that year, the number on the roll was 273, 
and the average attendance 227 ; then came the fever, and in 
February 1870 the number on the roll had fallen to 134, in 
February 1871 to 78, and in February 1872 to 34. 

‘Middle Schools, Vernacular. — At the close of 1871-72, 
there were 33 such schools, attended by 1373 lads. The; total 
outlay on these schools amounted to ^£1203, 4s. od., ^nd the 
Goverfiment contribution to ^£’591, os. 3d. The total cost of each 
boy’s schooling was 17s. 6d., of which amount very nearly half 
was paid by Government. The schools were attended by 1354 
Hindus, 18 Muhammadans, and i Chris jan. One lad belonged 
to the upper, 707 to the middle, and 605 to the lower classes of 
society. The Government schools carried off two of the better 
and two of the inferior kinds of vernaculai* scholarships ; 
superior and four inferior scholarships were gained by studeiite 
of aided schools. TJiree other scholarship*? of the most inferior 
kind, tenable for one year in a normal school, were carried off by 
students of improved pdthsdlds. % 

‘Primary Schools. — There were 241 such schools on my 
books, attended by 7232 pupils, winch cost Government ^1285, 
17s. od. during the year; besides which sum the teachers col- 
lected jC7S$9 9d. from their pupils and from others interested 
in the schools. The cost of each boy’s education to Govern- 
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ment was about 3s. 6^(1., in addition to about 2s. od. contri- 
buted by his friends, as schooling fees, etc. Amongst the schools 
of this class are 27 night schools, att Aided by 686 men and 
lads who work during, the day. These schools are doing real 
good in the District ; the teacher of each gets an allowance of a 
rupee or two shillings a month from Government for each six 
scholars in attendance. I take great care, in looking after these 
schools, lest lads might attend who either did or could attend a 
day school, with the intention of swelling the numbers in the night 
school. I am glad to say that I have heard the best reports of 
the schools. One of my deputies mentions the case of a petty 
shopkeeper learning to read and keep his accounts in one of these 
schools when he was near fifty ; and another case of a boy, taken 
away from a day school to work in the fields, who continued 
studying in a night school till he gained a scholarship and joined 
a normal school. It is questionable if many lads taken out of 
their " natural sphere would be benefited thereby, but this lad's 
case is of course an exceptional one, and he promises to be a 
good and useful teacher of his own vernacular in days to come. 
These schools are attended by 6755 Hindus, 273 Muhammadans, 
and 20 Christians. One belongs to the upper classes (he is son of a 
large landholder), 2295 to the middle, and 4752 to the lower classes. 

^ Normal School, — The school at Bardwdn for training teachers 
for elementary schools has just completed its ninth session. Since 
its establishment it has sent out 366 certificated teachers *to the 
Districts of Bardwdn, Bdnkurd, BirbhUm, and Hiigli. During this 
year a class for training pandits has been added to the others, 
but no addition has been made to the establishment on this ac- 
count. . At the end of the year there were respectively 56 and 10 
men under training for village tehcherships and for pandit$hips. 

• We have been obliged to limit the number of students in ; the old 
department to 56 instead of 75, as originally arranged, oi«snng to 
the necessity of paying a high house rent fro^ savings. The daily 
average attendance was 44 in this department, the scat^ attend- 
anoe being due to sickness amongst the pupils. At the general 
examination of the training schools in Bengal, 58 canc&dates pre- 
sented themselves from the school, 55 gained certificates, 6 of the 
number passing in the first division. This was a veiy satisfactory 
result Of the expenditure in this school, ;^3o6, 12s. od. was 
on account of stipends, ;^i34 on account of house rent, 
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145. od for sdaries of teachers, 2s. od. for servants’ wages, 

. and the balance for land rent and petty expenses. 

* Girls’ Schools. — There are two schools — one at Bardwdn and 
one at Rinfganj — for ^furopean and Eurasian children, which are 
assisted by Government grants aggregating ^()o a year. As the 
schools were only attended by 30 little girls, the education of each 
cost Government jCs ^ year. As fees, a little more than this sum 
was collected; whilst towards their sv >port tlie sum of ^41, 6s. 
was subscribed by residents in the stations where the schools are 
placed. These schools are certainly expensive ; but it is almost* 
necessary and highly desirable that Government should help English- 
men serving in this country on small salaries to bring up their 
daughters properly. 

‘ For native girls there are eight schools in the District, attended 
by about 180 children. The grants to them amounted tO;^82, 4s, 
od., or 9s. i^d. for each little girl. One of these schools, situated at 
Kdtwi, is a really excellent girls’ school ; the others are at best fair. 
Besides those in regular schools, there are 357 girls who read with 
boys in pdthsdlds under improvement As in other Districts, 
Government pays two shillings for every five girls who can read easy 
sentences and write on the palm leaf. 

‘Uninspected Pathsalas. — The returns submitted by the police 
show the existence of only 603 unaided pdthsdlds in the District, 
attended by 10,073 children, that is, by between sixteen and seven- 
teen pupils each on an average. I think the number of these schools 
is largely under-estimated, and that the smaller schools have been left 
out. There are probably 1500 uninspected schools in the District, 
attended by about twenty thousand child 

Sir G. Campbell’s Scheme of Pptmary Education. — A con- 
siderable further development of educational ook place in the course 
of the following year, 1872-73, under Sir George Campbell’s system, 
which extended the grant-in-aid rules to small indigenous village 
schools. Partly owiyg to the increased of the District by 
transfers from Hdgli rnd B^nkurd in June 1872, but principally 
owing to the liberal subsidies to pdthsdlds^ or indigenous village 
schools, the total number of Government and aided schools, on the 
31st March 1873, had risen to 454, attended by 14, 549 pupils; 
against 327 Government and aided schools, attended by 10,970 
pupils, on the 31st March 1872. Further details had also been 
obtained regarding the unaided schools. In 1871-72 the Educa- 
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tion Department gave statistics of 612 unaided schools, attended by 
10,956 pupils; while in 1872-73 the unaided schools dealt with 
in the Department Report amounted to 889, attended bjr 18,580 
pupils. The grand total of Government ?nd aided schools, together 
with unaided schools furnishing returns to the Department, amounted 
on 31st March 1873 to i 343 schools, attended by 33,129 pupils; 
against 939; attended by 21,926 pupils, on the 31st March 1872. 
During the year 1872-73 no less than 88 village fdthsdlds were 
subsidized and brought under the grant-in-aid rules, in terms of 
Sir George Campbell’s scheme for extending primary education. 
This increase in the number of schools was effected without in any 
appreciable degree increasing the cost of education to the State, 
the Government grant in 1872-73 being only ;^46o5, as against 
;^4328 in the previous year. The table on the next page exhibits 
the development of education in the different classes of schools 
during 1872-73. 

Postal Siatistics. — Another important indication of the progress 
of the District consists in the increased use which the people have 
made of the Post Office of late years. Between 1861-62 and 1870- 
71, the number of letters received at the Bardwdn post office multi- 
plied itself by 140 per cent. The number of letters received at the 
post office amounted to 1x6,985 in 1861-62, to 140,604 in 1865- 
66, and to 280,657 in 1870-71. Taking letters, newspapers, parcels, 
and books together, the number which was received at the Bfirdwdn 
post office increased from 132,702 in 1860-61, to 157,663 in 1865- 
66, and to 301,390 in 1870-71 ; the total increase for the ten years 
being 128 per cent. The number of letters despatched from the 
District post office has tincreased in like ratio, having risen from 
122,077 in 1861-62 to 173,155 in 1865-66; and the tqfcal 
of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books, from 124,975 
to 176,467 in 1865-66. I have not yet been able to (ptilbL 
of the number of letters, eta despatched in 1870-7# 'The postal 
money receipts have trebled, while the expenditure multiplied itself 
upwards of seven times within the ten years from 1861-62 to 1870- 
7 IV In the former year, the total postal receipts amounted to 
jCxogS, 7s. 7d., and the expenditure to ^^642, 13s* od. In 1865-66 
the postal receipts amounted to ;^i458, 13s. iid., and the 
expenditure to ;£‘i358, i8s. od In 1870-71 the postal revenue 
had increased to ;^3o68, 5s. 2d., exclusive of ;£t26, x6s. lod, 

continued on 168. 



Return of Schools in Bardwan District in 1872-73. 


Classificatiok of Schools. 

Number of 
Schoob on 3zst 
March 1873. 

Number of 
Masters. 

Number of 
Pupils 8h 31st 
March 1873. 

Average Daily 
Attendance. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

d 

Government 

Grant. 

Schooling 

Fees. 

Subscriptions, 

etc. 

TolaL 

Higher Schooh — 

Aided 

Unaided^ 

Total, . 

Middle Schools — “ 

Aided English. .... 
Unaided English, .... 
Government Vernacul-rr, 

Aided Vernacular, . 

Unaided Vernacular, . 

Total, . 

Lower Schools— 

Govemmeall Vernacular, 

Aided Vernacular, 

Unaided Vernacular, . 

T^tal, . 

6 

3 

39 

29 

496 

706 

310 

496 

£ s. d. 
386 8 0 

£ a d. 
416 2 0 

49 18 0 

£ s. d. 
472 2 0 
1258 0 0 

£ s. d, 
1274 12 0 
T307 18 0 

£ s. d. 
1263 12 d 
*307 16 0 

9 

68 


806 

386 8 0 

466 0 0 

1730 2 0 

2582 xo 0 

S571 8 0 

42 

2 

9 

31 

4 

140 

8 

21 

81 

8 

B 

1260 

70 

376 

902 

116 

1140 2 0 

* 317 12 0 
472 12 0 

816 8 0 

20 12 0 
123 2 0 
247 16 0 

16 4 0 

X41O 14 0 

S8 4 0 

x8 8 0 
355 10 0 
101 12 0 

3367 4 0 

78 16 0 
459 2 0 
X075 t8 0 
117 16 0 

3377 12 0 

73 16 0 
• 459 * 2 0 

1073 0 0 
XX7 x6 0 

88 

258 

3722 

2724 

1930 6 0 

12.- 2 0 

1944 8 0 

5098 16 0 

Sioi 6 0 

z 

IX 

< 

7 

13 

5 

363 

128 

17 

269 

120 

30 16 0 

47 8 0 

0 16 0 

17 ^ 0 

8 >- 0 

191 10 0 

47 H 0 

223 2 0 
Z12 4 0 
880 

223 2 0 
Z12 4 0 
880 

17 

25 

520 

406 

78 4 0 

26 6 0 

239 4 0 

343 *4 0 

343 14 0 

Primary Schools^-- ^ 

Aided. 

Unaided, 

Aided Night School, . 

Teal, . 

Gevemsnent Normal School ^ . 

GirH Schools— 

Aided Schools for Europeans, . 
Aided Schools for Natives, . . 

Unaided, 

Total, . 

Total Gov’t and Unmded Schools, 
Total Unaided Schools, . . . 

Grand total, . 

343 

S73 

I 

318 

873 

9897 

17.434 

41 

7066 

32 

1454 10 0 

700 

749 14 0 
2315 2 0 

2 10 0 

loi 6 0 
637 16 0 
760 

2305 10 0 
-952 18 0 

16 16 0 

• 2305 4 0 
2952 z8 0 
x6 x6 0 

Z217 

1x91 



1461 10 0 

3067 6 0 

746 8 0 

5275 4 0 

5274 18 0 

X 

3 

66 

40 

578 0 0 



578 0 0 

578 0 0 

2 

7 

2 

3 

12 

2 

27 

46 

23 

ZIO 

34 

83 16 0 

87 8 0 

64 6 0 
14 0 

57 10 0 

91 8 0 
127 16 0 

205 12 0 
x8o 0 0 
127 16 0 

2 o 8 18 0 
178 z8 0 
127 16 c 

It 

17 

247 

167 

171 4 * 

65 10 0 

276 14 0 

513 8 0 

515 12 c 

454 

889 

637 

925 

14*549 

18,580 

10,403 

4605 12 0 


2753 8 0 
21S3 8 0 

9798 0 0 
4593 ^2 0 

9796 6 0 
4588 12 0 

1343 

1562 

33.129 i 


4605 12 0 

4849 4 0 


14.391 12 0 

14,384 18 0 
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Sentence continued from p, i66.] 

receipts from sale of stamps for officia^l correspondejice, which 
in previous years were included with the general receipts, making 
a total revenue from the Bardwdn post office of £$ 19 $* 
od.; the postal expenditure in the same year amounted to £ 4993 * 
2S. lod. The following table, showing the number of letters, 
newspapers, etc. received at and despatched from the Bardwdn 
post office, together with the postal receipts and expenditure for 
the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled from a return 
furnished to me by the Director-General of Post Offices ; — 

Postal Statistics of Bardwan District, for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 



i86i-6a. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Letters, .... 
Newspapers, . . 

Parcels, .... 
Books, .... 

Total, . . 

116,985 

11,410 

1,650 

2,663 

122,077 

1,304 

1,342 

252 

140,604 

14.377 

1,87^ 

809 

173,155 

i, 59 B 

1,437 

277 

280,657 

15,549 

2.587 

2.597 

Materials not 
received for 
tkiseolumn. 

132,708 

124,97s 

*57.663 

176,467 

301,390 


Sale of Postage 
Stamps, . . . 

Cash Collections, 
Total Receipts, . 
I'otal Expenditure, 

/819 12 0 

278 15 7 
1098 7 7 

642 13 0 

£975 16 5 

482 17 6 
1458 13 II 
1359 18 0 

;^l8o6 0 o‘ 
1262 5 2 
3068 5 2 
4993 2 10 


Political Divisions.— For administrative purposes, Bardwdn 
District is divided into the following six Subdivisions, viz. (i) Head- 
quarters Subdivision, and general supervision of the District; /:?) 
Kdtwi Subdivision ; (3) Kdlnd Subdivision ; (4) Bdd-biSd SubdW" 
sion; (5) Rdniganj Subdivision; and (6) Jandndbdd SubdivishsiL 
Riniganj Subdivision has from the first been under the revenue 
jurisdiction of Bardwdn, but prior to 1872 the criminal jurisdiction 
belonged to Bdnkurd and the civil jurisdiction to Bfibhiim, In 

^ Exclusive of receipts from sale of service stamps for official correspondence, 
whicklii XS7Q-71 amounted tO;^i26, ids. zod. Service stamps were ffirst intro- 
duced in 1866. 
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1872 the criminal and civil jurisdiction was also attac>ed to 
Bardw^n^ 'and at the same time the greater part of the present 
Jahdndbid Subdivision was- transferred from Hdglf. The population 
statistics in the following paragraphs are taken from Statements 
I A and I B, Appendix to the Census Report of 1872. The ad- 
ministrative statistics are taken from the special report furnished to 
me by the Collector. 

(1) The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivisic^’ contained in 1872 
a total area of 841 square miles, with 1279 villages and townships 
and 113,629 houses. The total Subdivisional population is 496,966, 
viz. 246,127 males and 250,839 females. Of the population, 
3^7? 7S3, or 78*1 per cent, are Hindus, the percentage of males in 
the Hindu population being 49*3 per cent; 108,746, or 21*9 per 
cent, are Muhammadans, the percentage of males in the Musalmdn 
population being 50*5 per cent; 230 are Christians, the percentage 
of males in the Christian population being 55*2 per cent; and 207 
belong to other religious denominations not separately classified in 
the Census Report, the proportion of males in the ‘ other ^ popula- 
tion being 26*5 per cent Proportion of males of all religions in 
the total Subdivisional population, 49*5 per cent Average density 
of the population, 590 per square mile ; average number of villages 
or townships per square mile, 1*52 ; average number of persons per 
village or township, 389 ; average number of houses per square mile, 
135 ; average number of persons per house, 4*4. The Subdivision 
comprises the six police circles {thdnds) of Bardwdn, Khandghosh, 
Ind^s, Salimdbdd, Gangurid, and Sdhibganj. In 1870-71 it con- 
tained 6 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police of 218, and 
a village watch or rural police of 3838 men. The separate cost of 
Subdivisional administration in 1870-71 is^ returned by the Collector 
at ;^i2,6i 3, i8s. od. 

(2) Kalna Subdivision was first consttuted in September 1861. 

In 1872 it contained a total area of 431 miles, with 781 

villages and townships, and 69,962 houses. TlH^tel Subdivisional 
population is 286,338, viz. 137,421 males and 148,917 females; 
proportion of males in the total population, 48 per cent. Of^he 
population, 21^,558, or 75*6 per cent, are Hindus, the proportion 
of males in the Hindu population being 477 per cent; 68,415, or 
23^9 per cent, are Muhammadans, the proportion of males in the 
Musalm&i population being 48^9 per cent; 85 are Christians, the 
propoition of males in the Christian population being 60 per cent.; 
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and 1280, or *5 per cent., belong to other denominations not 
separately classified, the proportion of males in the ‘ other ^ popula- 
tion being 45*4 per cent Average density of the population, 664 
per square mile ; average number of villajges per square mile, 1*81 ; 
average number of persons per village, 367 \ average number of 
houses per square mile, 162 ; average number of inmates per house, 
4'i. The Subdivision comprises the three police circles {thdnds) of 
Kdlnd, Bhdturid, and Mantreswar. In 1870-71 it contained one 
court, with revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdiction ; a regular 
police force of 106, and a rural or village police of 2260 men. 
I have no information as to the separate cost of Subdiyisional 
administration. 

(3) Katwa Subdivision was first constituted in January 1847. 

1872 it contained a total area of 407 square miles, with 5 77 villages 
or townships, and 55,043 houses. The total Subdivisional population 
is 242,818, viz. 115,389 males and 127,429 females; proportion of 
males in the total population, 47*5 per cent. Of the population, 
196,519, or 81 'o per cent, are Hindus, the proportion of males in 
the Hindu population being 47*3 per cent; 46,207, or 18 per 
cent., are Muhammadans, the proportion ^f males in the Musalmdn 
population being 48*3 per cent.; 25 are Christians, the proportion 
of males being 40 per cent; and 67 are of other religious denomina- 
tions, the proportion of males being 52*2 per cent. Average density 
of the population, 596 per square mile ; average number of villages 
per square mile, i *42 ; average number of inhabitants per village or 
township, 421 ; average number of houses per square mile, 135; 
average number of inmates per house, 4*4. The Subdivision com- 
prises the three police ^circles {thdnds) of Kdtwd, K^tagrdm, and 
Mangalkot In 1870-71 it contained one court, with revenue, 
magisterial, and civil jujisdiction ; a regular police force of 96, and a 
village police force of 2217 men. The separate cost of Subdivisional 
administration in 1870-71 is returned by the Collector at ;^477i, 
14s. od. 

(4) Bud-bud Subdivision was first constituted in 1846. In 1872 
it fontained a total area of 532 square miles, with 749 villages or 
townships, and 55,248 houses. The total Subdivisional population 
is 286,131, viz. 140,446 males and i4S>685 females; proportion of 
males in the total population, 49*1 per cent. Of the population, 
239,985, or 83*9 per cent., are Hindus, the proportion of males in the 
Hindu population being 48*9 per cent ; 46,088, or x6*i per cent., 
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are Muhammadans, the proportion of males in the Musalm^n popu- 
lation being 50*1 per cent. ; 22 are Christians, the proportion of 
males being 59*1 per cent. ; and 36 belong to other religious de- 
nominations, the proportion of males being 33*3 per cent. Average 
density of population, 538 ; average number of villages per square 
mile, 1*41 ; average number of persons per village or township, 382 ; 
average number of houses per square mile, 104; average number 
of inmates per house, 5*1. The Subdivirion coiuprises the three 
police circles of Bdd-biid, Ausgr^m, and Sondmukhi (recently trans- 
ferred from Binkurd District). In 1870-71 it contained one court, 
with revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdiction; a regular police force 
of 127, and a rural police of 2074 men. Excluding the cost of the 
police, for which I have no return, the sei)arate cost of Subdivisional 
administration in 1870-7 1 is returned by the Collector at 190, 2s. od. 

(5) Raniganj Subdivision wa::, first constituted in May 1847. 
Formerly only the revenue jurisdiction of this Subdivision belonged 
to Bardwin District; but in 1872 the magisterial jurisdictioji was 
transferred to it from Bankurd, and the civil jurisdiction from 
Birbhdm. In 1872 the Subdivision contained a total area of 671 
square miles, with 678 tillages or townships, and 48,069 houses. 
The total Subdivisional population is 245,017, viz. 121,145 rn^ies 
and 123,872 females; proportion of males in total Subdivisional 
population, 49*4 per cent. Of the population, 227,901, or 93 per 
cent.j^are Hindus, the proportion of males in the Hindu population 
being 49*2 percent.; 12,131, or 5 per cent., are Muhammadans, 
the proportion of males in the total Musdlman population being 
52*9 per cent. ; 528, or *2 per cent., are Christians, the proportion of 
males in the Christian population being 57,;6 i)er cent.; and 4457, or 
I *8 per cent., belong to other religious denominations not separately 
classified, — proportion of males in ‘other ^ population, 507 per cent. 
Average density of population, 365 per square mile ; average number 
of villages per square mile, i*oi; average number of inhabitants 
per village or township, 361 ; average number of houses per square 
mile, 72 ; average nurober of inmates per house, 5. The Sub- 
division comprises the three police circles {thdnds) of Rinfg^mj, 
Kiksd, and Nidmatpur. In 1870-71 it ‘contained one court, a 
regular police force of 157, and a village police of 2524 men. The 
separate cost of Subdivisional administration in 1870-71 is returned 
by the Collector at ^£5138, 14s. od. 

(6) Jahanabad Subdivision was originally constituted in June 
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1846, when it formed a part of HdgU District The gieater part of 
the present Subdivision was transferred to Bardwdn in X872. In 
that year the Subdivision contained a total area of 641 square miles, 
with 1127 villages or townships, and 93,465 houses. The total 
Subdivisional population is 477,475, viz. 235,290 males and 242,185 
females ; proportion of males in total Subdivisional population, 49*3 
per cent. Of the population, 410,617, of 86 per cent, are Hindus, 
the proportion' of males in the Hindu population being 49*6 per 
cent ; 66,437, or 13*9 per cent, are Muhammadans, the proportion 
of males in the Musalmdn population being 47 per cent; Christians, 
nil; 421, or *i per cent, belong to other religious denominations, 
the proportion of males in the ‘other’ population being 47*3 per 
cent Average density of population, 745 per square mile, this 
Subdivision being the most densely populated tract in the District ; 
average number of villages per square mile, 176; average number 
of persons per village or township, 424 ; average number of houses 
per square mile, 146; average number of persons per house, 5*1. 
The Subdivision comprises the four police circles (Ihdnds) of Jahdn- 
dbdd, Goghdt, Kotalpur, and Raind. In 1870-71 it contained one 
court, a regular police force of 162, and. a village police force of 
2877 men. The separate cost of Subdivisional administration in 
1870-71 is returned at ;^24i8, los. od. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of Fiscal Divisions, or 
pargands^ is compiled partly from the Board of Revenue’s Pargand 
Statistics, and partly from a list furnished to me by the Collector. 
The lists differ as to the number of Fiscal Divisions ; and many 
which are returned to me by the Collector are not mentioned in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics. The explanation probably is, 
that the pargands are of small size, and that the details of them are 
included in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics with neighbouring 
and larger pargands. I have made the list as complete as possible 
from the materials at my disposal, and have endeavoured to bring 
it into conformity with the many recent changes of transfer from 
HilgH and Bdnkurd Districts, The figures are taken from the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics. They should be looked upon with 
caution and as only approximating to correctness, but they are the 
best which I have been abl^ to procure : — 

(i) Akbarshahi comprises an area of 190 acres, or *29 square 
mile; it consists of a single estate, and pays an annual land 
revenue of ^^3, i6s. od 
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{2) AmbiIla; area, 26,416 acres, or 41*27 square miles; 75 
estates; land revenue, £5197, od. od. 

(3) AMiRABi'.B: area, 5944 acres, or 9*28 square miles; 7 estates; 
land revenue, ;^8i3, los. od. 

(4) Arsha : area, 30,493* acres, or 47*64 square miles ; 18 estates; 
land revenue, ;£245o, i8s. od. 

(5) Aurangabad (not mentioned in the Collector’s return) : area, 
140 acres, or *22 square mile; 2 estates ; lard revenue, iSs.od. 

(6) Azimnagar (not mentioned in the Collector’s return) : area, 
115 acres, or *18 square mile; i estate; land revenue, ;^io, 4s. od. 

(7) Azmatshahi : area, 16,425 acres, or 25*66 square miles ; 480 
estates; land revenue, ;j^^2555, 8s. od. 

(8) Bagha : area, 67,370 acres, or 105*26 square miles; 81 
estates ; land revenue, £^92^^, os. od. 

(9) Baira : area, 174,161 acres, or 272*12 square miles ; i estate ; 
land revenue, ^^35,594, 2s. od. 

(ro) Barbaksinh : area, 1103 acres, or 1*72 square mile; 44 
estates ; land revenue, j^9o, 2s. od. 

(11) Bardwan : area, 638,777 acres, or 998*09 square miles; 379 
estates; land revenue, ;£^96,3i5, 12s. od. 

(12) Bhatsala : area, 78 acres, or *12 square mile; i estate; 
land revenue, £iZf 12s. od. 

(13) Binodnagar : area, 592 acres, or *92 square mile; 8 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^343, 16s. od. 

(t4)*BiSHNUPUR : not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by the Collector. 

(15) Champanagari : area, 3653 acres, or 5*71 square miles; 
137 estates; land revenue, ^311, i8s. od. ^ 

(16) Chaumaha : area, 2616 acres, or 4*08 square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, ^^656, 6s. od. , 

(17) Chhutipur : area, 23,955 acres, or 37*42 sf^uare miles; 87 
estates ; land revenue, £2^07^ 4s. od. 

(18) Dheya: area, 23,055 acres, or 36*02 square miles; it 
estates; land revenue, £39'iZj 6s. od. 

(19) Faizullapur: area, 510 acres, or *79 square mile; 4 est^es; 
land revenue, ;^25, i6s. od. 

(20) Fathisinh : area, 500 acres, or *78 square mile ; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, £27, i6s. od. 

(21) Gopbhum: area, 7408 acres, or 11*57 square miles; 112 
estates; land revenue, £si9i 12s. od. 
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(22) Havili: area, 346,482 acres, or 541*37 square^ miles ; 159 
estates; land revenue, ^^50,484, 12s. od. 

(23) Indrani : area, 822 acres, or 1-28 square mile ; 40 estates; 
land revenue, ;^2io, os. od. 

(24) Jahanabad: area, 137,123 acre6, or 214*41 square miles; 
219 estates; land revenue, £,^0% i6s. od. 

(25) Jahanoirabad: area, 27,747 acres, or 43*35 square miles; 
95 estates; land revenue, £2^21^ 6s. od. 

(26) Khalor: area, 108,734 acres, or i69'89 square miles; i 
estate; land revenue, ;^i 7,706, 12s. od. 

(27) Khandghosh: area, 1635 acres, or 2*55 square miles; 78 
estates; land revenue, ;^i47, 6s. od. 

(28) Khanpur : area, 2712 acres, or 4*23 square miles ; i estate; 
land revenue, ;^i75, 8s. od. 

(29) Kubajpur : area, 14,027 acres, or 21*91 square miles; 31 
estates; land revenue, ;^i6o2, 14s. od. 

(30) Kutabpur: area, 616 acres, or *96 square mile; 2 estates; 
land revenue, £^01 ^ 8s. od. 

(31) Mahanandi: area, 885 acres, or 1*38 square mile; 2 
estates; land revenue, ^£*102, los. od. 

(32) Mamdanipur : area, 7745 acres, or i2’io square miles; 56 
estates ; land revenue, £^o^y os. od. 

(33) Mandalghat: area, 19,500 acres, or 30*46 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, £16 os. od. 

(34) Manoharshahi : area, 15,855 acres, or 24*77 square miles ; 
424 estates ; land revenue, ;^i947, los. od. 

(35) Mazkuri : not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s Statis- 
tics, but returned as a separate fargand by the Collector. 

(36) Muzaffarpur : hot mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by the Collector. 

(37) Muzaffarshahi : not mentioned in the Collector’s return, 
but probably identical with the Muzaffarpur mentioned above ; 
area, i5»599 acres, or 24*37 square miles; 240 estates; land 
revenue, ;^846, los. od. 

(^) Nalhi: area, 244,939 acres, or 382*71 square miles; 173 
estStes ; land revenue, ;^42,o56, os. od. 

(39) Palasi; area, 2391 acres, or 3*73 square miles; 4 estates ; 
land revenue, ^^276, 18s. od. 

(40) Panduah: area, 140 acres, or *21 square mile; i estate; 
land revenue, ;^i4, 6s. od. 
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(41) Pat^ahal: area, 104 acres, or *16 square mfle; i estate; 
land revenue, os. od. 

(42) Patuli: area, 15^206 acres, or 23*90 square miles; 8 
estates; land revenue, £22^4^ los. od. 

(43) Paunan : not meaitioned in the *Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate par^and by the Collector. 

(44) Raipur: area, 3728 acres, o’* 5*82 square miles; 117 
estates; land revenue, ;^62i, los. od. 

(45) Rajshahi: not mentioned in Viq Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by the Collector. 

(46) Ranihati : area, 9475 acres, or 14*80 square miles; 
648 estates ; land revenue, ;^3747, 6s. od. 

(47) Rokanpur: area, 4364 acres, or 6 *81 square miles; 15 
estates ; land revenue, ;^56o, 6s. od. 

(48) Samarshahi : area, 22,720 acres, or 35*49 square miles; 
76 estates; land revenue, £^20^ 14s. od. 

(49) Satsikka : area, 59,302 acres, or 92*65 square miles; 
152 estates; land revenue, £6^25, 2s. od. 

(50) Selergaon ; not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by the Collector. 

(51) Senpahari : area, 246 acres, or *38 square mile; 78 
estates ; land revenue, £86, i6s. od. 

(52) Shergarh : area, 95,010 acres, or 148*44 square miles ; 
552 estates; land revenue, £972, 14s. od. 

(53) »Shahabad : area, 65,907 acres, or 102*97 square miles; 
195 estates ; land revenue, ;^9ii4, 4s. od. 

(54) Shahsilampur : area, 1957 acres, or 3*05 square miles; 
3 estates; land revenue, £176, os. od. 

(55) Shahzadpur: not mentioned in llle Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand in the Collector’s report. 

(56) SiLAMPUR : area, 5730 acres, or 8*95 square miles; 126 
estates ; land revenue, ;^284, 2s. od. 

(57) Salaimanshahi : not mentioned in the Board of Re- 
venue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand in the 
Collector’s report. 

(58) Tarajupinjra ; area, 606 acres, or *94 square mil?; 

3 estates; land revenue, £22, os. od. 

(59) Ukhra ; formerly a very small pargand, but now washed 
away by the Bhdgirathi river. 

The foregoing fifty-nine Fiscal Divisions, according to the 
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statistics furnished by the Board of Revenue, contain' a total area 
of 2,235,407 acres, or 3492*83 square miles, comprising 4962 
estates, paying a total land revenue of ;^*3oS,o4o, os. od. Al- 
though I have endeavoured to make the list as complete as 
possible, by adding recently transferred pargands^ these totals do 
not agree with those obtained from other and more trustworthy 
sources. There are considerable discrepancies between the areas 
of the several pdrgands enumerated above, and their ascertained 
area as at the time of the survey of the District, undertaken in 
1855-57. The explanation with regard to many of them is, that 
the Survey authorities divided the District into 21 large pafgafids^ 
while in the Board of Revenue’s list many of the smaller Fiscal 
Divisions are entered separately, which at the time of the survey 
were included within the area of the larger pargand within which 
they were situated. The Survey officers returned the area of the 
21 pargands in 1855-57 as foUpws: — (i) Ambikd Rdipur, area 
30,0^9 acres, or 46*97 square miles; (2) Azmatshdhf, 129,224 
acres, or 201*91 square miles; (3) Bdghd, 38,630 acres, or 60*36 
square miles; (4) Bardwdn, 118,249 acres, or 184*76 square miles ; 
(5) Champdnagari', 41,983 acres, or 65*60 square miles; (6) Chhuti- 
pur, 46,798 acres, or 73*12 square miles ; (7) Dheyd, 92,204 acres, 
or 144*07 square miles; (8) Gopbhdm, 116,441 acres, or 181*94 
square miles; (9) Hivilf, 72,232 acres, or 112*86 square miles; 
(10) Indrdnf, 4i>S75 acres, or 64*96 square miles; (ii) Jahdn- 
girdbdd, 66,539 acres, or 103*97 square miles; (12) Khandghosh, 
78,802 acres, or 128*13 square miles; (13) Manoharshdhi, 125,254 
acres, or 195*71 square miles; (14) Nalhi, 23,115 acres, or 36*12 
square miles; (15) Rdnfhdti, 87,221 acres, or 136*23 square miles ; 
(16) Samarshdhf, 79,574*acres, or 124*34 square miles; (17) Sdtsikkd, 


59,281 acres, or 92*63^square miles; (18) Senpahdrf, 48,269 acres, 
or 75*42 square miles; (19) Shahdbad, io9^‘ acr^^-oV'^I^r/o 
square miles ; (20) acres, or 339*96 square 

miles; and 59,478 acres, or 92*94 square miles. 

the river circuits, comprising an area of acres, 

"*'"^ ^4*95 square miles, and the result gives a total area for the»2i 


pargands comprising the District in 1855-57, of 1,723,290 acres, 01 
2692*64 square miles. The present area of the District, as ascer- 
tained at the time of the Census of 1672, is 3523 square miles, 


comprising 49^ estates ; the cflient demand of Government land 
revenue in the same year being ;^3 ^Sj9So. 
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M£DtCAL Topography, — The climate of Bard win may be 
divided into three seasons,— the cold season, ranging from about 
the middle of October to the middle of February ; the hot season, 
ranging from about the middle of February to the middle of June ; 
and the rainy season, from about the middle of June to the middle 
of October. The Civil Surgeon reports the average annual tem- 
perature to be 8 1®. The average annual rainfall is 60*31 inches. 
In 1872 the following were the maximiiia, minimum, and mean 
monthly temperatures at Bardw^n Civil Station, as returned by the 
Civil Surgeoh : — January, maximum, 84°; minimum, 54®; mean, 
69*5®; range of thermometer, 30®. February, max., 90°; min., 57®; 
mean, 72*7®; range, 33®. March, max., 100®; min., 70®; mean, 84®; 
range, 30®. April, max., 102®; min., 75°; mean, 88*5®; range, 27®. 
May, max., 100®; min., 78®; mean, 89*5®; range, 22®. June, max., 
99®; min., 80®; mean, 86® j range, 19®. July, max., 89®; min., 80°; 
mean, 83®; range, 9®. August, max., 90*"; min., 80°; mean, 84°; 
range, 10®. September, max., 90**; min., 80“; mean, 84“; range,* 10®. 
October, max., 93“; min., 73*’; mean, 82 *7*"; range, 20“. November, 
max., 86“^ min., 63**; mean, 76*5*'; range, 23**. December, max., 
So“; min. 52®; mean, 66 •5®^ range, 28®. Maximum temperature for 
■he year, 102®; min., 52®^ mean, 8o*6®. The monthly rainfall for 
<872 is returned by the Meteorological Department as follows : — 
January, mV; February, o*6o inch; March, mV; April, 2*02 inches; 
Vlay, 2*51 inches; June, 7*27 inches; July, 6*66 inches; August, 
1*33 inches; September, 5*52 inches; October, 9*44 inches; 
>Tovember, mV; December, 0*12 inch. Total for the year, 42*47 
aches. The average rainfall for the twelve previous years was 
0*31 inches, so that the rainfall of 1872 was below the average by 
7*84 inches. In the previous year, 1871, the rainfall was excep- 
onally heavy, being 67*13 inches at Bar^wan, 69*72 inches at 
dtwd, 64*16 inches at Kdlnd, and 65*20 inches at Biidbdd, or 
onsiderably above the average of previous years. The only place 
here the returns were below the average was at Rdniganj, where 
iC rainfall was only 52*12 inches. 

ESbDEMic Fever. — The fever which has prevailed in Bardwdn and 
idgli Districts since 1866, and which in 1873 was continuing its 
vages, is no new disease. It is reported to have first broken out as 
i epidemic at the village of fcuhammadpur, in Jessor pistribt, about 
^24, since which date it has extendSBf itself westward and northwards 
;^ough Nadiyd and the 24 Pargands. In 1861 it crossed the HfigU 
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river into Hdgli District; and in 1863 it first showed ftself in the 
Kdln^ Subdivision, in the south-east of Bardwdn, where it caused 

e 

much mortality during that and the succeeding year. The year 1865 
was a comparatively healthy one, but the fever reappeared at Kdlni 
in the autumn of 1866, whence it spread in a westerly direction. 
It was next heard of at Memdri, on the East Indian Railway ; and 
by the end of 1867 it had spread over the whole tract of country on 
both sides of the railway embankment. Since then it has taken a 
north-westerly direction, and in 1869 attacked the town of Bard- 
wdn itself and the neighbouring villages, from which it radiated in all 
directions. In 1868 the nearest approach of the fever to Bardwdn 
town was at Gangpur, three miles beyond the extreme municipal 
limits. Many different causes have been assigned for the outbreak. 
By some it is supposed to result from the interference of the natural 
drainage of the country by river and railway embankments, by 
changes in the course of the large rivers, and by the silting and 
drying up of the channels of the smaller streams. The fever has, 
however, appeared far away from the influence of these obstacles, 
and even in those parts of the country where there are no embank- 
ments. Others look upon the drinking-water as the cause of the 
disease ; but the character of the water is the same, to all appear- 
ance, throughout the District, and yet many villages have entirely 
escaped the outbreak. The various alleged causes of the fever are 
more fully described in my Statistical Account of Hugh District. 
Several reports on the drainage of the fever-stricken parts of the 
District are under the consideration of Government; and a com- 
prehensive survey of the country, with a view to lay down a com- 
plete system of drainage, has been undertaken by the Irrigation 
Department. 

Dr. French, the Civil Surgeon of the District, in his Report on the 
Bardwdn Fever for 1872, makes the following general remarks on 
the nature and progress of the disease : — ‘ The Bardwin fever, or, as 
it may be now more properly called, the Bengal endemic fever, is 
sajj j by Dr. Elliot, who had great experience of it, to be an ‘‘exag- 
gerated and congestive form of malarious fever, most frequently of 
the intermittent type, generally assuming the most intense and 
asthenic character in localities where the recognised predisposing 
causes of the disease preponderate mo^t.” Again, in his Report he 
states that — “Apart from those '^bnditions, however, I am disposed 
to believe that some other influence is at work, the operation of 
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which is not folly understood ; for while changes are constantly 
occurring with reference to the state of the soil, season, and water 
supply, there must also be a tendency to change in the condition of 
the people.” There is one thing certain abput the fever, — it pro- 
gressed steadily, although in some years slowly ; it has come from 
east and south-east regularly to west and north-west ; it has followed 
like a rolling wave the chief roads or means of intercommunication ; 
and it is steadily going on to the west and north-west. It has now 
left the eastern portion of the Bardwdn District, and has entered 
Birbhdm; westward it has gone to Bi.'.kura, and south-west to 
Midnapur. It slumbers or smoulders for one, two, or three years, 
and then breaks out afresh. The season of outbreak is always 
during or towards the close of the rains. It is very violent when it 
breaks out in a village, and the mortality is very great. It appears 
to me to be identical with the epidemic fever in the Mauritius of 
1866-67, which was said to be non-contagious, but fearfully fatal. 
There the disease prevailed in the low-lying, undrained, marshy land 
on the leeward side of the island, near the sea, which was more 
densely populated than the parts on the windward side. 

‘In Bardwdn the disease has progressed chiefly along the Dimo- 
dar river, from which it passes inwards in different directions. An 
overcrowded, low-lying, badly-drained, filthy village was sure to be 
attacked, and to suffer severely; whereas the villages that were 
situated on higher ground, with natural drainage, scanty population, 
good or fair water supply, and better ventilation, either escaped or 
suffered less severely. Villages answering to tliis description are 
Mdnkur, Sahaspur, Sanktd, and Chhota Palasan, which have never 
been inundated, and have never as yet suffered from tlie endemic 
fever. They are, however, liable to be attacked, as we saw in the 
case of Garh village, which posses.scs likc^tadvantages, and which 
escaped the fever until August 1872, although many months pre- 
vious to that date the surrounding villages were suffering severely. 
We have seen the Bard win fever attacking rich and poor, although 
the former recovered more cjuickly than the latter. It is certainlj; 
nof relapsing or enteric fever, but it is something more than mafij^n 
ous fever. It may be called malignant malarious fever, which, wlien 
once in full operation in an unhealthy locality, appears to have the 
power of communicating itself to surrounding villages, and to travel 
along the chief lines of traffic. The “ malarial collapse ” of the 
Mauritius fever is the fatal form of the Bardwin fever. There also 
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the ‘‘ severe continued malarial fever,” with its sudden ‘attack, was 
also seen, — “no intermission or remission, early delirium, tongue 
becoming very rapidly furred and dry, ' and feebleness of pulse 
commencing soon, vonyting very generally present ; this condition, 
if not at once relieved by large doses of quinine, passes into a state 
of coma, with dilated pupils, etc., and then death.” Associated with 
these types of fever, there were the “ intermittent malarial fever” and 
the “remittent malarial fever.” There, as in Bardwdn, relapses were 
very common. “ It would be seen that any conditions which for the 
time lower the system, or reduce, so to say, its vital power, have a 
tendency to bring on a relapse of fever.” Head and liver complica- 
tions were also frequently met with. In the Mauritius, as in Bard- 
wdn, quinine was found to be the only remedy which did any good,’ 
With regard to causation, Dr. French is of opinion that the fever 
is due to over-population, overcrowding, diminished food supply, 
defective sanitary arrangements, and the silting up of rivers and 
water-courses. 

Between July 1871 and the end of 1872 the disease prevailed 
with unusual virulence. In July 1871 four special fever dispensaries 
were at once established in the town, and five others in the rural 
parts of the District, where the most miserable objects were to be 
seen attending for medicines and food. At the end of 1871 
there were three ‘fever circles’ of medical superintendence, viz. 
Bardwdn, Raind, and Mangalkot, in which there were twenty-five 
dispensaries at work. A list of these dispensaries, togethbr with 
eighty others subsequently opened' in 1872, will be found a few 
pages further on. A depot was also established in 1871 in Bardwdn 
town for medical storey, and a Sub-Assistant Surgeon specially ap- 
pointed to its charge, to provide that a sufficient supply of medicines 
should be always at hand, and that the requisitions of the dispen- 
saries should be speedily met. In order to supplement medical 
aid by good and wholesome diet, food was distributed; and three of 
these food depots, at which blankets were also distributed as relief, 
were in operation on the 31st December 1871. At the end of the 
y^r, the whole of the i)ox)ulation of South Bardwan were • reported 
to be prostrated with fever or its sequela?. The disease was raging 
in Raind and Khandghosh to the south, Mangalkot and ' Kitwd to 
the north and east, and in Ausgrdm and Bdd-biid to the north and 
west. It was reported that three hundred villages required relief. 

This was the state of affairs at the end of 1871 ; and Dr. French, 
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in his Special Report on the outbreak, describes the prevaleni e of 
sickness, mortality, and the remedial measures adopted during 1872 
as follows : — 

‘Sickness. — In the report of the loth January 1872, it is stated 
that the fever had abated in the town and District. There were 
about three hundred per day attending at Kdnchannagar, and in 
the jail the prisoners suffered a good deal. Here the fever com- 
menced in August 1871, and steadily jjrogressed. Tn January 1872 
one-fourth of the whole jail population we'*e weak or convalescent. 
Fever continued to rage in Ddinhdt, Paltid, and Rdjur. In the 
report of the i8th January, it was stated that new cases of fever 
were rare in town or District. In Aklokf there were six hundred 
daily attending the dispensary. On the 8th February the fever 
throughout the District was reported “to be in abeyance.” On the 
1 8th February we find a record of much fever at Jiibld On the 
nth March there was an improvement in the Mangalkot circle, but 
there was considerable sickness in Karshindd, Gaitanpur, Digal- 
grdm, Gop^lb^rd, Boyar, Jublc^, Songsar, Bdmnid, and Khandghosh. 
On the 30th March it was reported that Raind was comparatively 
free from fever, but it wa^f still prevailing in other places. 

‘On the 1 6th April fever was reported to have increased in the 
greater part of the District, and in the town. It was attributed to exces- 
sive heat alternating with a few days of cloudy and cool weather, — that 
is, sudden changes of temperature. On the 29th April it was reported 
that new fever was occurring in several parts of the Mangalkot circle. 
On the 9th May it was reported that there was great sickness at 
Kirod, in the Mangalkot circle. On the 20th May it was reported 
that there was a great deal of fever in the Jahdndbdd circle, but the 
greater number of patients were coming from Hiigli District. On 
the 31st May it was reported that some \illages between Karmun 
and Pdmrd, which had suffered much in past years, and in which 
one-third of the population had died, were again in a bad state. 

‘ On 18th June it was reported that the fever was again in abey- 
ance. On 26th June it was reported that there were many fres^ 
cases at Sh^, Mdhdtd, Ausgrdm, Aror, and a great amount 01 sjffc- 
ness at PaBii and Bdmundrd. On i8th July, that it had begun to 
decrease at^Aiisgrdra, but fresh cases appeared at Bdghor. Up to this, 
the villages of Beldm, Alath, and Garh escaped the endemic fever, 
although the adjoining villages suffered severely. Sickness was decreas- 
ing at Mahdchandd, but new cases were met with at Galshi. On 
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loth July it was reported that the sickness*m the Jahdnihid circle 
was decreasing, and also in the Mangalkot circle, except at Dina- 
n*ithpur and Bhurhi. On 24th July fever had increased at Ichldb^zir, 
Bildingd, Barsul, and •JagathMer : this , was attributed to recent 
rainfall. It was reported to be better in Jahindb^d. It appeared 
tliat the villages low down near the line of inundation suffered more 
than those situated higher up on the opposite bank of the Dhalkisor 
river. At this time the Inspecting Medical Officer, while on his 
way to Kendur, was attacked with fever. In other parts of the 
District it was reported that the general health of the population 
was satisfactory. There were two fatal cases of “ black fever at 
Katwd. It appears that black fever” was malignant dengue. 
On 9th August it was reported that there was an increase of fever 
at Jagatbder, Kurmun, and Jamtdrd. Bhurhi, which was free from 
it in 1871 and jjrevious years, was also attacked. 

‘ There were fresh cases at Shonda, and many cases at Kdnchan- 
nagar. There was also an increase of sickness observed in 
the jail and among the police force. At Bilkf, Garh, and Mdnkur, 
it was reported that the health of the people was satisfactory. 
Baldn was also reported to be healthy. On 23d August it was 
reported that many new cases were occurring at Mahdchandd. 
Tikerhdt,. and bad remittent fever at Jdmtdrd and in the town of 
Bardwdn. On 9th September it was reported that there was still an 
increase in parts of the Bardw^an circle, and at Jdintdrd and Bhurhi ; 
Naugarh was attacked for the first time. There was a good deal of 
sickness at Adrd, while Maird and Umarpur in its vicinity were 
comparatively free. The endemic fever was increasing in the north 
and west, and in the Mangalkot circle generally At Baldn and 
Jaugrdm fatal cases of malignant dengue (“black fever”) were again 
reported. It was also rei)orted that since end of August there was 
an increase in the Bud-bud circle. On 23d September it was re- 
ported that the fever had decreased in the Bdd bdd circle, but was 
very prevalent at Biritikari, near Kdtrdpotd, and in the station. 

villages suffered severely. There was no increase in the 
Jakdndbdd circle. It was said that generally throughout the town 
and District the health of the people was much better than it was 
in the corresponding period of the previous year. On 12th October 
it was reported that there was an increase of sickness at Jaugrdm 
and Kurmun, and that there was a very severe outbreak at 
Tdrkeswar, in the HdgU District, to or 12 miles from Jamdlpur. 
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In the vicinity of Jaugrdm a few fatal cases of malignant der.gue 

black fever ”) were also reported. There was considerable sick- 
ness at Garh» m villages 4iear Bhurhf, and at Salilpur also, in that 
part of the Binkurd District which had been lately transferred to 
Bardwdn. 

‘There were also a great many cases of fever in the town of Bard- 
wdn. Throughout the District generally, the endemic fever was 
said to be on the decline. In the Buu-bud circle it was said to be 
in abeyance. Relapses were very common in the Mangalkot circle. 
On 2 1 St October it was reported that theie had been great sickness 
and mortality in Kdmdrpukur in September. In October there was 
considerable sickness at Shor, Bardwan town, Barsul, Ichldbdzdr, 
Kurmun, Bdghdr, Mahdchanda, and Kanchannagar. In this month 
it reappeared in Kdlikapur, about eight miles south of Kdtwd, where 
it had raged in 1871. There were not many new cases in the north 
of the District, and in the Jahdndb. id circle there was no perceptible 
increase. 

‘ On 8th November it was reported that there was a very heavy 
rainfall from 23d to 26th October, and that sickness had increased 
in all the circles, but particularly at Barsul, Jamalpiir, Kurmun, Indas, 
Nold, and Kdnchannagar. There were numbers of new cases ot 
remittent fever, many of them complicated with head affections. 
The general health of the people was on the decline. On 20th 
November it was reported that there was great sickness about 
Hdjfpur and Kdmdrpiikur. In Gaurhdti there was scarcely a single 
family that had not one or more of its members down with fever. 
In the Bardwdn circle there was an increase in the number of cases 
of fever, spleen, and chest affections. There was a general increase 
in theBiid-bUd circle, particularly at Kdnclfpnnagar,Tikerhdt, Kdtrd- 
potd, Debibarpur, Juble, and Gaitanpur. In the Mangalkot circle 
there was an increase in Mdhdtd, AusgrSm, Chdnak, Mangalkot, 
Paltid, and Aror. From 14 th October to 7 th November there was 
an increase of 2455 in the daily average sick attending the dis- 
pensaries. The virulence of the fever and the number of cases 
decreased at Koyar, Kendur, Digalgrdm, Akloki, and village^tpnni^ 
Bill. The daily average sick attending the dispensaries in 'the 
District for the week ending 14th November was 8611. On 8th 
December it was reported that the sickness was decreasing, both as 
regards the number of cases and the severity of the type. There was 
very little new fever, but relapses were very common. The Jahdnd- 
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bid circle was very unhealthy. In the first week of Dectemba* there 
was a slight increase of sickness at Songshar, Tikerhit, Khandghosh, 
and Tisuli. On 23d December it was reported that there was a 
marked improvement in the health of the people at many places. 
Many cases of dyserftery, chronic fever, spleen, anasarca, and 
cancrum oris were now to be met with. At the close of the year 
the fever and general sickness were decreasing, but still there was 
lamentable suffering all over the District, but particularly in the 
south, or Jahindbid circle, to the north and north-west, and round 
Bardwdn. For the week ending the 3TSt December 1872, the daily 
average number of sick attending the dispensaries had gone down 
to 7142. 

‘It thus appears that the endemic fever from 1871 continued to 
rage all over the south and western portions of the District with 
great severity. Except at Kdlikipur, near Kitwi, the eastern por- 
tion of the District, as Kdlnd, Pdrbosthali, Kdtwi, Mamiri, etc., 
places . which were nearly depopulated in previous years, was com- 
paratively free from fever. The progress of the fever is steadily 
westward or north-west The newly attacked portions of the 
Districts of Hugh and Bdnkurd were very bad indeed at the close 
of the rains, and from that time till the end of December. 

‘In the hot season of 1872 the fever was worse than in that of 
the previous years ; but the fever of the rains and cold weather of 
1872 was milder, and did not rage to such an extent as in the 
corresponding period of 1871. The following statement shows the 
number of patients treated in each month of 1872 in the endemic 
dispensaries in Bardwdn District. In January, 48,877 persons 
were treated ; February, 70,877 ; March, 108,661; April, 114,042; 
May, iii,99fi; June, ^01,717; July, 95,079; August, 111,908; 
September, 104,904; October, 120,039; November, 150,582; and 
December, 136,954. Grand total, 1,275,636. These figures show 
that an enormous amount of work was done, and that there was 
great sickness during the year. The months, however, cannot be 
compared with one another. Thus we cannot assume that Decem- 
nearly three times more unhealthy than January, as the 
figures w^ould lead us to suppose, the great difference being due 
to the increased number of dispensaries. At the close of the year 
1871 there were only 25 enfcemic dispensaries working, while on 
the 31st December 1872 there were 56 dispensaries open every 
day/ 
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Mortality from the Fever. — No accurate statistics exist show- 
ing the mortality caused by the fever. I have received a statetnent 
showing the number of patients treated, numbers cured or relieved, 
died, etc., but I do not reproduce it here, as the Civil Surgeon 
reports that, with the exception of the cofumn showing the total 
number of patients treated (viz. 1,275,636), all the other figures ‘are 
totally false and erroneous.’ The police returns for 1872 show 
22,947 deaths from fever, and 27,488 from all diseases, or a total 
death-rate of 13*41 per 1000, which the Civil t^urgcon reports is 
very much below the mark. Dr. French’s K eport continues : — ‘ Many 
deaths occurred which have never been registered. We have no 
means of finding out what the real mortality was, and we shall never 
know it. It has been estimated at about one-third of the total popu- 
lation, which in my opinion is very near the truth. In 1869 the total 
population of the town of Bardwdn was 46, 1 2 1. In 1872 the Census 
gave a population of 32,687, which shows a decrease in three years 
of 13,000 persons, or, taking births into consideration, about 15,000. 
In NoM it is said half of the population died. In Sondmukhf a 
third of the population died. It is said that 300 peoi)le died in 
Jubld village in 1872. Sub-Assistant Surgeon Dmabandhu Datta 
supplies the following information in one of his fortnightly reports, 
showing the excessive overcrowding that existed and the mortality 
which has occurred : — In the house of Rdm Karmakdr, in village. 
Nold, 13 individuals lived in two rooms, each 13*5 by 7*5 feet. 
Out of these 13, 7 died in three years. In the house of Dhan- 
krishna, 16 individuals lived in four rooms, each 12 by 7*5 feet, so 
that the superficial space allotted to each person was on an average 
2 2 ’5 feet. Out of these 16 individuals, ii died. In the house of 
Hdrddhan Mdji, 7 individuals lived in bne room 16*5 by 7*5. 
Only one of this family now survives. In the house of Pardn, 
village Kamdlpur, near Gaitanpur, 7 persons lived in two rooms, 
one 6 by 6 and the other 12 by 7*5 feet, so that each had 
on an average 18 superficial feet. Four of them died. In the 
hous^tof Mahividi Ghosh, same village, 7 persons lived in two 
rpoi^' each 12 by 7*5 feet, so that they each had 2 57lieet cf 
superficial space. Five of them died. In the house of JandrdJn, 
at Debibarpur, there were 20 persons alive before the fever appeared 
in the village. They lived in three rooms, each 12 by 7*5 feet, and 
each had on an average 13-5 feet of superficial space. Out of these, 
17 died, which is a mortality of 85 per cent. In the house of a 
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sweetmeat seller in village Songshar, 8 persons lived in Airee rooms, 
one io'5 by 7-5, a second 7*5 by 13*5, and a third 12 by 7*5 feet ; 
the superficial space allotted to each wtis 3375 feet.- All have 
died. Before the fever broke out, there were 23 persons in the 
house of one Niz^mat Mallik ; the superficial space allotted to each 
was on an average 22*5 feet; 15 of these 23 persons died, which 
is a mortality at the rate of 65*26 per cent. These facts show what 
the mortality was in fever-stricken villages, and also the great over- 
crowding that existed previous to the outbreak. 

‘ Although the police return does not give the real total of deaths, 
yet it is useful for comparison of months and seasons. We see 
from it that most deaths from fever occurred in November, and 
fewest in May. The following are the months in order of their 
unhealthiness as regards fever : — November, December, October, 
September, January, August, March, April, July, June, and May.’ 

Statement of Monthly Deaths from Fever and other 
Diseases in Bardwan District in 1872 (returned by the* 
Police). 



Deaths from 

Months. 








Fever. 

Bowel 

Complaints 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Other 

Diseases. 

Total. 

January, 

Febniary, . 

2,226 

152 

133 

5 

60 

- 

2,576 

1,268 


56 

2 

41 

1,458 

March, 

I. 5 S 2 

108 

108 

7 

75 

1,850 

April, . 

*.340 

64 

149 

3 

73 

1,629 

May, . 

644 

. 45 

165 

I 

54 

909 

June, . 

July, . . . 

645 

64 

215 

3 

63 

990 

862 

no 

130 

13 

*30 

*» 24 S 

August, 

1,684 

173 

213 

6 

*35 

2,211 

September, . 

2,649 

214 

288 

I 

102 

3»254 

October, 

2,934 

162 

106 

2 

97 

3 » 3 o* 

November, . 

3,604 

98 

57 

0 

*03 

3,862 

December, . 

3 .S 39 

202 

398 

I 

63 

4»203 

, ^ <Total, . 

22,947 

1,483 

2,018 

44 

996 

27.488 


I have also received a return of fifty villages in Kdln^ Subdivision, 
which contained an estimated population of 67,439 before the out- 
break, and in which no less than 27,810 persons, or 41*2 percent, of 
the total population, are estimated to have died between the time of 
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the outbreak and 1870-71. Similarly, in seventeen villages of Kitwd 
Subdivision, containing an estimated population of 14,982 before 
the appearance of the disease, no less than 6243, or 417 per cent, 
of the population, arc reported to have died of fever between the 
period of the outbreak and 1870-71. Moreover, since that year the 
epidemic has continued prevalent, and, as before stated, from July 
1871 to the end of 1872 it raged with increased violence. 

Remedial Measures were adopted on a large '^ cale by Govern- 
ment, and no expense was spared in orde^ to check the ravages of 
the disease as far as possible. Dr. French, in his Report above 
quoted, treats of these remedial measures under the two heads of 
medical and food relief. Under the former head he gives a list of 
dispensaries, which I reproduce on the following pages, showing the 
name of each dispensary, with the date on which it was opened and 
closed. It will be seen from it that 80 new dispensaries were opened 
during 1872. On 31st December 1871 there wTre 25 dispensaries 
■at work, so that at different times during the year 105 villages had 
dispensaries located in them. The highest number open at one 
time was 56, in December 1872. When sickness abated in one 
place, the dispensary wag removed to another where it was *more 
urgently required. The following is the table : — 


Statement of Dispensaries in Bardwan District on 31ST# 
December 1871, and those opened in 1872, with Dates 
of* Opening and Closing of each. 


No. 

Dispensaries. 

When 

Opened. 

When Closed. 

Remarks. 


Dispensaries on the 31ST Dfukmber 1871. 

I 

Aklokf, . 

'Aug. 8, 1871 



' 2 

Baldangd, 

Tikerhat, . 

Ranch annagar, 




3 

„ IX, „ 



4 

Sep. 19, 1871 



5 

Sariitiker, 

Nov. 3, 1871 

Aug. 3, 1872 


6 

Mihiti, . 


Dec. 10, 1872 


7 

Chdnak, . 

„ 9, ,, 


8 

Ausgrdm, 




9 

Mahachandd, ■ . 




10 

Katrdpota, 

,, 24, „ 



11 

Miral, 

Dec. 9, 1871 

May 2, 1872 


12 

Aror, 

Mangalkot (i), 

,, II, ,, 




„ 13, „ 

July I, 1872 


14 

Digalgram, 

f, i5» f* 
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No. 

Dispensaries. 

Open^ When Closed. Remarks. 

15 

Gotdn, 


Dec. 15, 1871 1 

16 

Katnabil (Srirampur), 

»» ^6, 

„ Feb. 21, 1872 

17 

Dharan, . ‘ . 

. 1 

it ^^t 

,, ,, 20, ,, 

18 

Jotsiram or Sri Krish- 




napur, , 


it 19. 

„ May 30, 1872 

19 

D4in-hat, . 


,, 20, 

» „ 20, „ 

20 

Khandghosh, . 


M 21, 

00 

21 

Galshi, 


»» 24, 

99 

22 

Mangalkot (2), 


25, 

„ Jan. 13, 1872 

23 

Kurmun, . 


t* 27, 

,, 

24 

Paldsan, . 


„ 28, 

„ iJune 19, 1872 

25 

Raind, 


1* 31* 

,» 



Dispensaries opened in 1872. 

I 

Atkore, . 


Jan. 9, 

1872 Feb. 14, 1872 Removed to Ndrcha. 

2 

Bamunid, 


M 9, 

,, June 13, 1872 Removed to Nanda. 

3 

Jubld, . 


i> 10, 

,, 

4 

Karshindt% 


M ”, 

,, IJec. 5, 1872 Removed to Indas. 

5 

Jamtard, . 


„ ”, 

it 

6 

Gait an pur, 


„ ”, 

it 

7 

Kirod, 


„ 13, 

,, May 21, 1872 

8 

J’dmrd, . 


„ 15, 

it 

9 

Karulid, . 


„ 15, 

„ Apr. 2C, 1872 

10 

Bamnidr (Hijalnd), 


,, ^5, 

,, 

” 1 

Bolpur Belsar, . 


„ 16, 

„ July 24, 1872 Removed to Debibar- 





pur. 

12 ! 

Paltid, 


„ 17, 

,, Feb. 29, 1872 Removed to Bhalki. 

13 1 

Ndndanpur, 


„ 18, 

„ „ 26, „ 

14 

Idildbdzdr, 


„ 1^5, 

>9 

15 

Kdnchannagar (New), 

„ 19, 

„ June 3, 1872 

16 

Mirpur, . 


„ 20, 

,, 

17 

Sankdri, . 


„ 22, 

,, Feb. 17, 1872 Removed to Songshar. 

18 

Gopdlbdrd, 


„ 22, 

„ Oct. 8, 1872 

19 

Kendur, . 


„ 22, 

,, Feb. 3, 1872 Removed to Tdtdlpur. 

20 

Kdldlgdchbi) 


. „ 26, 

,, ,,13, ,, Removed to Amrd. 

21 

Koyar, 


„ 29, 

,, 

22 

Jagatbder, 


„ 30, 

„ Sep. 3, 1872 

23 

Jau^rdm, . 


'■ „ 30, 

,, 

24 

Tdtdlpur, 


Peb. 3, 

1872 June 5, 1872 Removed to Kendur 





(re-opened). 

25 

Amrd, 


„ 13, 

„ Apr. 9, 1872 Removed to Paitd. 

26 

Ndrcha, . 


„ 15, 

,, it 3, ,, 

27 

Balardmpur, 


„ 16, 

,, „ 12, ,, Removed to Sadipur. 

28 

Ami, 


„ 16, 

99 

29 

ISiichar, . 


„ 17, 

„ June 10, 1872 Removed to Bhedia. 

3^ 

Songshar, 


„ 18, 

», 

31 

Bijur, 


„ 20, 

,, Apr. 8, 1872 Removed to Adra. 

32 

Atpdrd, . 


„ 20, 

„ ,, 12, ,, Removed to Jhargdon, 

33 

Jabui, 


Mar. I, 

1872 

34 

Kuchiit, . 


„ I, 

„ May 26, 1872 Removed to Gobindpur 

35 

Blialki, . 


„ I, 

„ July 2, 1872 Removed to Bhurhi, 

36 

Bud-bud, « 


„ I, 

,, ,, *1, ,, 
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When 

Opened. 

• 

When Closed. 

Remarks. 

Apr. 5, 1872 

Nov. 5, 1872 

Removed to Nold. 

j> 9> >» 

jj ,, 



>> 10, ,, 

Nov. 25, T872 

Removed to Tasuli. 

j> ^ 3 * it 

I3» >» 

June I, 1872 


I3» »> 

Ang. 31, 1872 


»j *3* »i 

,, 16, 

JJ 22, ,, 

June 2J, 1872 


„ 27. JJ 
May 2, 1872 
JJ 26, ,, 

JJ 28, ,, 

Aug. 31, 1S72 


June I, 1872 

Dec. Sj nS72 

Removed to Ckaurhali. 

JJ ^3j jj 

June 27, 1872 

Removed to Dina- 

JJ ^4j jj 

» 28. 

nathpur. 

Removed to Chhota- 

« 


bainal. 

JJ 29 j jj 

July I, 1872 

Aug. 4, 1872 

Removed to Mangal- 

JJ 2, ,, 

•jj 2, „ 

JJ 4 j jj 

kot (re-opened). 

Re-opened. 

JJ Hj jj 

J J 24, , , 

JJ 29, JJ 

Dec. I, 1871 
Jan. 8, 1872 
Apr. 8, 1872 

Oct. 5, 1872 

Removed to Kazipur. 

Aug. 3, 1872 

JJ 22, ,, 

Removed to Kalikapur 

JJ ^j JJ 

Sep. 19, 1872 

JJ ^j JJ 

Removed to Bhadur. 

JJ 27, JJ 
Oct. 5, 1872 

JJ ^j JJ j 

,j 28, „ 1 

JJ 29j jj 

Nov. 27, 1872 
JJ 27, „ 
Dec. 2, 1872 

Sep. 23, 1872 

1 

i 

Removed to Khand- 

JJ 5j jj 

J, 14, „ 

JJ ^7j jj 

JJ 23 j jj 

ghosh (re-opened). 

Re-opened. 


Na 


Dispensaries. 


Dignagar, 

Adrd, 

Borsul, . 
Sonda, 

Sddipur, . 
Jaugram, . 
Asansol, . 
Baghdr, . 

Paua, 

Gohogrdm, 
Urgr&i, . 

Shor, 

Gobindpur, 
Tchhapur (Rdnig; 
Jamdlpur, 
Kendur, , 
Bhedid, . 

Nanda, . 

Dmanathpur, 

Bdmundra, 

Chhotabaindl, 
Bhurhi, . 

Paltia, 

Khani, 
Debibarpur, 
Pogrdm, . 

Bali, 

Mavdpur, 

Cuandur, , 

Kcsabganj, 

Mangalkot, 

Mandalghdti, 

Kamarpukur, 

Kazipur, . 

Bhddur, . 

Nardyaupur, 

Kdlikdpur, 

Nold, 

Tasuli, 

Gold, 

Indds, 

Somantf, , 

Gaurhdti, 

Khandghosh, 


:anj), 


Dr. French’s Report goes on as follows: — 4 twas found necessary 
in some localities to place dispensaries within a mile of each other, 
as both the Sanitary Commissioner and I found persons suffering 
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from violent fever, and others recovering, residing half a mile from 
a dispensary, who had never sought or received medical aid of any 
kind. This was notoriously the case at Tchlibdzdr and Kdnchan- 
nagar, in the town of^Bardwdn, and at Gopdlbdrd and the neigh- 
bouring villages' in the Uchdlan circle. In other places, again, such 
as at Aklokf, a neighbouring dispensary was found necessary, in 
order to draw off the press of patients from Aklokf, where the 
numbers were so large that it was impossible for the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon to treat them properly. In addition to the dispensing of 
medicine at the dispensary, each native doctor and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon received orders to visit daily the surrounding villages, and 
to treat in their houses those bedridden patients who were unable 
to present themselves at the dispensary. An allowance of per 
month was given to those who did so. In some places, as at Jamdl- 
pur and Aklokf, the attendance was very high. On some days over 
six hundred patients were seen and prescribed for at each of these 
dispensaries. Medicines were supplied without stint. The total 
cost of the medicines issued from the Bardwin medical store during 
1872 amounted tO;^6oi7, 6s. pd., of which ^^4352, 8s. 3d. was for 
quinine alone. The average expenditure of this drug was about 
100 lbs. per month. In the month of December 1872 alone, the 
charge for quinine amounted to ;;^632, 14s. od. In addition to 
^ these large sums, about ^ 7 per month, or 84 for the year, were 
spent for contingencies and hizdr medicines. A further large sum 
was spent for rum, which was also liberally supplied. 

‘Food Relief Measures' were extensively adopted during the 
year, in addition to medical relief measures. On the 31st December 
1871 three food depots were giving relief, viz. Bdlddngd, Tikerh^t, 
and Kdtrapotd. In January 1872 the food relief measures were 
extended on a wider rcale. The following rules were put in 
force at the depots in Bard win town : — (i) Identification of each 
pauper by the head-men of the village, and a certificate that he or 
she was a proper object for charity. (2) Inspection by the super- 
vising medical officer, and the grant of a food ticket by him. (3) 
* The iSSue of food simultaneously with that from the Mahiriji’s store- 
house {goldbdr'i). At depots in the interior of the District the system 
of food relief adopted was as follows : — The head-men of the village 
drew up a list of those known to be in actual want of food, in other 
words, of those who lived by labour, and who, being unable to 
labour, were deprived of the means of subsistence. Such persons, 
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when sick, received dep6t tickets from the medical officer, and ob- 
tained rations. During the year 1872, 33 depots were opened ; the 
total number of persons relieved amounted to 105,748, the daily 
average attendance being 280. The total expenditure on account 
of food in 1872 amounted to ^£^563, is. id. The following food 
dep&ts were in full working order the end of the year : — 


Food Depots in Bardwan District on the 31ST December 1872. 


No. 

Name of Depot. 

When Opened. 

No. 

Name of Depot. 

When Opened. 

I 

Bdlddngit, 

Sept. 13, 1871 

12 

Ktilkol, . 

Tulv T. 1872 

2 

KAtrdpot^, 

Nov. 28, 1871 

13 

Khdno, . 

M 5. .. 

3 

Tikerhdt, 

„ 27, 

14 

Dfniindthpur, . 

11. M 

4 

Sarditikar, 

Feb. I, 1872 

VS 

Kh.andghosh, . 

Aug. I, 1872 

5 

Mahdchandd, . 

i» tt 

16 

shar, 

M 8. ,, 

6 

Aklokf, . 


17 I 

Jahaiidbdd, . 

20, M 

7 

Kurmun, 

>> >t 

r8 

Dcbfbarpiir, 

Sept. 7, 1872 

8 1 

Paldsf, . 

,, ,, 

19 1 

mil, 

Nov. 18, 1872 

9 

Digalgrdm, 

M.ir. 22, ,1872 

20 , 

Ausgrj^m, 

Oct. 3. 1872 

10 

Jaugrdm, 

Apr. I, 1072 

21 1 

Urgrdrn, , 

26, ,, 

II 

Shor, 

June 29, 1872 

22 

Tasul/, . 

Dec. 8, 1872 


^ The total amount advanced from the District Treasury to the 
Bardwe^n Municipality, Deputy Magistrates, and other parties, on 
account of the food and clothing relief measures, amounted to 
^2204, 19s. lod.* 

In another portion of his Report Dr. French says : — ‘ In my 
Sanitary Report of Rdjshdhi for 1868 to the Sanitary Commissioner 
for Bengal, I recommended the passing of a Sanitation Act for 
Bengal, which would oblige every householder to keep his compound- 
clean, jungle cut down, and drains open. ^ The burial and burning 
of bodies in the village should be prohibited. A good tank or two 
should be kept for drinking and culinary p al poses. The conservancy 
arrangements would be the most difficult to deal with, but even in 
this matter something might be done. Such an Act would not 
interfere with the habits of the people, would not be in any way a 
hardship, and would, I belieive, be followed by an amelio^tion in 
the general health of the population. It would be one of me l^est 
safeguards against epidemic outbreaks. In order to reduce the 
over-population in the Districts, emigration ought to be encouraged 
in every possible way. 

‘ For the present, we must be prepared to meet fresh outbreaks of 
fever in new or old localities as they occur. We must still, for this 
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year (1873) at least, keep up our establishments, and the work of 
1872 must be carried on through 1873. For ordinary cases of 
intermittent fever, I have been looking ‘‘out for a remedy which 
would act as a substitute for quinine. ^ Carbazotate of ammonia 
has been highly spoken of in French literature, and I had some 
prepared for me. I did not like the remedy, and consider that it 
is of no use in the fevers of Bengal. The Rev. P. Nicholas sent 
me a specimen of the native plant kdiapndth, which is, I believe, 
the maidenhair fern, or adiantnm capillus veneris. Mr. Nicholas 
said it was the only remedy which did him any good, and that it 
was invaluable in cases where quinine failed. I tried it in Bardwin 
in cases under my own eye, and found that in proper doses it is a 
useful remedy in fever. I gave eighty grains in a thirty ounce de- 
coction, the dose of which was from half to one wineglassful three 
or four times daily. It can be given even when the skin is very 
hot and the pulse is very full and quick. It seems to have the 
power of preventing those repeated« relapses or attacks of inter- 
mittent fever which are so commonly met with all over the District. 
I have not as yet tried it in “ malarial collapse,’* or in “ continued 
malarial fever.” I shall, however, try it- more extensively in the 
current year. Carbolic acid has been tried in many dispensaries, 
but the majority of ray best-infomied Sub-Assistant Surgeons are 
against it.’ 

Epidemics. — There are no records of any serious epidemics of 
cholera or small-pox in Bardwdn District. In 1868 a few cases of 
epidemic cholera appeared near the civil jail, and some of the 
. prisoners were affected by it, but no deaths occurred among them. 
Several deaths from cholera took place in the neighbouring hdzdr^ 
but the epidemic was of a mild character, and lasted only for a few 
days. The rate of mortrlity cannot be ascertained, as at that^ime 
no mortuary returns were kept by the police as at present. In 1872 
the police returns showed 2018 deaths from cholera, and 44 from 
small-pox. 

Charitable Dispensaries. — Besides the 56 special itinerant 
fever dispensaries at work in Bardwdn District at the end of 1872, 
there are six other hospitals and charitable dispensaries permanently 
maintained, partly by Government and partly by private subscrip- 
tions and contributions. The following brief account of each of 
these charitable dispensaries is compiled from the Report on the 
Charitable Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal for 1872. 
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; Charitable dispensaries. 

At the end of the list will be found a table showing the total static' tics 
of the amount of relief afforded by these institutions. 

(i) Bardw.o Town Dispensary.— This institution was estab-- 
lished in 1837, and is under the charge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 
The total number of in-dbor patients treated in 1871 was 647, and 
out-door patients, 7376. The attendance of patients in the follow- 
ing year was larger than in 1871. The number of in-door patients 
treated in 1872 amounted to 881, of whom 359 were discharged 
cured, 109 relieved, 74 not improved or erased to attend, 315 died, 
and 24 remained in the hospital at the dose of the year ; percentage 
of deaths to total number treated, 3575 per cent.; daily average 
number of sick, 2972. The total number of out-door patients 
treated was 8501, the average daily attendance being 57*29. The 
majority of patients treated suffered from malarious diseases and 
bowel complaints. Of the 8501 out-door patients treated, 2394 
suffered from ague and remittent fever, 2340 from enlargement of 
the spleen, 195 from dysentery, 180 from diarrhoea, and 125 from 
cancrum oris. Of the 881 in-door patients treated, 139 suffered 
from ague and remittent fever, 218 from dysentery, 97 from diarrhoea, 
53 from enlarged spleen^ 39 from cholera, and 23 from cancrum 
oris. The death-rate amounted to 35*75 i)er cent, of treated, against 
38*02 in 1871. Of the 315 deaths, 133 were due to dysentery, 51 
to diarrhoea, 34 to dropsy, 25 to cholera, 16 to cancrum oris, 14 to - 
ague and remittent fever, 7 each to splenic enlargement and ulcer. 
On the* subject of the prevailing diseases and high rate of mortality, 
the Medical Officer in charge writes as follows : — 

‘The endemic fever is still lingering here, but seems to have 
abated a little towards the close of the year. It prevailed during 
the last fever season, Le, the months of October and November, 
with the same virulence as in the precedij|g years ; but I believe 
that the mortality has been much less this time. This is owing to 
the prompt and active treatment which the people received from 
the medical officers in charge of the endemic dispensaries located 
in various parts of the District. From the observations 1 made 
during my stay at Jamilpur, Shor, etc., I am inclined to thiiftr that 
the fever has turned to a type more amenable to treatment and less 
subject to the complication of spleen and liver. Patients suffering 
from other diseases are invariably tainted with malarious poison, 
and if they undergo any surgical operation, they are sure to exhibit 
the symptom of malarious fever. Hence the small number of 

VOL. V. N 
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vaccine and important surgical operations. Dengue fever prevailed 
here, as in Calcutta and other large cities of Bengal Forty-one 
cases were treated in the dispensary during the months of August 
and September; all of them recovered. Cholera also broke out 
sporadically during the rainy and winter seasons, in May, June, 
July, August, and September, and in December. It raged with 
great intensity, and carried off many people. Nearly all the cases 
that were treated in the dispensary were brought in in a state of 
collapse, and therefore the mortality was considerable. As there is 
no separate cholera ward in the dispensary, I was obliged to keep 
cholera cases in the general wards, but at the same time sanitary 
measures were taken to prevent the spread of the disease.' The 
excessive mortality among the in-door patients, which amounted to 
319, or more than one-third of the total admissions, is attributed to 
the large number of moribund pilgrims taken to the dispensaly. 

The total income of the dispensary, including Government grant, 
donations, and subscriptions, etc., in 1872, amounted to ;^433, 2s., 
of which ;^294 was received from Government and ;^i39, 2 s. from 
local sources. Private subscriptions in aid of the institution, how- 
ever, are very small, and in 1872 only amounted to ^2, 8s. from 
natives, and ;^i4, los. from Europeans. The total expenditure 
during 1872 amounted to ^£'504, 6s., the Government contribution 
being ;^294 for salaries, special allowances, and European medicines 
supplied free of cost. The institution is inspected daily by the 
Civil Surgeon of the District. 

(2) Katwa Dispensary. — Established in April i860, and under 
the charge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The dispensary building is 
in good repair, and can accommodate nine in-door patients. Its 
distance from the towrt of Kitwd (about a mile) is said to be a 
cause of complaint on t^ie part of patients ; but its present site is a 
healthier one than could be obtained in the vicinity of a crowded 
bizdr. The attendance of patients has increased during 1872 as 
compared with 1871. In 1871, 123 in-door and 2878 out-door 
patients were treated at the dispensary. In 1872 the number of 
in-dodr patients increased to 162, of whom 74 were discharged 
dired, 42 relieved, 19 not improved or ceased to attend, 22 died, 
and 5 remained in the hospital at the end of the year ; percentage 
of deaths to total number treated, 13*58 per cent. ; daily average 
number of sick, 6*20. The out-door patients during 1872 numbered 
4440, the average daily attendance being 39*95. 
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The Sub-Assistant Surgeon gives the following account of the health 
of the Subdivision, and the prevailing diseases of the year ‘ The 
endemic fever which has been so rife in this District continued to 
prevail in this Subdivision. The western portion suffered the most, 
and almost all the villages were affected. *The fever broke out 
anew at K^twd town in the month of October, but soon began 
gradually to diminish. The new admissions from fever during the 
unhealthy months of the year were respectively as follow : — August, 
72; September, 148; October, 224; November, 224. The fever 
was of an intermittent type, and resemb-ed the fever of other Dis- 
tricts in many of its aspects ; but cases of remittent fever were also 
numerous. The quotidian was the common type, but cases of 
tertian and quartan ague were also common. The fever prevailed 
most among the poorer classes, and especially among those who lived 
in damp, ill-ventilated, and low houses; ]>laces situated on elevated 
lands above the general level of the soil enjoyed a comparative 
immunity from the fever. The fever commenced with the setting 
in of the rainy season, and lasted throughout that season as well as 
for a few months of the cold, so that it can probably be inferred 
that the cause of this fever rests iij)on the want of proper subsoil 
drainage, and consequently upon prolonged dampness of the soil. 
As with the case of intermittent fever elsewhere, this fever had 
three stages, namely, the cold, the hot, and the sweating stage. In* 
a case where the fever was of a lasting nature, and the cold stage 
very prolonged, there splenic enlargement was a common sequel, 
and this out of all the other sequelae highly preponderated. This 
organ assumed such an awful bulk in some, that it was seen to 
descend to the pelvis, and the sufferers ultimately died, being ex- 
tremely reduced and bloodless. In several ^ases of enlarged spleen, 
cancrum oris resulted, which advanced to ^uch an extent in some, 
that their faces assumed shocking apjjearances. K elapses as a rule 
were very common, and took away the lives of hundreds by a pro- 
cess of slow death after a suffering of months or years. Besides 
enlarged spleen, the other sequelse were enlargement of tjie liver, 
dysentery, and dianheea. In a few cases I have seen paiiralysis, 
aphonia, and blindness resulting from the fever, — the latter O'.varig 
probably to malarious degeneration of the optic discs. 

‘ The remittent fever in many appeared in the ordinary way, with 
the usual symptoms of headache, thirst, and bilious vomiting ; but 
in several instances it assumed such an adynamic type that it re- 
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sembled the typhoid in several of its aspects. The patients lay, 
some comatose, others half sensible, with muttering delirium, having 
a parched tongue and teeth covered wkh sordes, but in no case 
have I seen looseness of bowels attendant upon such a type. The 
common complications of the remittent fCver were congestion of the 
brain and liver. 

‘ Dengue fever appeared in the town of K^itwd in the latter end of 
April, being introduced by traders from Calcutta. It raged through- 
out the town, and attacked almost all the inhabitants, rich and poor, 
high and low, and men, women, and children alike. It gradually 
reached the surrounding villages, whence, after expending its full 
force, it finally disappeared. Cholera broke out in the villages of 
Sirgrdm and Simulg-ichhi. At Kdtwd it broke out twice, once in 
the month of July and once in December. Nowhere was it of a 
lasting nature. Cholera pills and stimulant mixtures were supplied 
to the affected i)laces. Small-i)ox broke out in the village of Jhulu, 
near Mangalkot, but only a few persons were attacked.^ 

The total income of the di.spensary amounted to ^£286, 12s. in 
1872, of which ^163, 8s. was contributed by Government for 
salaries, European medicines, and surgical instruments, and 23, 4s. 
came from subscriptions and other local sources. The expenditure in 
the same year amounted t0;j^27i, i8s. The balance remaining on 
hand at the close of 1872 was ;^35, 4s. The Civil Surgeon paid 
one visit of inspection to the dispensary during the year. 

(3) Chakdighi Dispensary. — Established in August 1859, and 
under charge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The building accommo- 
dates eight male and four female in-door patients. According to the 
Dispensary Report for 1872, the building then stood in need of 
repair, and w'as not kept so clean as it ought to be. In 1871, 177 
in-door and 4526 out-door patients received treatment at the dis- 
pensary. In 1872 the number of in-door patients increased to 231, 
of whom 134 were discharged cured, 48 relieved, 23 not improved 
or ceased to attend, 17 died, and 9 remained in the hospital at the 
end of the year; percentage of deaths to total treated, 7*35 per 
cent, daily average number of sick, 9*59. The out-door patients 
dtiring 1872 numbered 7690, the average daily attendance being 
64*36. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon states that malarious diseases 
and their sequelae are very common in this locality. The dispensary 
is mainly supported by the estate of the late Bibu Sdrodd Prasid 
]^ai. The total income in 1872 amounted to ;£sss, 14s., of which 
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only ;^63, los. was contributed by Government, in the shpj)e of 
salaries and medicines given 'free of charge, the remainder being 
provided from local sources. The total expenditure during the year 
was the same as the mcctfne, viz. ;^33S, 14 ^. The Civil Surgeon 
visited the dispensary once during the year. 

(4) Bud-bud Branch Dispensai v, established in December 1864, 
The dispensary is an out-door one, there being no accommodation 
for in-door patients. In 1871 the number of natients receiving 
out-door treatment was 1514, the average daily attendance being 
i6'ir. In 1872 the number of patients increased to 2575, 'wath an 
average daily attendance of 68*48. Malarious diseases were very 
prevalent in this neighbourhood during the year. The total income 
of the dispensary in 1872 w^as ;£^48, 8s., of which ^£^ 2 , los. was 
contributed by Government, and ^^15, i8s. by subscriptions, 
etc. The total expenditure for the year amounted to ;£*47, los. 
The balance in hand at the end of 1872 amounted to ;^54, 112s. 

(5) Raniganj Dispensary, established in, May 1867. The dis- 
pensary building has accommodation for ten male and six female 
in-door patients, and is well suited to its purpose. In 1871, 189 in- 
door and 764 out-door patents received treatment at the dispensary. 
In 1872 the number of in-door jmtients increased to 213, of whom 
143 were dischiirged cured, 3 relieved, 7 not improved or ceased to 
attend, 53 died, and 7 remained in the hospital at the close of the 
year ; j)roportion of deaths to total number treated, 24*88 per cent. ; 
daily average number of sick, 9*07. The out-door patients during 
1872 increased to 1138, the average daily attendance being 11*21. 
The total income of the dispensary in 1872 amounted to ;;^ii2, 
8s. ocL, of which ^ 60 , 8s, od. was the Government contribution for 
the native doctor’s salary and supply of medicines and instruments, 
the remaining ;^5 2 being subscriptions anti donations. The total 
expenditure in 1872 amounted to ;^io8, 6s, od., and the balance in 
hand at the close of the year amounted to ;^42, 2s. od. 

The Medical Officer gives the following account of the health of 
the Subdivision and the prevailing diseases of the year : — *’^holera 
prevailed extensively in the neighbourhood of the dispensiSy ai^d 
various parts of the Subdivision during April, May, and June. 
Among certain contractors’ coolies the epidemic was very bad, and 
special medical aid was deputed. Dengue fever was also common 
in May, June, and July. The early months of the year were very 
healthy, though the heat in March was excessive, the mean tern- 
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perature of the month being 78*96®, against 74*04® in 1871* April 
was also exceedmgly hot, the mean temperature being 86*51®. 
Cholera prevailed in several villages during April and May, and a 
native doctor was sente from Bardwdn. .Towards the end of May, 
cholera came into the bizdr, and dengue was first heard of about 
this time. The rains were ushered in by a severe storm in the first 
week of June ; .but during that month, as well as in July and August, 
a simaller quantity of rain fell than in the corresponding periods of 
1871, and the rainfall of the early months of the year was also below 
the average. During the hot and rainy seasons, in this as in former 
years, bowel complaints were very common. In the colder months 
of the year fevers of various types chiefly prevailed.' 

(6) Jahanabad Dispensary, opened in December 1871. The 
Subdivision of Jahdndbdd was transferred from Huglf to the Bardwin 
District in July 1872. This dispensary building is reported not to 
be a good one, and to be in a bad state of repair. A sum of ;^i3o 
was deposited in the District Treasury for the purpose of providing 
a new building. In 1872, 4 in-door patients were treated, all of 
whom were discharged cured ; and 9749 out-door patients, the ave- 
rage daily attendance being 63*94. Of th'<: total, 3816 were cases of 
ague, 3497 of spleen disease, 341 of dysentery, 320 of anasarca, 
246 of worms, 200 of diarrhoea, 130 of bronchitis, and 91 of cancrum 
oris. Malarious fever was very prevalent throughout the year, but 
not so severe as in 1871. The total incoine of the dispensary in 
1872 amounted to ;^i6o, los. od., of which Government contributed 
;^53, 14s. od., the remainder, ;£io6, 16s. od., being derived from 
subscriptions and other local sources. The total expenditure for 
1872 amounted to ^£201, os. od., and the balance in hand at the 
end of the year to only 12s. 9d. The dispensary was frequently 
visited by the Inspecting Medical Officer employed on special duty 
in Bardwdn, but the Civil Surgeon of the District was not able to 
inspect it. 

The table on the next page show's the amount of relief afforded 
in 187/. by the permanent charitable dispensaries in Bardw£n Dis- 
trict, together with their cost and the proportion which is borne by 
Government and by private subscriptions and other local sources. 
Excluding the special temporary fever dispensaries, there were in 
1872 six charitable dispensaries in Bardwdn District, five of them 
with hospital accommodation for in-door patients, at which 1491 

[Sm/efur^ continued on /. 200. 
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^^tmce continued from p, 198.] 

i^raopr and 34,093 out-door patients received treatment The 
income of these six dispensaries in £872 amounted to ;;^i376, 
t4S. od., the Govemmept contribution for ^salaries and for medicines 
/and instruments supplied free of charge being ^^667, los. od., and 
the remainder, £^0% 4s. od., being defrayed by subscriptions, 
donations, and 'Other private sources. The total expenditure on 
:hese permanent dispensaries in 1872 amounted to ;^i468, 14s. od., 
md the total balance in hand at the end of the year to ;^i48, i is. od. 
tlTHE Kabirajs, or Hindu medical practitioners who have not 
been educated in our schools, practise their art with much secresy, 
and very little information can be obtained from them regarding 
their drugs. Regarding their mode of treatment, the Civil Surgeon 
reports as follows : — In' intermittent fevers, during the cold stage, 
the patient is wrapped in blankets, and the feet and hands are rubbed 
by an attendant, who warms his hands over a fire for the purpose. 
During the hot stage, pills are administered, containing a preparation 
of mercury, and haritaki (terminalia chebula) mixed with senna is 
given as an aperient. In the sweating stage, various powders are 
rubbed over the body, such as hanhaldi or wild turmeric, powder 
of burnt shells, etc., in order to check profuse perspiration. During 
the intermission, quinine is administered, disguised by an admixture 
of a red. powder called rasd stndhu. Arsenic is also given ; and a 
medicine containing this drug, and called bisk bari (poison pills), 
has a great reputation. The ignorant natives believe that it con- 
tains the poison of the cobra. Remittent fevers are treated differ- 
ently. To relieve the intense headache which accompanies the 
disease, the kabiraj applies bags of heated sand to the head. They 
also give aniseed water and a decoction of nim leaves in very small 
quantities, to relieve thirst. For many days they forbid the use of 
food or water, hoping to cure the patient by starvation. During 
this time various decoctions are administered under the name 
of fachatis. In the next stage, pills containing mercury, sulphur, 
aconite, pepper, nut galls, etc., are given. Drastic purgatives, such as 
croton Seeds boiled with cow-dimg, are given. Bitters, such as de- 
coctions of nim^ golanchaypjkiraid, etc., are administered. Medicated 
oils, for which high prices are charged, are prescribed, and also pre- 
parations of gold, which are sold at exorbitant prices. In cases of 
spleen, the use of ghi (clarified butter) and milk as food is inter- 
dicted. The actual cautery is much used in t^e treatment of this 
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disease, in cholera, carminatives and astringents, such as nut galls, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, eta, are given at first, and later on, 
opium, hemp leaves {bhdri^), assafoetida, black salt {kdla nmak\ etc. 
In collapse, the stimulants used consist of ijiiisk, nilkantha^ ginger, 
camphor, etc. Mercury is also tried ; and the body is rubbed with 
turmeric, ginger, and medicated oils. Water is strictly forbidden. 
In dysentery, astringents, such as nutmeg, opium, kurchi^ mutkd 
grass, or bel (aegle marmelos), are given from the outset. In dropsy, 
purgatives are frequently administered, and patients are directed to 
live chiefly on milk and a low diet. 

The indigenous drugs found in the District all belong to the 
vegetable kingdom, and are substantially the same as those found 
in neighbouring Districts. 

Cattle Diseases. — An epidemic among cattle, known as ^>7/// or 
basantay or cattle small-pox, occasionally breaks out in particular 
localities, generally at the commencement of the cold season. The 
symptoms of the disease are as follow : — At first the animals droop 
and lose their appetite; fever then sets in; the animals pant for 
breath, and a reddish-coloured fluid issues from the mouth and the 
nostrils ; the eyes water, jnd the animals lose sleep. Diarrhoea sets 
in, accompanied with great thirst, and water is drunk with avidity, 
although all food is rejected. The poor brutes quickly become 
emaciated ; and red spots appear on the roof of the mouth, which* 
gradually ulcerates. No eruption on the body has been observed. 
Death generally ensues after about eight or ten clays ; some animals 
succumb as early as the second or third day, while others linger on 
for twenty days, and then die. There is at present no known cure 
for the disease ; and the Civil Surgeon reports that the rate of mor- 
tality is about sixty per cent, of those affected. At the end of 
1869 a very serious outbreak of the dibcajc? occurred in Bardwdn, 
which prevailed with more or less intensity throughout 1870. The 
Report of the Indian Cattle Plague Commission gives a list of 
103 villages in Bardwdn District, in which the deaths of cattle from 
this disease in 1869 and 1870 amounted to 2829, and the ^idemic 
was still raging at the end of the year. 
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B ANKURA, the westernmost District f u'' tlie Bardwdn Division, is 
situated between 23° 37' and 22*^ 54' north latitude, and 
between 87° 33' and 86° 51' east longitude. According to the Census 
of 1872, it contains a total population of 526,772 souls, and an area, 
after recent transfers to and from the neighbouring Districts of 
Bardwin and Manbhiim, of 1346 square miles. The Boundary 
Commissioner, in April 1^74, returned the more exact area to me at 
1338 square miles. The principal civil station, which is also the 
chief town of the District (although not the most poi)ulous), is 
Btlnkurd, situated on the north bank of the Dhalkisor river, in 23°* 

14' o" north latitude, and 87° 6' 45" cast longitude. 

• 

* The principal sources from which I have compiled this Statistical Account are 
as follow: — (i) Answers to my five series of questions, furnished hy the Col- 
lector ; (2) Colonel Gastrell’s Statistical and (icographical Report on Lankura 
District ; {3) Census Report of Bengal, 1872, with subsequent District Census 
Return, compiled in 1873 ; (4) Collector’s Report on the Land Tenures of the 
District ; (5) Rent Report ; (6) Report of the Commissioners, 1S67 ; (7) 

Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with special jail 
statistics for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870, compiled for ir * in the Inspector- 
General’s Office; -(8) Report of the Inspector-General of Police for 1872 ; (9) 
Annual Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 1860-61, 
1870-71, and 1872-73 ; (10) Postal Statistics for 1855-56, 1S60-61, antil.1870-71, 
furnished by the Director-General of Post Offices; (ii) Statement #f Areas, 
Latitudes, and Longitudes, etc., furnished by the Surveyor-General and Boundary 
Commissioner; (12) Income Tax Reports ; (13) Medical Report, furnislied by the 
Civil Surgeon ; (14) Report on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1872 ; 
(15) Geological Report, furnished by the Geological Department ; (16) My forth- 
coming four volumes compiled from the Bengal Records, and my Annals of 
Rural Bengal^ 5th ed. 
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Boundaries. — Bdnkurd District is bounded on the north by the 
Einiganj Subdivision of Bardwdn District, the Dimodar river 
forming the boundary-line ; on the east by the police circles {/hdnds) 
of Sondmukhi, Kotalpur, and Indds, transferred in 1872 from 
Bdnkurd to Bardwdn bistrict ; on the s'outh by the Garhbetd Sub- 
division of Midnapur ; and on the west by MdnbhiSm District. 

Jurisdiction. — Numerous changes have taken place in the juris- 
diction of Bdnkurd since it passed into the hands of the English. 
The District was anciently situated within the cAak/d of Bardwdn, 
and with it was ceded to the East India Company on the 27 th 
September 1760. Subsequently, when the English obtained the 
diwdnt of the whole Province of Bengal, Bdnkurd, or Bishnupur 
Zaminddri as it was then called, formed a portion of^Birbhdm 
District, and remained as such till 1 793, when, by the orders of 
the Board of Revenue, it was transferred from Bfrbhdm to Bardwdn. 
By Regulation xviii. of 1805, Bishnupur was incorporated in the 
newly established District of the Jungle Mahals, of which it con- 
tinued to form a part until the passing of Regulation xiii. of 1833. 
It was created a separate District in 1835-36. 

Up to 1872, the revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdictions of the 
District were not coincident. In 1870 the Collector of the District 
reported that the Collectorate jurisdiction corres2:)onded with the 
r limits of the revenue pargand of Bishnupur. The criminal jurisdiction 
extended over the whole of the Collectorate (except the police circle 
of Indds, which was included within the criminal jurisdiction of Bard- 
wdn), and over the pargands of Shergarh and Senpahdri, w^hich were 
included within the revenue jurisdiction of Bardwdn ; and also over 
the police circles of Chdtnd, Gaurdngdihi, and Raghundthpur, together 
with pargand Pdnchet, which were included within Mdnbhdm District. 
The civil jurisdiction wa^ identical with the fiscal jurisdiction, with the 
exception of the tract comprising the police circle of Indds. The 
Collector stated that the limits of the respective jurisdictions in 1870 
might be generally described as follows, although it would be difficult 
to give the precise boundaries : — ^The revenue District (including the 
civil jurisdiction) was bounded on the north by the river Ddmodar, 
on the east by the Collectorates of Bardwdn and Hiigli, on the south 
by the Collectorate of Midnapur, and on the west by the Col- 
lectorate of Mdnbhiim. The criminal District was boimded on the 
north by a portionrof the Santdl Pargands and by the District of 
Birbhdm, on the east by the District of Bardwdn, on the south by 
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that of Midnapur, and on the west by that of Mdnbhdm. I'he 
changes in the jurisdiction of the District have been so many as 
to have given rise to miffch confusion ; but finally, in 1872, the 
pargands of Sondmuhhl, Jndis, and Kpta\pur, on the east, and 
the pargands of Shergarh and Senpahdrf on the north, were en- 
tirely transferred to Bardwdn, while on the east the police circle 
{tkdnd) of Chitni was separated from Mdnbhum and added to 
B^nkurd, thus to a great extent rendering the virisdictions con- 
terminous. 

General Aspect of the Country. — Bdnkurd District may be 
described as a connecting link between the plains of Bengal on the 
east and the mountains and highlands of Chutid Ndgpur on the 
west. Along its eastern boundary, adjoining Bardwdn District, the 
land is alluvial and flat, presenting the a] [^earance of the ordinary 
paddy lands of Bengal. To the north and west, however, the sur- 
face gradually rises and becomes undulating. Rocks crop out, and 
small knolls covered with boulders and scrubby jungle make their 
appearance. Paddy lands and swamps give way to tracts of low 
thorny jungle, or dwarf sakud or sd/ trees (shorea rohusid), inter- 
spersed with larger timbcy. The hamlets become smaller and more 
scattered, and nearly disappear altogether in the wild forest tracts of 
the west. In the central western portion of the District only stunted 
jungle remains, the large trees having been cut down by woodmen* 
or charcoal burners, whose destructive trade has denuded the face 
of the “country, leaving large tracts of hard, rocky soil exposed, on 
which nothing will grow. In the far western tracts the undulations 
of the country become more marked, and numerous isolated hills 
and mountains occur. 

Mountains and Hills. — ^The following are the principal hills 
met with in Bdnkurd District: (i) Milnjia hill, situated on the 
south bank of the Ddmodar river, nearly opposite the town of 
Rdniganj. Its height is inconsiderable, apparently only about two 
hundred feet above the level of the surrounding country. In shape 
it is conical, with a very spreading base and a rather shaq> apex. 
It is perennially covered with grass and small jungle, and easily 
accessible to men and beasts of burden, but not to wheeled car- 
riages. (2) South of Minjii hill, and half*way between it and 
B^nkurd town, is the Karo or Kord hill, of a height of about three 
hundred and fifty or four hundred feet above the surrounding 
country. The hill is an elongated one, running east and west ; the 
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west side is steeply scarped, and the north and south sides are also 
l)recipitous ; on the east, however, the hill rises from the ground 
with a very gentle and long ascent, reaching its greatest height just 
over the precipitous w^tern face. From the east it can be ascended 
by beasts of burden and also by carts, but on no other side. The 
hill is covered with heavy jungle. (3) Due west from Kord is 
Susunii hill, whi9h forms a very marked feature in the landscape. 
This hill runs almost due east and west for a length of two miles, 
its height as given in the Survey Map being 1442 feet above sea 
level. It is covered with heavy tree-jungle, except in a few spots 
on its south face, where it is quarried by the Bardwin Stone Com- 
pany for building-stone. The hill is too steep to be ascended by 
wheeled carriages or beasts of burden, but is accessible to men 
without the necessity of cutting steps in its side for foothold. 
(4) North-west of Susunid hill, and close to the north-western 
boundary of the District, is Beharindth hill, rather smaller than 
Susunii, but similar to it in appearance and formation. It is not 
quarried. 

The foregoing are all the hills worthy of mention in Bdnkura ; but 
the Collector, in his report to me in 1870, ^numerated others, which, 
although then within the criminal District of Bdnkuni, are now 
altogether within Mdnbhum District. They arc as follow : (5) At 
» Gaurdngdihi, 24 miles from Binkuri on the road to Raghunithpur, 
are three small conical hills about three hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding country, covered with small tree-jungle, and 
so steep as to be only accessible to men. (6) At Raghunithpur, 
eight miles westward of Gaurdngdihi, is a hill or rock of very remark- 
able aspect. It rises abruptly from the surface in three prominent 
peaks, the highest of wftich is at least a thousand feet above the 
base. The hill is mainly composed of bare and jagged rock, but in 
places thickly covered with strong jungle. The hill is quite inacces- 
sible to wheeled carriages or beasts of burden, and difficult for men, 
in some places requiring steps to be cut for foothold. (7) Pinchet 
hill, sitiyited half-way between Raghundthpur and the confluence of 
the Ba»lkhar and Ddmodar rivers. It is three miles long, stretching 
from north to south in a long rounded ridge, and at least two 
thousand feet above sea level. The hill is covered with dense 
jungle, and is inaccessible to wheeled vehicles and beasts of 
burden. 

Rivers. — The two principal rivers of Binkurd District are the 
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Ddmodar, and the Dhalkisor or Dwdrakeswar, called lower down in 
its course the Riipn^rdyan ; but neither of them, in this District, can 
be considered navigable. *The Dimodar, which forms the northern 
boundary of the District,, takes its rise in tthe hills of Chhotd or 
Chuti^ Nagpur, about twenty miles west of Rdmgarh. It touches 
upon Bdnkurd District just after it has received the waters of the 
Bardkhar, and flowing in a south-easterly direction for about forty- 
five miles, enters Bardwdn District near Silampur vl’^ige. The course 
of the river is tolerably straight, but it is iull of sandbanks, wdth a 
fall of 3*40 feet per mile. During the rains, or from the middle of 
July till the middle of October, the river is navigable by boats of 
as much as 1500 maunds, or from 55 to 60 tons burden ; but the 
rapidity of the current and the sudden rises and floods render 
navigation hazardous. In the hot season the river dwindles away 
into an insignificant stream, fordnMe nearly everywhere, and in 
many places not a foot deep. The only traffic carried on in the 
rainy season is the transport of coals from Ranigdnj to Calcutta. 
The chief tributary of the Ddmodar is the Sdli, which rises a few 
miles west of Kord hill, and falls into the Darnodar at the village of 
Sumsur, in Bardwan District. The Dhalkisor takes its rise near 
Tildbani hill, in Mdnbhdm District, whence it flow's through Bdnkurd 
District, following a rather tortuous south-easterly course, with 
several bifurcations, till it enters Bardw'dn District near Chdmptala 
factory. Its fall is less than that of the Ddmodar, hut it also is 
liable to sudden floods. The princij^al smaller streams are the 
Jaikhdl and Sildi, with rocky beds, and quite imnavigable. The 
latter is sometimes so swollen by continual rains as to be absolutely 
impassable for twenty-four hours, while six ^h ours afterwards it may 
be easily forded by a child. The banks of these rivers are W'ell 
defined, chiefly composed of clay and sand Inixed with kankar^ with 
laterite ro^ks cropping up here and there. 

At the time of flood in the Ddmodar and Dhalkisor, but especially 
in the former, the rain-water pours off the hills through hundreds 
of channels with such suddenness into the river-beds, that the 
waters heap up and form a dangerous head wave, called the hurpd 
bdn^ which is not unlike the bore of the Hdgh', but of greater breadth, 
extending nearly from bank to bank, presenting the appearance of 
a wall of water sometimes five feet in height, and often causing loss 
of life and considerable damage to property. Regarding the floods 
in the Ddmodar, Major Baker, Consulting Engineer to the Govem- 

VOL. v. 
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merit Railway Department, wrote as follows in an official report some 
years ago : (The extract is quoted from Colonel Gastrell’s Revenue 
Survey Report of the District) — ‘ The arfea of land drained by the 
Ddmodar and its affluf nts west of Bardwdn is about 7200 square 
miles, according to Tassin’s map. It may be assumed as possible 
that ten inches of rain may fall in twenty-four hours over this sur- 
face, and be so timed that the drainage of the more remote parts 
would meet that of the nearer at the same time and place; and 
assuming further that one-third of the rainfall will find its way into 
the Ddmodar (the remainder being absorbed into the soil or evapo- 
rated), we have 55,756,679,487 cubic feet of water to be disposed 
of in twenty-four hours, or 645,333 cubic feet per second, which, at 
an average velocity of three feet per second, would require a section 
of 215,110 square feet, and fill a channel twenty feet deep and 
10,755 feet (about two miles) in width. 

‘ Nor does it appear that this calculation of what might possibly occur 
is disproportionate to the effects which have been actually observed. 
In Captain Crommelin’s report to the Military Board, dated i8th June 
1840, it is stated that, according to a section taken near Rdghabpur 
in 1840 by Captain Finnis, the flood rosf seventeen and a quarter 
feet above the dry-season level, and though the river is there one 
and a quarter miles wide, swept fairly over the plains on the right 
'bank. And those who have witnessed the floods of the Ddmodar 
when it has burst its bounds, describe the torrent as covering the 
ground to a great depth, and spreading as far as th^ eye can reach.* 
Inundations in Bdnkurd District, however, rarely do any great 
damage; and the Collector states that no flood has taken place 
within the memory of the present generation on such a scale as to 
affect the prosperity of the District. 

Lakes, etc. — There are no natural lakes or canals or artificial 
water-courses in the District. Near the town of Bishnupur, ^nd 
within the old fortifications, are several picturesque tanSs or small 
artificial lakes, constructed by the ancient rdjas, who, taking advan- 
tage of natural hollows, threw embankments across them to con- 
fine thfe surface drainage. These tanks or lakes served to supply 
the city and fort with an abundance of good water, and also 
to fill the fort moat. There are numerous small excavated tanks in 
the District ; but in the uplands, the natives, in place of digging tanks, 
throw embankments across the numerous little hollows, and retain 
the surface drainage water for irrigation purposes. Springs are also 
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common throughout the uplands ; but the inhabitants do not use 
sparing water, which, although clear and sparkling, and pleasant to the 
taste, is hard, and appears to be injurious to health. The number 
of deaths by drowning reported by the policy in 1869 was 8a. 

The Mineral Products of the District consist of lime, iron, and 
building stone. I’he lime produced is obtained from the ghutin or 
nodular limestone, which is found in abundance on the surface of 
the ground or a few inches below it. The iron is the produce of 
the ferruginous laterite with which the District abounds. Very little 
of it is manufactured, and that only )»y the Santdls and aboriginal 
tribes inhabiting the western frontier, for their own wants. 
Building stone is found in unlimited quantities in the hills and 
uplands, but the only quarries actually worked are those of the 
Bardwdn Stone Company on Susunid hill. The difficulty and 
expense of carriage to market is the chief obstacle to the further 
development of these quarries. Although the rich coalfield of 
Rdm'ganj is situated just beyond the northern border of the District, 
no coal has been found within Bdnkurd, and it is asserted that the 
existence of coal south of the Ddmodar is a geological impos- 
sibility. 

Forests, Jungle Products, etc. — There are no revenue- 
yielding forests in the District, but several sal jungle estates which 
are kept as jungle, and cropped either yearly for the sale of fire-' 
wood, or at longer intervals for the sale of saplings. These jungle 
estatei?are those of Malidra, Shahrjord, Kuchidkol, Panchdl, Jaipur, 
Bdnkddaha, Hdspahdri, Kanid-mdri, Sabrakon, and Hdrmdsrd. Their 
extent and yearly value cannot be ascertained. Large supplies of 
lac and tasar are obtained from the western jungles, the gathering 
of which affords occupation to many of the poorer classes, chiefly 
Santdls and Bduris. 

Term Natural. — Tigers, leopards, small but fierce bears, 
hyaenas, \^lves, deer, and wild hogs frequent the jungle tracts along 
the western boundary of the District, bears and hyaenas being 
especially numerous. Wild elephants also occasionally invade the 
District from the Santdl Pargands and the Districts of Chutid-^Ndgpur 
on the west. Almost every variety of Indian snake is found in 
Bankurd,’ pythons being often met with in the hills. The cobra, 
kardity and other deadly serpents are also common. In 1869, 
Government rewards, amounting in all to ^^^3, 5s. od., were paid for 
the destruction of three leopards, seven bears, and nine bears' cubs. 
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No rewards have been paid during the last few years for the de- 
struction of venomous snakes. Six deaths are reported to have 
occurred from wild beasts, and 104 from snake bites, in 1869. No 
trade is carried on in wM-beast skins, nor do the fern natum con- 
tribute in any way towards the wealth of the District. 

There being no large or important rivers in Bdnkurd District, 
the varieties of fish are few in number. Those which are found 
are of the same description as in the neighbouring District of 
Bard win. 

Population. — Prior to 1872, the only attempt at an enumeration 
of the people was during the progress of the Survey operations, 
1854-56. Colonel Gastrell, in his Revenue Survey Report of the 
District, states that the number of houses in the various towns and 
villages were counted, and in estimating the population, an average 
of five persons to each house was allowed. The result was as 
follows: — Total number of brick houses, 1740; huts, 85,959 : total 
inhabitants, 438,495, of whom 393,553 were returned as Hindus and 
Santdls, and the remaining 44,942 as Muhammadans. This refers to 
the then ^revenue’ District of Bdnkurd, which contained almost exactly 
the same area as the present District, despite the transfers to and 
from Bardwdn and Mdnbhdm District which have lately taken 
place. 

A careful Census of the whole District was taken between the 20th 
and 27 th January 1872, the Census of the town being taken on the 25 th 
January. With regard to the agencies employed, the Collector '^slates 
as follows : — ‘ The village panchdyats, mandals (if able to read and 
write), and landholders or their gumdshtds, voluntarily came forward 
and co-operated in the taking of the Census. The village chaukiddrs 
and ghdtwdls were also able to assist the police sub-inspectors in 
preparing the lists of villages, and they aided the enumerators in 
the preparation of the house registers. There was, however, no 
thoroughly systematic distribution of duties among the various 
village authorities. A temporary staff of i)aid vernacular clerks 
{muharrirs) was appointed and placed at the disposal of the sub- 
inspectofs in charge of police circles {thdnds), to enable them to 
exercise their supervision with greater efficiency.* The total number 
,of enumerators employed in taking the Census was 4160. The 
results disclosed z, total population of 526,772, dwelling in 2028 
villages or townships and 104,687 houses, — the average pressure of 
the population on the soil being 391 persons per square mile. The 
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District officers are of opinion that the results disclosed by the 
Census are fairly accurate. 

The table on the following page shows the population in each 
police circle (tkdnd) of Biinkuri District,^ with the area, number 
of villages, houses, prd^sure of population, etc. The table is 
reproduced verbatim from the Census Report of 1872. 

Population classified according to Sex and Age. — The 
total population of Bdnkurd District consisted, in 1872, of 526,772 
souls, viz. 261,690 males and 265,082 females. The proportion of 
males in the total population is 49 7 i)er cent, and the average 
density of the population 391 per square mile. Classified accord* 
ing to age, the Census gives the following results : — Hindus — Under 
twelve years of age, males 87,685, and females 74,486 ; total 
162,171. Above twelve years of age, males 154,336, and females 
171,279; total 325,615. Grand total of Hindus, 487,786. Muham- 
madans — Under twelve years of age, males 2473, females 1984 ; 
total 4457. Above twelve years of age, males 4377, and females 
4666 ; total 9043. Grand total of Muhammadans, 13,500. Chri.s- 
tians — Under twelve years of age, males 19, and females 8 ; total 27. 
Above twelve years of^age, males 25, and females 18; total 43. 
Grand total of Christians, 70. Other denominations not separately 
classified — Under twelve years of age, males 5389, and females 4882 ; 
total 10,271. Above twelve years of age, males 7386, and females 
7759; total 15,145. Grand total of ‘others,’ 25,416. Population of 
all religions — Under twelve years of age, males 95,566, and 
females 81,360; total 176,926. Above twelve years of age, males 
166,124, and females 183,722 ; total 349,846. Grand total of 
District population, 526,772. Percentage of males in total District 
population, 49*7 per cent. The percentage of children not exceed* 
ing twelve years of age in the population of different religions is as 
follows: — Hindus — proportion of male children i8*o percent., and 
female children 15*3 per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 
33*3 cent, of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans — pro- 
portion of male children 18*3 per cent., female children 147 per 
cent ; proportion of children of both sexes, 33*0 per cert, of the 
total Musalmdn population. Christians — male children 27*2 per 
cent, female children 11*4 per cent ; proportion of children of both 
sexes, 38-6 per cent of the total Christian population. Other 
denominations not separately classified — male children 21*2 per 
cent., female children 19-2 per cent; total proportion of children 

\Sentaue continued on p. 215. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE, 
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Sentence continued from /. 2 1 3.] 

of both sexes, 40*4 per cent, of the total ' other * population. Popu- 
lation of all religions — male children 18*1 per cent, female children 
15*5 cent ; proportion of children of b(jth sexes, 33*6 per cent 
of the total District popiflation. 

As in almost every other District of Bengal, the Census returns 
show a very small proportion of femr^’e childien under twelve years 
of age as compared with male children of the same age ; while in 
the case of persons above twelve years of age there is a considerable 
excess in the proportion of females to males. This is probably 
owing to the fact that girls are considered to arrive at womanhood 
at an earlier age than boys attain manhood, and many girls are con- 
sequently entered as adults, while boys of the same age are returned 
as children. The proportion of the sexes of all ages, namely, males 
497 per cent, and females 50*3 per cent, is probably correct. 

The number and proportion of insanes, and of persons otherwise 
afflicted with infirmities, in Bdnkuri District, is returned in the 
Census Report as under: — Insanes — males 61, and females 21 ; total 
$2, or *0156 per cent of the District population. Idiots — males 23, 
and females 4; total 27^or *0051 per cent, of the population. Deaf 
and dumb — males 109, and females 41 ; total 150, or *0285 percent of 
the population. Lepers — males 1303, and females 275 ; total 1578, 
or *2996 per cent of the population. Blind — males 233, and females 
145 ; total 378, or ’0718 of the total population. It is a curious 
circufnstance, that although the females outnumber the males by *6 
per cent, in the total population of the District, out of the number of 
persons afflicted with the above-mentioned infirmities, considerably 
less than one-third were women. The total number of male infirms 
amounted to 1729, or *6607 per cent, of tfte total male population; 
while the number of female infirms was oply 486, or *1833 per cent, 
of the total female population. The total number of infirms of both 
sexes was 2215, or ’4205 per cent, of the total District population. 

Population according to Occupation. — The following para- 
graphs relating to the occupations of the people are condensed from 
Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Bdnkucf. They 
are unavoidably imperfect in many respects, and must be accepted 
subject to the same cautions as those given for the corresponding sec- 
tion in my Statistical Accounts of the 24 Pargands and other Districts. 

OccuPAii'oN of Males. — Class I. — Persons employed under 
Government, municipal, or other local authorities :^--Government 
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police, 193 ; rural police or village watchmen, 1547 ; covenanted 
linglish officers, '4 ; subordinate judicial officers, 3 ; subordinate execu- 
tive officers, 2 ; educational officers, 3 ; public works officer, i ; post 
office clerks, etc., 21; clerks, 10; others, 50. Total of Class I., 1834. 

Class II. — Professional persons, including professors of religion, 
education, law, medicine, fine arts, surveying, and engineering : — 
(a) Religion — Hindu priests {purohits)^ spiritual guides 

(gurus) y 109 ; Brdhman astrologers and fortune-tellers (dchdrjyas)^ 
4 ; trustee of Hindu religious endowment (niahant)^ i ; priests of 
family idols (ptijhdris), 130; pilgrim guides (pandds), 7. (b) Educa- 

tion — schoolmasters, 184 ; teachers of Sanskrit {pandits)^ 41 ; pro- 
fessors of tols or indigenous Sanskrit schools (adhydpaks)^ 3 ; 
teachers of petty vernacular village schools, (guru-tnahdsays)^ 5 1 ; 
Muhammadan clerks and interpreters (munsMs), 6 ; students and 
scholars, 337. (c) Law — attorneys, 3 ; pleaders, 8 ; law agents 

(mukhtdr$)y 41; stamp vendors, 7. (d) Medicine — doctors, 314; 

Hindu medical practitioners (kabirdjs)^ 86 ; vaccinators, 2 ; cow- 
doctor (gobaidya)y i ; compounder, i. (e) Fine arts — musicians, 
696 ; singers, 13 1 ; painters, 16. (f) Surveying and engineering — 

native surveyors (dmins)^ 2. Total of Class II., 4031. 

Class III. — Persons in service, or performing personal offices : — 
Personal servants, 1408; cooks, 225; barbers, 1149; washermen 
(dhobds)y 373 ; sweepers (mihtars), 14 ; gardeners (fndlis)^ 182 ; 
doorkeepers (darwdns)^ 34 ; corpse-bearers (murdd fardshs)^ 3 ; 
unspecified, 2011. Total of Class III., 5399. ^ 

Class IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals : — 
(a) In. agriculture — superior landholders {zaminddrs)^ 838 ; large 
leaseholders (ijdrdddrs\ 7 ; holders of rent-free lands (Idkhirdjddrs)^ 
866; service tenure holders (jdgirddrs), 22; holders of land on 
military tenure (ghdtwdls)^ 552 ; subordinate landholders (tdlukddrs\ 
18 1 ; permanent leaseholders (patniddrs\ 32 ; cultivators with rights 
of occupancy, 3100; holders of small estates (viahalddrs)^ 45; 
ordinary cultivators or tenants at will, 69,935 > l^^d stewards 
(gumdshtds)y 306 ; rent collectors (fahsi/ddrs), 2 ; village account- 
ants (pa^wdris), 5 ; holders of land on tenures of military or police 
service (pdtks), 213. (b) With animals — cattle dealers, 56; goat 

dealers, 7 ; pig dealers, 2 ; poultry dealers, 4 ; buffalo dealers, 8 ; 
shepherds, 16; cowherds, 1145; elephant drivers (mdhuts)^ 4; 
grooms, 88 ; farriers and shoeing smiths (ndlbands), 5 ; hunter 
(shikdri)j i. Total of Class IV., 77,440. 
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Class V, — Persons engaged in commerce and trade : — {d) In 
conveyance of persons and goods — bullock drivers, 35 ; palanquin 
bearers, 1022 ; carters, ^224 ; overseers (sarddrs)^ 14 ; boatmen, 
1199; warehouse keepers {dratddrs\ 21; weighmen, 18. {b) In 

keeping and lending money, and in the sale of goods — bankers and 
mahdjanSf 71; pawnbrokers {podddrs), 52; money-changers, 2 ; 
money-lenders, 652; merchants in special goods, 129; produce 
merchants {sauddgars)^ 8 ; commission agents, {pdikdrs), 2 1 ; petty 
dealers {bepdris)^ 14 ; storekeepers and commission agents (goldddrs), 
167; shopkeepers, 1862 ; petty shopkeepers {mudts), 948 ; grocers 
and spice dealers (banids), 67 ; hawkers, 26; brokers {daldls), 12 ; 
out-door clerks (sarkdrs\ 22 ; vernacular clerks and writers 
(muharrirs)^ 173. Total of Class V., 6759. 

Class VI. — Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and in the sale of goods manufactured 
or prepared for consumption : — {a) Manufactures — indigo manu- 
facturers, 4. (b) Constructive art — contractors, 4 ; bricklayers 

{rdjinistris)y 285 ; stone masons, 24 ; brick makers, 8 ; sawyers, 49 ; 
carpenters, 507 ; thatchers, 82 ; painters, 50 ; well-digger, i ; cart- 
builders, 215 ; boatbuilder, i. (c) Miscellaneous artisans — black- 
smiths {kdnidrs), 835;* dealers in hardware, 213; braziers and 
coppersmiths {kdnsdris), 770; tinmen (kalaigars)^ 21; goldsmiths 
{swamakdrs)y 833 ; watchmakers, 10 ; potters {kunidrs)y 1215 ; glass 
vendor, i; lime vendors, 59; cabinetmakers, 167; comb makers, 
8; mat makers, 129; fan makers, 24; basket makers, 377; toy 
makers, 5 ; bead makers, 576; hookah makers, 7 ; musical instru- 
ment makers, ii \ lacquered ware makers, 14; garland makers, 221 ; 
turners, 3 ; shell carvers, 228 ; workers in pith {so/d)y 9 ; cotton 
spinners, 5 ; silk weavers, 35 ; cotton weavisrs, 6685 ; coir weaver, i ; 
shawl menders, 8; dyers, 50; tailors, 106; gold lace makers, 2 ; 
shoemakers, 546; cloth vendors, 281; ornament makers, ii; tape 
makers, 5 ; net makers, 18 ; thread sellers, 102 ; jute spinners, 22 ; 
cotton sellers, 3; blanket makers, 47; silk dealers, 22; picture 
sellers, 2 ; bookbinders {daftris)y 4 ; bookseller, i. {d) Dealers in 
vegetable food — oil sellers, 2167; grain sellers, 243; ri(jp sellers, 
109; sellers of spices, 21 1 ; millers {jantdwdids)y 6 ; grain buskers, 
457; grain parchers, 13; costermongers, 21; confectioners, 368; 
sellers of molasses (gur), 68. {e) Dealers in animal food— b»^tr:hers, 

10 ; fishermen, 2521 ; milkmen, 1594; poulterers, 4 ; butter sellers, 
3. (/) Dealers in drinks — spirit sellers, 138; toddy rs, 5; 
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liquor shop keepers, 6o. (£) Dealers in stimulants — tobacco sellers, 

23s ; gdnjd sellers, 2 ; pdn sellers, 320. iji) Dealers in perfumes, 
drugs, medicines, etc. — salt sellers, 41 ; gunpowder sellers, 8 ; tikd 
sellers, ii. (/) Dealers in vegetable substances — firewood sellers, 
225 ; charcoal sellers, 80; cow-dung seller,* i ; rope sellers, 4 ; wood 
cutters, 195. ij) Dealers in animal substances — hide sellers, 190; 
leather dealers and skinners (chdmdrs)^ 6. Total of Class VI., 24,238. 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classified otherwise : — 
Pensioners, 1176 j gamblers, 3; beggars and paupers, 2444; 
apprentices, ii; labourers, 41,215; unemployed, 1576; male 
children, 95,564. Total of Class VII., 141,989. Grand total of 
males, 261,690. 

Occupations of Females. — ^The general caution with regard to 
the paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies with par- 
ticular force to this section. Class I., nil. Class II. — Professional 
females — priestesses, 98 ; female spiritual guides {gurus), 1 ; school- 
mistresses, 3 ; nurses, 44 ; midwife {ddi), 1 ; female doctors 
{kabirdjs), ii ; singers, 3 ; jugglers, 8; dancers, 2 ; painter, i : total, 
172. Class III. — Females in service or performing personal offices 
— female domestic servants, 490; ayah, i ; cooks, 16; female 
barbers, loi ; washerwomen, 50 ; female sw^eepers {mihtrdnis), 6 ; 
prostitutes, 270; unspecified, 12; total, 946. Class IV. — Females 
employed in agriculture and with animals— female landlords {zamin- 
ddrs), 353 ; female holders of rent-free estates {Idkhirdjddrs), 14 ; 
female subordinate landlords {tdlukddrs), 8 ; female cultivators, ^“306 ; 
female goat dealers, 3 ; female cowherds, 44 : total, 1728. Class 
V. — Females engaged in commerce and trade — money-lenders, 34 ; 
shopkeepers, 353 ; retail dealers (pepdtis), 2 ; total, 389. Class VI. — 
Females employed in mahufactures, and in the sale of goods manu- 
factured or prepared for^ consumption — dealers in pottery, 63 ; 
dealers in lime, 10 ; shell carver, i ; cane workers, 2 ; basket 
makers, 65 ; mat makers, 3 ; bead makers, 102 ; toy maker, i ; silk 
spinners, 12 ; spinners, 1469 ; weavers, 46; dyers, 7 ; female tailor, 
t ; jute sellers, 8 ; ornament sellers, 2 ; thread sellers, 24 ; cloth 
vendors, ^ ; grain dealers, 13 ; rice dealers, 80 ; costermongers, 40 ; 
dealers in spices, ti ; oil dealers, 149; confectioners, 4; grain 
parchers, 20 ; grain buskers, 1460 ; fishwomen, 349 ; milk sellers, 
176; tobacconist, i; pdn sellers, 76; toothpowder sellers, 12 ; 
salt sellers, 12; firewood sellers, 550; sellers of leaves, 44; rope 
sellers, 4; hide dealers, 15 : total, 4836. Class VII. — Miscellaneous 
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females not classified otherwise — ^female pensioners, 222 ; female 
beggars and paupers, 642 ; female labourers, 2699 ; unemployed 
adult females, 172,188 ; •female children, 81,260: total, 257,011. 
Grand total of females, 265,082. ^ 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The Hindus form the 
great mass of the population. They number, including semi-ab- 
original castes, 487,786, or 92*6 per cent, of the entire population. 
The Muhammadans only number 13,500, or 2-6 per cent, of the 
population ; Christians, 70 ; and other denominations not separately 
classified, consisting of aboriginal races who still retain their primi- 
tive faiths, 25,416, or 4*8 per cent, of the population. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Bdnkuri 
thus classifies the ethnical divisions of the people. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged 
in a different order from that given here, according to the rank 
which they hold in social esteem : — 


Namb of Nationautv, 
Tkibk, ok Casts. 

'Total. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. * 

Europeans — 

English, 

Irish, 

Scotch, . , . . 

10 

17 

TotXl of Non-Asiatics. 

28 

II.— MIXED RACKS. 
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1 

5 

III.— ASIATICS. 
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I 
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Bhumij, , , . . 

Dhangar, 

Kharia, .... 
Kol, .... 

Santdl, .... 

1,466 

105 

7,939 

I 

25.378 

Total, . 

44.889 


Name of Nationalitv, 
Tribe, ok Caste. 

Total. 

2. Semi-IIindtuzed 
Aborigines. 


Bagdi, .... 

18,632, 

Bahelia, ... . 

. 17 

Bauri, .... 

76,9*5 

Bediya, . . , . ' 

3 

Bhuiya, .... 

278 

Bind, .... 

112 

Bund, .... 

2,175 

Chamar and Muchi, 

3»**7 

(rhandal, 

507 

Dom, •. . . . 

7»*93 

Dosadh, 

2 

Han, ♦ . 

2,445 

Kaora, .... 

*35 

Karanga, 

412 

Mai, .... 

8,436 

Malo, .... 

1,268 

Mihlar, .... 

56 

Pasi, .... 

4 

Raj bans! Koch, 

3 

Rajwar, . . . . * 

2 

Shikari, 

3* 

Total, . 

I2*»743 
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Name of Nationality, 

Total. 

Namb of Nationality, 

Total. 

Tkiue, or Ca^te. 

Tribe, or Caste. 

3. Hindus. 


r 

(vii.) Castes engaged 


<i.) Superior Casies, 
Brahman, 

49,473 

cHiEFi.Y IN Personal 
Service. 


Rajput, .... 
Ghatwdl, 

9,180 

Behard and Duliya, 

107 

3 

Dhanuk, 

17 



Dhoba, . . . 

2,343 

Total, . 

58,656 

Hdjjam, 

7,428 

(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 

— 

Kahar, .... 

124 

i 

Total, . 

10,019 

Baidya, .... 
Bhat, .... 

2,366 

17 



Kayasth, 

11,676 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. 


Total, . 

— 

Kamar, .... 

22,750 

14,059 

Kansan, .... 

103 



Kumar, .... 

4,518 

(iii.) Trading Castes. 


Lahcri, .... 

28 

Agarwala and Marwari, . 

79 

Sankhari, 

479 

Gandha Banik, 

6,626 

Sonar, .... 

1,506 

Khatn, .... 

497 

Sunri, .... 

1Z.657 

Mahuri, .... 

21 

Sutradhar, 

4,610 

Subarna Banik, 

5.259 

Teli 

41,322 



Kalu, .... 

« 3.064 

Total, . 

12,482 



(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 



'I'otal, 

101,037 

Goala, . . . . 1 

38.572 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 


Jit, ; 

I 

jpgi', . . . . : 

Kotal, . . . . ’ 

' 439 

Total, . j 


172 

38.573 

Marani, . . . , j 

^ 159 

1 

(v.) Castes engagb:d in | 


Tanti, . . . . i 

16,510 

preparing Cooked Food. | 


Total, . 

17,280 

Ganrar, ... . i 

1 192 



Madak, .... 

3,719 

lo 

(x.) Larouring C.astes. 


Total, . 

i 3,911 

Beldar, .... 

26 



Bhalya, .... 

5 

(vi.) Agricultural 


Chunari, 

179 

Castes. 


Kora, .... 
Naik, .... 

1,216 

3,860 

Apun, .... 

3,443 

Patial, . . . . j 

34 

Barui, . . . 

979 

Samania, . . . | 

5,^0 

Tamil, . . . . 

i 12,034 



Kaibartta, . . . 

12,644 

Total, . 

11,160 

Koen', 1 . . . 

2,397 


Kurmi, ... . i 

622 



Mali i 

535 

(xi.) Caste occupied in 


Sadgop, .... 

17,971 

Selling Fish and 


Sarak, etc. 

2,485 

Vegetables. 


Total, . 

53. 

Metiyd, .... 

2,463 




RTENICAL DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE 


Namw of Nation ai.ity, 
Tkibk, or Cast»/ 

Total. 

Namf of Nationality, 
Tki»E, OK Caste. 

'lotal. 

(xii.) Boating and Fisir* 
iNG Castes. 

.... 
Mahadanda, etc., . 

Mala, ^ .... 
Manjhi, . 

Pod, . • . 

Tier, .... 

» 

• 

1,261 
1.359 
'*,333 
5, 600 

3 

62 

4. Person s%f Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste, 

Vaishnav, 

Nai’ e Chrisuans, . 

10,250 

37 

'I'olal, . 

10,287 

Total, . 

(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

Haiti, .... 

9,618 

158 

5. Muhammadans. 

P.atli.in, .... 
Shaikh, . . . . 

Unspecified, . 

77 

2 

1.3.421 

(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated BY Nationality 


I'olal, . 

13.500 

ONLY. 

Hindustani, . 

Madrasi (Telinga), . 

Uriya, .... 

899 

8 

Total of Natives nv 
India, , . . 

526,738 - 




'foul, . 

914 

I'oTAL OF Asiatics, . 

526.739 

(xv.) Persons of Un-< 

► 

KNOWN OR llNSrEClFIEI) 

Castes, 

CrandTot.vl of Hindus, 

2,879 

33^^319 

Grand Total, . 

526,772 


1miv!igrati()N. — Inhere are no statistics of immigration ; nor does 
it appear that any regular immigration exists, except in the case of 
the Santdls and other hill people, who occasionally come in small 
numbers and settle in the neigboinhood of colonies of their own 
tribes already residing in the District. Thtse hill people, after they 
have once come to the District, settle down permanently, the only 
observance of their fonner mode of forest life being an occasional 
gathering for hunting or feasting. Emigration from the District goes 
on to a certain extent. During the five years ending 1869, 3508 
coolies, almost entirely composed of aboriginal hill and jungle tribes, 
emigrated under the Labour Laws, principally to the tea Districts of 
Assam. The Collector states that very few of these emigrants ever 
return to the District. 

Castes. — The following is a list of 83 Hindu castes met with-in^ 
Bdnkurd District, arranged as far as possible in the order in which 
they rank in local public esteem, and showing their occupation, 
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etc. The figures indicating the number of each caste are taken 
from Mr. C. F. ‘Magrath*s District Census Compilation for Bdnkurd: 
— (i) Brihman ; members of the priesthood, and the first caste in 
the Hindu social scale. Many of them are also landholders, and 
others are employed in Government or 'private service. In this 
District many Brahmans are also cultivators of the soil, performing 
every operation of agriculture themselves, except the actual holding 
of the plough, which is considered menial and degrading, and is 
accordingly done by means of hired servants. The District Census 
Report returns the number of Brdhmans in Bdnkurd at 49,473. (2) 

Kshattriyas or Khatris. In Sanskrit times, the Kshattriyas formed 
the second or warrior caste in the Hindu social system. It is 
believed that at the present time, at least in Bengal, there arfe no 
pure Kshattriyas ; and a Hindu tradition relates that they were exter- 
minated by Parasurdm, an incarnation of Vishnu, for having insulted 
the Brdhmans. The present Khatris, however, claim to belong to 
the ancient warrior caste, and explain their existence by asserting 
that their ancestors hid themselves or fled, and thus escaped the 
wrath of Parasurdm. The Khatris are now traders and cultivators 
by occupation ; and the Census Report of 1872 returns their number 
in Bdnkurd at 497. A further account of the Khatris will be found 
in the Statistical Account of Bardwdn, the Mahdrdjd of which belongs 
to this caste. (3) Rdjputs \ employed in military service, and as 
guards, policemen, etc. They also claim the dignity of Kshattriya- 
hood, and the rank is generally accorded to them by the natives. 
Number in 1872, 91 So. (4) Ghdtwdls; returned in the Census 
Report as a subordinate caste of Rdjputs. Their number is 
returned at 3 only, but this is evidently an error, as they are some- 
what numerous in the District, and still form an important class of 
the X->opulation. In 186(1 the number of Ghdtwdls employed in the 
rural police of the District was returned at 1646. The following 
account of the Ghdtwdls of Bdnkurd is quoted from Colonel 
GastrelFs Revenue Survey Report of the District : — ‘ A class of men 
called Ghdtwdls hold rent-free grants of land, which were assigned to 
them in ^consideration of their performance of certain specified 
duties. In former days the responsibility of keeping open the roads 
and protecting travellers from being plundered rested with the 
Ghdtwdls, and the grants of land were allotted them in return for 
this service. The custom then was for every traveller or merchant, 
on entering a Ghdtwdl’s beat, to apply for a pass from the chief 
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Ghdtwdl, which he obtained on pa)nnent of a small sum of money, 
— ^black-mail, in fact. In the earlier days of the system, tbis pass 
carried a man fairly througl^ all the difficulties of the road, the pro- 
duction of his pass being generally sufficieiat to secure him from 
any molestation. But as the tribes became more divided, and dis- 
sensions sprang up amongst them, the numbf^r of chiefs increased, 
and a pass jthen only sufficed to protect a man from one end of a 
chiefs beat to another. On passing the boundary-line between two 
chiefs^ domains, he had to apply for and obtain another pass, and 
pay more money. A man neglecting to get a pass fared badly, and 
was considered fortunate if he escaped with the loss of his property 
only. This system of levying black -mail and granting of passes has 
of course long since ceased as a general practice. But, true to their 
old habits, some (Bidtw^s even now attempt to seduce the unwary 
or ignorant traveller into paying them for a safe-conduct. An 
instance of this occurred when the Revenue Survey camp was 
pitched at Bishnupur. A little way from the camp, on the Midnaf" 
pur road, two men had established themselves, under pretence of 
levying fees on account of the zaminddrs from the wood-cutters 
bringing in wood for sale#n the Bishnupur market. These men also 
demanded payment from travellers going along the road, and carried 
on their trick for some time undiscovered. But one day a traveller, 
having paid the first man, strongly objected to paying the^econd \ 
the fellow insisted ; but the traveller, determined not to pay the cess 
twice oyer, came into the camp to complain and get redress. The 
case was at once brought to the notice of the police authorities, and 
the leviers of black-mail disappeared from that spot at any rate. 
This was going on close to a policv, ^tation.^ 

‘There are said to have been six great divisions or tribes of 
Ghdtwdls in Bdnkurd District ; none of thenj, however, belonged to 
any particular or exclusive caste. The names of these divisions or 
tribes were as follow : — (i) Ban tor, (2) Bdnkdho, (3) Chud Miisuid, 
(4) Khdtul, (5) Jaibalia, and (6) Bdisgrdm. These all held lands, 
granted to them as jdgirs on condition of their keeping open the 
roads. Some possessed a rent-free tenure in their grants* others 
paid a siftall quit-rent called panchaki to the Collector ; others, again, 
pai^" the same to the zaniinddr on whose lands they were located. 
The first five tribes, who now pay rent to Government under the 
general name of hdra-hazdris^ were all originally included in the 
zaminddri of Bishnupur, then in possession of the Rdji of Bishnupur. 
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But subsequently, on the Rdji becoming a defaulter in payment of 
re venue, the estate was put up to auction, and sold in 1791. Eleven 
years afterwards, tlie Commissioner matje a settlement with all the 
Ghdtwdls of this estate (not living on the “ bdra-hazdri^* mahcd 
lands), then numbering about 2300 souls, and assigned to their 
custody forty-three ghdts^ — in consideration thereof awarding to them 
for their own use 11,645 acres or 34,934 bighds of land, for which 
they were bound to pay an annual quit-rent or panchakt of 
IS. 6d. into the Collectorate Treasury. The sixth tribe were not 
originally Ghdtwdls, but were attached to the top-khdnd or artillery 
of the Bishnupur Rdjd. Their duties were to attend on him on all 
occasions of ceremony, with horses, guns, etc. For the due per- 
formance of these duties, certain lands were made over to them and 
their heirs in jdgir^ for which they had to pay a small panchakt to the 
Rdjd — how much is not clearly known. These had twenty- three 
assigned them in the days of the Bishnupur Rdj, under twenty-three 
^^'jhief Ghdtwdls, each having charge of a ghdt. Their sanad or deed 
of grant allowed them about 2000 acres br 6000 bighds of land, for 
which they paid a light patichaki or quit-rent to the zaminddr. The 
estate in which their lands lay was subsequently purchased by Mr. 
J. Erskine of Sondmukhf. That gentleman found that he had to 
receive ;;^i3o as panchaki rent from the Bafsgrim Ghdtwdls. At 
' first he had great difficulty in obtaining possession of a single spot of 
land on the estate he had just purchased, even to establish a Revenue 
Court or Kachdru The Ghdtwdls laid claim to all. ^n Mr. 
Erskine remonstrating with them, they said they had no objection to 
his taking over for himself the small barren hill of Kord, which was 
apparently fit for nothing but a trigonometrical station. They heM 
deeds {sanads) for 2000 acres or 6000 bighds only, and on the 
strength of these claimed and held possession of the whole. Subse- 
quently, the Revenue Survey operations established Mr. Erskine 
fully in his rights, and confined the Ghdtwdls to theirs.' The 
Ghdtwdls still perform police duties, and continue to hold their 
service lands, either rent-free or subject to a light quit-rent. These 
GhdtwdR tenures, and the duties and responsibilities which attach to 
the holders of them, will be further described on a subsequ\£nt page, 
when treating of the land tenures of the District. (5) Baidya- 
physicians by caste occupation ; but many of them have abandoned 
their hereditary avocation, and are now landholders, Government 
officials, clerks, etc., or follow other respectable occupations. 
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The Census of 1872 returned their number in Bdnkur£ District at 
2366. (6) Kdyasth ; some are well-to-do landholders, Government 
officers, zamindari revenue collectors, etc. ; while others are agricul- 
turists, but, like the Brdhman and Khatri cultivators, they abstain 
from actually holding the plough. Number of Kd^yasths in Bdnkura, 
11,676. (7) Bhdt ; heralds and bards, and also carriers of letters of 

invitation op occasions of religious and social ceremonies. The 
members of this caste claim to be Brdhmans who have lapsed from 
the dignity of pure Brdhmanhood by their acceptance of alms. 
There is much doubt, however, whether they ever were Brdhmans, 
although they wear the paitd or sacred thread. The Census Report 
classifies them separately from the Brdhmans, and returns their 
number at 17. (8) Achdrjya ; astrologers and fortune-tellers, and 

receivers of alms at feasts and ceremonies. They wear the sacred 
thread, and claim to be Brdhmans who have fallen from the same 
cause as that stated above. The right of the caste to Brdhmanhood 
is generally conceded, but its members are not held in much esteems 
This caste is not returned separately in the Census Report, and its 
members are probably included among the regular Brdhmans. (9) 
Agarw^dld and Marwdri ji a wealthy class of up-country traders, 
claiming the rank of Kshatiriya. Number in Bdnkurd District in 
1872, 79. 

Pure Sudra Castes. — Next in rank come the following twelve* 
pure Sddra castes, from whose hands a Brdhman can take water or 
uncooked food without injury to his caste : — (10) Ndpit ; barbers ; 
7428 in number ; generally poor, (ii) Kdmdr ; blacksmiths ; 22,750 
in number ; poor, (i 2) Teli or Tiif : oil-pressers and sellers by 
caste occupation, but many of ihcm have now abandoned their 
hereditary employment and taken to trade. Those of the caste who 
retain their hereditary occupation are generally poor ; while the 
traders are usually well to do, and some of them rich. Number in 
1872, 41,322. (13) Kumdr; potters and makers of earthen idols ; 

4518 in number , poor. (14) Sadgop ; the highest of the cultivating 
castes. Some are landed proprietors, who till their own land, and 
are comparatively wealthy ; the others, who are ordinary cultivators, 
are poort^ 17,971 in number. (15) Tdmbulf or TdmK \pdn grower^ 
and^sellers by caste occupation, but many are now landed pro- 
prietors, traders, etc.; some are rich and others poor; 12,034 in 
number. (16) Bdrui; growers and sellers of pdn leaves; 979 in 
number ; poor, (i 7) Mdldkar or MdH ; gardeners and flower sellers ; 

VOL. V. 
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S3S in number; poor. (i8) Gandhabanik or Banii; grocers ar 
spice -dealers ; 6626 in number; some rich, others poor. (i< 
Sinkhdrf ; shell cutters and makers of shell bracelets ; 479 ■ 
number ; generally poor. (20) Kdnsdri ; braziers and coppersmiths 
103 in number; some tolerably well offhand even rich, others poo 
(21) Agurf ; a respectable mixed caste lately sprung up, followir 
agriculture ; 3443 in number ; poor. 

Intermediate Sudra Castes. — The following fourteen form tl 
intermediate Sudra castes, who are neither esteemed nor despise* 
but who have some claim to respectability: — (22) Godli;milkme 
and cowherds ; the second most numerous caste in the Distric 
numbering 38,572. (23) Jdt ; up-countrymen; i in number. (2/ 

Ginrir ; preparers and sellers of parched rice ; 192 in numbe 

(25) Madak ; confectioners and sweetmeat makers ; 3719 in numbe 

(26) Kaibarttd ; cultivators and fishermen ; 12,644 in numbe 

(27) Vaishnav. This is not, properly speaking, a caste, but rather 

class of Hindus professing the principles inculcated by Chaitany^ 
which are distinctly opposed to caste, asserting the equality of a 
men before God. Caste prejudices, however, are said to be no' 
creeping into the sect ; the higher and w^lthier members will nc 
eat with or mix in any way with the lower. Most of these latte 
are beggars, and many of the women prostitutes. The Censu 
Report,^ returns the number of Vaishnavs in Bdnkurd District r 
10,250. (28) Malla ; not given in the Census Report, but returne 

as a separate caste by the Collector. It is probably a caste or cla£ 
of people peculiar to the District, the ancient name of which wa 
Mallabhiim, and Malla the title of its Hindu kings. (29) Mahuri 
an up-country trading caste ; number in Bdnkurd District, 21. (3 c 

Koeri ; cultivators ; 2397 in number. (31) Kurmi ; cultivators an 
sellers of jungle products ; 622 in number. (32) Sarak ; cultivators 
2485 in number. (33) Tdntf ; weavers; 16,510 in number. (34 
Sondr or Swarnakdr; goldsmiths and jewellers; 1506 in numbei 
(35) Subamabanik ; bankers and dealers in gold and silver ; 5259 i 
number. These last two castes are offshoots of the Banid or tradin 
caste. *The low rank which they hold in social esteem is stated t 
be owing to their propensity of pilfering the gold entrusted to then 
to work up. 

Low Castes. — The following twenty-seven are low castes, an* 
despised accordingly : — (36) Ldheri ; lac ornament makers ; 28 it 
number. (37) Sutradhar or Chhutdr ; carpenters ; 4610 in numbei 
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(38) Sunrf or Surf ; wine sellers by caste occupation, but many have 
now abandoned their hereditary calling, some taking to trade and 
others to agriculture; 12^.657 in number. (39) Dhanuk ; from 
northern Bengal; employed as labourers oi^as menial domestic ser- 
vants ; 1 7 in number. (4cf) Kdhir ; palanquin bearers and domestic 
servants ; 124 in number. These are probably up-country Kdhdrs, 
who occupy,a much higher position ii . Behar than the castes following 
the same occupation do in Lower Bengal. (41) Kalu ; oibpressers 
and sellers ; 13,064 in number. (42) Dhobi ; washermen ; 2343 in 
number, (43) Jogi ; weavers ; 439 in number. (44) Kotil ; weavers 
and cultivators; 172 in number. (45) Maranf ; weavers; 159 in 
number. (46) Beldir; labourers; 26 in number. (47) Bhilya ; 
labourers ; 5 in number. (48) Chuiiiri ; lime-burners, 179 in number. 
(49) Kori ; earthworkers ; chiefly employed in digging tanks, or as 
labourers upon embankments; 1216 in number. (50) Niik ; culti- 
vators and labourers ; 3860 in number. (51) Simanta; agricultural 
day-labourers; 5840 in number. (52) Patiil; mat makers and- 
labourers; 34 in number. (53) Jilii; fishermen ; 1261 in number. 
(54) Mahidanda; fishermen and boatmen; 1359 in number. (55) 
Mili ; fishermen and boatmen ; 1333 in number. (56) Minjhf ; not 
a caste, but a class of boatmen who act as helmsmen. The Census, 
in its list of fishing and boating castes, returns the Mdnjhfs at 5600 ; 
but from this high number it appears probable that a class of village* 
head-men among the jungle and aboriginal people, who lhave the 
title of Mdnjhf, have been included with the Mdnjhis who axe pro- 
perly boat-steerers. (57) Metiyd; sellers of fish and vegetables; 
2463 in number. (58) Keut ; fishermen and boatmen ; mentioned 
in the Collector’s return, but not bhown separately in the Census 
Report. (59) Behdrd and Dulia ; palanquin bearers and labourers ; 
107 in number. These are two separate castes, but are returned 
together in the Census Report. (60) Pod ; fishermen ; 3 in numbei. 
(61) Tior ; fishermen and boatmen ; 62 in number. {62) Baiti ; 
drummers and mat makers ; 158 in number. 

Semi-Aboriginal Castes. — ^The following twenty-one are all 
semi-aboriginal castes, and are utterly despised : — (63) Ghanddl ; 
cultivatcrs and labourers ; 507 in number. {64) Bhuiyi ; cultivators 
auu^labourers ; 278 in number. (65) Bigdi ; cultivators, fishermen, 
and day-labourers ; 18,632 in number. (66) Dom; basket makers 
and cultivators; 7193 in number. (67) Karang^; cultivators and 
labourers; 412 in number. (68) Mdl; snake-charmers; 8436 in 
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number. (69) Milo; labourers; 1268 in number. (70) Dosadh; 
labourers and cultivators ; 2 in number. (71) Muchi and Ch£mdr; 
shoemakers and leather dealers; 3117 jn number. These are two 
distinct castes, following, the same occupation, but they do not inter- 
marry or mix iii any way. The Muchis belbng to Lower Bengal, while 
the Chdm^rs are up-countrymen. (72) Biurf ; labourers and culti- 
vators ; the most numerous caste in the District ; 76,915 m number. 
(73) Pdsi; toddy makers and leather dealers; 4 in number. (74) 
Rdjbansi Koch ; fishermen and cultivators ; 3 in number. (75) 
Rdjwdr ; labourers and cultivators ; 2 in number. (76) Shikdri ; 
hunters and bird-catchers ; 31 in number. (77) Bdhelid ; day- 
labourers ; 17 in number. (78) Bediyd ; a wandering and gipsy-like 
tribe, living by bird-catching, juggling, fortune-telling, and occa- 
sionally by petty thefts ; 3 in number. (79) Bind ; cultivators and 
labourers; 112 in number. (80) Bund; day-labourers; 2175 in 
number. (81) Hdrf ; swineherds and sweepers ; 2445 in number. 
“{^2) Kdord ; swineherds; 135 in number. (83) Mihtar; sweepers 
and scavengers ; 56 in number. 

The foregoing list of Hindu castes is exclusive of 2879 persons of 
unknown or unspecified caste, and 9i4#‘persons enumerated by 
nationality only. The list includes a number of aboriginal people 
who have abandoned their ancient beliefs and embraced some sort 
of HindJiism. There are no predatory clans or castes in Bdnkurd 
District 

Religious Division of the People. — ^The great bulk of the 
population of Bdnkurd District consists of Hindus, the remainder 
being made up by Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people pro- 
fessing aboriginal faiths, The Hindus number 242,021 males and 
245,765 females ; total, 487,786, or 92*6 per cent of the District 
population. The meijibers of the Brdhma Samdj, or reformed 
theistic sect of Hindus, are included in the Census Report with the 
general Hindu population, and I have no means of ascertaining 
their separate number. The Collector states, however, that the sect 
is not making any progress in the District The Muhammadans of 
Bdnkurd number 6850 males and 6650 females; total, 13,500, or 
2-6 per cent of the District population. There are no distinct sects 
of Musalmdns except the ordinary division into Shids and Suiinfs. 
No Buddhists or Jains are found in Bdnkurd District The Chris- 
tian population numbers 44 males and 26 females ; total, 70. 
Deducting 33 from this as the number of European and Eurasian 
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Christians, a balance remains of 37, as representing the whole native 
Christian community of Bdnkuri. The rest of the population consists 
of various hill races and jungle tribes, professing primitive aboriginal 
superstitions, who are classified in the Census Report under the 
name of ‘ others.' They consist of 12,775 males and 12,641 females \ 
total, 25,416. These aborigines are chiefly represented by the 
Santils, Khariis, and Bhumijs, found i \ very considerable numbers 
in the jungly tract on the western border. Their present status and 
occupations are stated to be similar to those of the Bengalis among 
whom they live. 

Division of the People into Town and Country. — The 
Census Report of 1872 thus classifies the villages and towns : — 
There are 1287 villages of less than two hundred inhabitants ; 526 
with from two hundred to five liundred inhabitants ; 165 from five 
hundred to a thousand \ 41 small towns with from one to two thou- 
sand \ 7 with from two to three thousand ; i with from three to four 
thousand \ and 2 with from fifteen thousand to twenty thousaijd 
total number of villages and towns, 2029. The population is almost 
entirely rural, the Census Report returning only two towns as con- 
taining a population of^five thousand souls and upwards, namely, 
Bdnkuri, population 16,794 ; and Bishnupur, population 18,047. 
These are, indeed, the only towns in the District. The total urban 
population thus disclosed amounts to 34,841, leaving a balance of 
491,931, or 93’39 per cent., as forming the rural population. The 
following are the details of the two towns in the District : — 

Bankura, the chief town and administrative headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the north bank of the Dhalkisor river, in 
23® 14' o" north latitude and 87® 6' at,'' east longitude. The popu- 
lation of the town seems to have increasetl somewhat of late years. 
At the time of the experimental Census, taken in 1869, it contained 
8157 male and 7189 female inhabitants ; tdlal, 15,346. The regular 
Census in January 1872 disclosed the following results : — Number of 
houses, 2435. Population — Hindus, 8207 males and 7772 females ; 
total, 15,979. Muhammadans, 421 males and 290 females; 

7 1 1. Christians, 43 males and 23 females; total, 66# 
der,9>!^ations not separately classified, 24 males and 14 femi ^ 
tbiS, 38. Total of all religions, 8695 males and 8099 females ; 
grand total, 16,794. Average number of inmates per house, 6*90. 
Gross municipal income in 1871, ;^55i; expenditure, ;£’ 47 fi» 3 s. od. ; 
average rate of municipal taucation, 7|^d. or 5J dnnds per head. 
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The station is exceedingly dry, and considered very healthy. The 
principal buildings are the Church, the Government Courts, Jail, 
Treasury, Post Office, and Government School. The school was 
established in January ^846, and in 1S71-72 it was attended by 
222 scholars. The station also contains a public library, supported 
by subscriptions, contributed chiefly by European and native officials. 

Bishnupur, the ancient capital of the District under its native 
rdjds, and still the most populous town, is situated in the south-east 
of the District, a few miles south of the Dhalkisor river, in 23® 4' 40" 
north latitude and 87® 22' o" east longitude. According to the 
Census of 1872, it contains 4007 houses, and a population made up 
as follows : — Hindus, 8565 males and 8871 females ; total, 17,436. 
Muhammadans, 304 males and 307 females ; total, 611. Christians 
and ^others,* nil. Total population, 8869 males and 9178 females ; 
grand total, 18,047. Average number of inmates per house, 4*50. 
Gross municipal income in 1871, ^273, 14s. od. ; expenditure, £192, 
.6s. od. ; rate of municipal taxation, 3fd. or 2 dnnds 5 pie per head. 

The family of the R^ji of Bishnupur, or Bishenpore, as it is more 
commonly spelt, is one of the most ancient, and was formerly one 
of the most important, of all the Hindu dynasties in Bengal. The 
following sketch of its traditional history is mainly derived from an 
account drawn up for me by a pandit ^ 

* 'Raghu Ndth Sinh, the founder of the dynasty of Bishnupur, 
derived his origin from the kings of Jainagar, near Brinddban. The 
story of his parentage is as follows. The king of Jainagar, being 
seized with a desire to visit distant countries, set out for Purusnottam, 
and on his way thither passed through Bishnupur. While resting 
at one of the halting-places in the great forest of that country, his 
wife gave birth to a son / and the king, foreseeing the difficulties of 
carrying a child with him, left the mother and her baby behind in 
the woods, and went forward on his journey. Such barbarous 
desertions are still heard of ; even women, when they have once set 
their hearts upon pilgrimage, become merciless to their offspring, and 
abandon any child they may happen to give birth to by the way, 

..♦^oon* after the father had departed, a man named Sri Kasmeti^ 
I%3i (an aboriginal inhabitant), when gathering firewood^^ passed 
by the halting-place, and saw the newly-bom child lying hel^>iis<^*>s 
and alone. The mother never was heard of ; and whether she was 
devoured by wild beasts, or found shelter with the natives, remains 
* Annals of Rural Bengal^ by W. W. Hunter, vol. i. appendix E* 
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a mysteiy to this day. The woodman took the infant home, and 
reared him till he reached the age of seven, when a certain Brdhman 
of the place, struck with his beauty and the marks of royal descent 
that were visible on his •person, took him to his own house. 
(This is the first appearance of a residenf Aryan in the legend ; 
and he is not a conqueror, but a poor colonist.) The Brahman, 
however, being an indigent person, was compelled to send the boy 
out to tendf his cows and work for his living ; and the lad so grew 
upon the affections of the Bdgdis (aborigines), that they called him 
Raghu Nith, Lord Raghu, and supplied him with food. 

‘ One day in particular, the boy attracted the notice of everybody 
by his beauty, as he played with the other young cowherds, while 
the elder shepherds looked on. The fathers, seeing that the day 
was wearing on, set tSeir faces homewards, driving their numerous 
cattle before them. On the way, a cow belonging to Raghu^s herd 
strayed from the rest, and the boy, going in search of her into the 
thick forest, wandered up and down, looking in all directions, but 
in vain, till at last, overcome with fatigue, he lay down at the fdot 
of a tree. No sooner had he fallen asleep, than a huge cobra glided 
out of a tuft of high grass ; but instead of biting the lad, gazed 
stedfastly on him, and, Erecting his many-coloured hood above the 
sleeper’s face, shaded him from the rays of the sun (a legend told of 
many successful adventurers). His adopted parent meanwhile wa^ 
in great distress about his disappearance, and, unable to^jear the 
suspense any longer, started in search of him. At length he came 
to the spot ; but what was his terror when he beheld the deadly 
snake, with hood erect, as if in the act to strike ! “ Alas ! my loved 
one,” he cried; “what madness tenipted me to send thee forth to 
thy destruction ?” Meanwhile the snake, soared by his approach, and 
quickly contracting its hood, glided off, and the boy, awakened by 
the withdrawal of the shade, started up. TJlie old man poured forth 
tears of gratitude, vowing never to let his precious child go forth 
into the forest again. “ Ah, what would I have done had I lost 
you?” he exclaimed. “You, whom I cannot bear to be out of my 
sight for a moment ! From the day I brought you to my house 
witlv o^y a few worn rags, and tended by the Bdgdis, deep and un- 
s^lukable tenderness sprang up in my heart towards you. Your 
beautiiful face, and the tears rolling down your little cheeks, will 
never be forgotten.” 

*‘One day the boy found a golden ball in a water-course, and 
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brought It to his master, who treasured it up with delight as a sign 
of the future greatness of his child. Soon afterwards, the king (an 
aboriginal prince) having died, his obsequies were celebrated with 
great pomp, and people from all parts went to the funeral feast. 
The Brdhman, being very poor, went among the rest, taking Raghu 
with him. ^ When the Brdhman was in the middle of his repast, the 
late king^s elephant seized Raghu with his trunk, and approached 
the empty throne. Great was the consternation and tdiror lest the 
elephant should dash the boy to pieces ; but when the royal animal 
carefully placed the lad on the throne, the whole multitude, thunder- 
struck at seeing a deed so manifestly done by the will of God, filled 
the place with their acclamations, and the ministers agreed to crown 
the boy on the spot. So they made him king of the country \ and 
the singers came and poured forth their melodies, the musicians 
played on their instruments, and the minstrels tuned their harps, 
and recited the wonderful deed that had been done. 

‘ For this was the custom in the old countries, that when the king 
(fied, the ministers did not crown the legal heir, but they made the 
king’s white elephant, attended by all the officers of state, and 
covered with jewelled trappings, gb through the capital in solemn 
procession ; and whomsoever among the multitude the elephant 
lifted on to its back, him they crowned, saying that it was the act of 
God. 

‘ Raghu Ndth Sinh, therefore, was the first king of Bishnupur (i.e. 
the first king of Aryan birth, the aboriginal princes going for nothing 
with the worthy pandit). He is celebrated in history as the King 
of the Bdgdis (aborigines), and was the first of a race that has 
reigned nearly iioo years. He founded the city of Bishnupur, 
guided thither by auspicious signs. For long his kingdom passed 
under the name of Mallabhdmf (the land of the wrestlers), then as 
the Jungle Mahals (forest countiy) ; it is now included in the 
Districts of Bardwdn, Bdnkurd, and Bfrbhdm. 

‘ Bfrbhdm is known as a place for heroes and Bdgdis (aboriginal 
castes). They wore long black hair, and generally decorated them- 
selves with iron ornaments, the most costly being of silver, and 
called d^/d. For arms they had spears and javelins. The kings 
often employed them as guards of their palaces, owing to tfeeir 
in wrestling. They also joined with the wild ttibes (t.e. aboriginal 
races of the highlands) in committing acts of plunder, and thus 
became a terror to the more peaceable inhabitants. The Nawib*of 
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Murshidib^d occasionally solicited their assistance in time of war. 
At the time when the Nawdb was engaged in conflict with the 
Marhattds, he requested his dependent kings to give him every 
support in their power. Accordingly the Rajd of Bishnupur de- 
spatched a band of his bravest heroes to the assistance of the Nawdb. 
By their valour the Marhatt^s were subdued ; and from that time the 
Rijd of Bishnupur was the most renowned of the tributary kings of 
the Nawdb>* 

The history of the kings of Bishnupur, written by Riijd. Gopdl 
Sinh, was found in the Binkusd Collectorate. Guided by the facts 
contained therein, and collecting others from various sources, the 
pandit proceeds to give a chronicle of the kings of Bishnupur. One 
or two facts connected with the kin-s and their country may be 
mentioned in passing : — 

‘ The kings belonged to the Kutumi branch of the Mahdrfshi family. 
Their god was Akalang, and theii goddess Puri, of the Ketti caste. 
The kings were followers of Sambad ; the high priest, or Rishi, was 
Viswd Mitra ; Brdhmans who worshipped Vishnu were their re- 
ligious guides. The sacred verse called Gatha, which the kings 
received at the time of their being invested with the sacred thread 
(paM), is still in use. [bishnupur acquired a place in history from 
the time of Rdj 4 Raghu Nith Sinh, whom the Bdgdis (aborigines) 
called Raghu Nath. At the time of his coronation he was termed 
“ Original Wrestler,” or A(fi Malla. 

‘ I. Origmal Wrestler, Adi Malla, — The Rdjd was born in 122 
Bengali era (a.d. 715).^ He received a mark in his foreliead from 
other kings, that is, was crowned. In the year of Bishnupur i. He 
reigned 34 years. His queen, Chandra Ruinari, was the daughter 
of Indra Sinh, a western prince of the Solar race. He built a temple 
in honour of the goddess Punteswari. The capital was Laogrdm. 

'2. Rdjd Jai Malla, — This prince was lK)rn in 156 Bengali era 
(a.d. 749), and was crowned in the year 34 of the Bishnupur era. 
He reigned 30 years, and died in 64 Bishnupur era. His queen 
was the daughter of Dinu Sinh, a prince of the western Solar race. 
Rdj.^ Jai built a temple in honour of Sdt Chako Behirj. His 
Kdniddr /steward and chancellor) was Bhagirathi Gop, who received 

I 

* in matters of chro^gjogy, I have fallowed, not the pandit’s figures, which 
are often contradictory,'^ but the family book of the Rdjds of Bishnupur and 
other Persian archives, which have been ascertained to be accurate in tlieir 
dates. 
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the rents of the country of the Wrestlers. The king left two sons ; 
the elder succeeded him, while the younger was pensioned. The race 
of the latter is now extinct. The Riji was a powerful monarch, 
and fond of pompous display. He increased the number of troops. 

‘ 3. Fd/d Amhhuchalla {otherwise Beni Malta ), — The "Riji was 
bom in a.d. 779, and his coronation took place in the year of 
Bishnupur 64. He reigned 12 years, and died in 76. His capital 
was Laogrim. He married Kdnchanmani, the daughtc*!* of Mattiar 
Sinh, a western king of the Solar race. His K^mddr, Bhagirathi 
Sinh, held the same office as under •the former king. He had five 
sons, of whom the eldest succeeded him, while the others received 
pensions. No descendants of these now remain.' 

[Thus the pandit goes on through a weary list of kings, all of 
whom married ladies of Aryan birth, Kshattriya princesses from the 
north, and most of whom employed Aryan settlers as their stewards 
and ministers. They warred with the adjoining princes — for the 
most part aborigines, but some of them rival Aryan immigrants — 
built temples, principally to Aryan divinities, but occasionally to 
the ghosts of celebrated men, according to the aboriginal ideas of 
worship; but throughout this and all similar documents that I 
have examined, the importance of the ab^original element and the 
frequency of its mention steadily decline. I give an example here 
> and there, adopting the chronology of the family book, etc., instead 
of the pandit's.] 

‘ i8. Fdjd Jagat Malta , — The Ri]i was born in 275 Bishnupur 
era (a.d. 990), crowned in 318 (a.d. 1033), and died in ^36 (a.d. 
1051). Bishnupur was his capital. He married Chandrabati, 
daughter of Golanda Sinh. In the earlier part of his reign, he 
erected a building in hcmour of Rddhd Binod Thdkur, and another 
for Rush Mandip. His Kdmdar (steward) was Gopdl Sinh. He 
left three sons. Bislmupur was the most renowned city in the 
world, and it became more beautiful than the beautified house of 
Indra in heaven. The buildings were of pure white stone. Within 
the walls of the palace were theatres, embellished rooms, dwelling- 
houses, |ind dressing-rooms. There were also houses for elephants, 
barracks for soldiers, stables, storehouses, armouries, a tre^ury, and 
a temple. The king secured fame by adding to the magnificeiHKi./‘iof 
the city. It was during his reign that a number of merchants 
established themselves in the city. 

‘ 33* Fdjd Rdtn Malta {Khetra Ndth Malta f ), — The was 
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crowned in 564 (A.n. 1277), and died in 587 (a.d. 1300), after a 
reign of 23 years. His consort was Sukumdrf Bii, daughter of Nand 
Lil Sinh. In his reign a temple was built to the god R^dh^ Kdnta 
Ji (apparently to the ghost *of some hero), and cost an enormous 
sum. The Kimdir (steward) was Jagu Mandhar Goho. The king 
left four sons. At this time the fort was improved, and various sorts 
of lire-engines were brought into it. \ govt^aor was appointed, 
with orders to prepare a uniform for the army. The soldiers learned 
the use of arms more perfectly ; and the high renown they bore was 
sufficient to strike terror even into the hearts of the giant race. In 
this reign no foreign prince ventured to attack Bishnupur. 

‘ 48. Rdjd Birhatnhar. — He was born in 868, and succeeded to 
the throne in 881 Bishnupur era (a.d. i 596). He reigned 26 years. 
This king had four wives and t\\ cnty-two sons. Three temples were 
erected in his reign. The fort received its last embellishment, and 
guns were mounted on the walls. He led his forces against the 
Naw^b of Murshiddbdd, but, understanding that he was the Lord 
Superior of the country, he paid 167,000 rupees {£1^^000) as 
tribute, and returned to his capital. His Kdmddr was Durgi Prasdd 
Ghor. 

'54. Rdjd Gopdl Sinh, — This prince was bom in 975 Bishnupur 
era, and died in 1055 (a.d. 1708), after a reign of 38 years. He 
was married to the daughter of Raghu Ndth Tungu, whose capital ^ 
was TungubhUmi. Five temples were erected in his reign.** At this 
time the Marhattas, under the command of Bhdshkar Pandit, ap- 
peared b*efore the southern gate of the fort of Bishnupur. 'Phe Rdjd 
met them with his troops, but victoiy at hrst leaned to the side of his 
enemies. By the favour of the god Madan Mohan, it is said the 
guns were fired without any human assistance. Among the slain 
was the Marhattd general. The Bishnupur troops plundered the 
enemy, and retired within the fort. Others^relate that the king by 
his own prowess slew many of the opponents; but, failing to take 
the life of the general, he declined a second battle, and fled into the 
fort. Upon this the Marhattds renewed the attack, but were effect- 
ually repelled by the guns. Mahdrdjd Kirtti Chdnd Bdl^ddur of 
Bnrclwdn^lso attacked Bishnupur, and defeated, its king, but soon 
aftf?^oined in league with him against the M^hattds. The king 
left Iwo sons, of whom the elder succeeded him. Upon the younger 
waa^ bestowed the Jdgir of Jdmkundi, which possession his de- 
scendants still retain.* 
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[Thus the chronicle goes on. One pririce digs tanks and sets up 
idols, often * representing aboriginal worship; another encpurages 
trade; a fourth goes to war. The eldest son, if living, succeeded to 
the throne, but the others had a right to a suitable provision. The 
Bishnupur family appears sometimes as the enemy, sometimes as the 
ally, and sometimes as the tributary of the Musalmdn Nawib ; but 
it was formally exempted from personal attendance at the court of 
Murshiddbdd, and appeared, like the English in later ( 3 ays, by a re- 
presentative or resident at the Darbdr. Of several princes it is 
recorded that they encouraged trade, and that strangers settled in 
their capital ; one appointed two judges, another improved the forti- 
fications. The family drop the j>atronymic of Wrestler (one of the 
last relics of ancient aboriginal influences), and take that of Sinh, after 
the 50th lineal prince (922 Bishnupur era, a.d. 1637). In the i8th 
century the family rapidly declined : the Marhatt^s impoverished 
them ; the famine of 1770 left their kingdom empty of inhabitants ; 
and the English, treating these tributary princes as mere land-stewards, 
added to their public burdens at pleasure, and completed their ruin.] 

The pandit concludes as follows : — ‘ After the idol Madan Mohan 
(a remnant of aboriginal worship) was removed from Bishnupur, the 
city began to fall into decay. Owing to his great indigence, the Rdji 
pawned the idol to Gokul Chandra Mitra of Calcutta^^ Some time 
after, the unfortunate prince with great difficulty managed to collect 
the amount required to redeem it, and sent his minister to Calcutta 
to bring home the pledge. Gokul received the money, but refused 
to restore the idol. The case was brought before the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta, and was decided in favour of the Rdjd; whereupon 
Gokul caused a second idol to be made, exactly resembling the 
original, and presented It to the Rd.jd.' 

The following description of the town and its principal buildings, 
etc., is reproduced in*" a condensed form from Colonel Gastrell's 
Revenue Survey Report. The origin of the town dates from the com- 
mencement of the Bishnupur Rdj, which, according to native tradi- 
tion, was founded by Adi Malla early in the eighth century. Riji 
Bar Sink, one of Adi Malla’s descendants, who lived about 1650 A.D., 
is said to have been noted for his many benevolent and charitable 
actions, and the^construction of most of the tanks and embSfked 
lakes at Bishnupur is attributed to him. He also built many of the 
temples. Another of the Rijis, named Chaitan Sinh, who lived in 
the latter half of the last century, was similarly noted He entered 
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into engagements with the Company for the Decennial Settlement 
of the Jungle Mahals, as Binkuri was then called. Subsequently, 
his sons squandered all their property, and eventually the estate 
was brought to sale for arrears of Govern mei^t land revenue. 

‘ The city of Bishnupur,' says Colonel Gastrell, ‘ was once 
strongly fortified by a long connected line of curtains and bastions, 
measuring seven miles in length, with s. iall circular ravelins cover- 
ing many of the curtains. Within this outer line of fortifications, 
and west of the city, lies the citadel. The remains of these defences 
still exist The Rdjd's palace was situated within the citadel. 
What it may have been in the palmy days of its ancient chieftains 
it is difficult to say. But at present a very insignificant pile of 
brick buildings, surrounded by ruins, marks the site. The old 
courtyard walls are now nearly level with the ground, and its once 
massive gateways are fast falling to ruins. Numerous old temples 
still stand in the interior of the citadel, and in and about the present 
city. Those in the citadel are mostly in a ruinous state, ap^ 
covered with jungle. One south of and just outside the ram^ts 
is of more ancient date than the rest, and of quite a style 

of architecture. The bajement consists of a squar^^^lid plinth of 
hewn stone (laterite), 100 feet in length and b^dth and 7 feet in 
height. This is surmounted by a treble series'of low-arched colon- 
nades, 9^ feet in height,' within which are several small square and ** 
dark chambers. The arches and their supports are all of brick. 
The outer colonnade is roofed in with the peculiar hog-backed 
domes o? Hindu architecture, whilst the remainder of the building 
is surmounted by a pyramidal stone roof rising in steps. The whole 
is well put together, ^nd was once stuccoed. The only approach is 
by a flight of narrow stone steps at one corner, nor does it appear 
that there ever was another ascent to it. Most, if not all the other 
temples are built of moulded and well-burnf bricks, on the face of 
which shapes of birds, flowers, and other ornaments have been 
imprinted, and so arranged as to form various patterns. In some of 
these temples, which are all square, the little turrets or towers built 
at the four comers of the roof, and from the base of which the 
central iome springs, are not always of the same style of architec- 
txfllfJieither do these again always agree with that of the dome. 

^ On the rampart, and alongside the south gate of the citadel, is a 
curious old building, consisting of four solid brick walls, with no 
entrance except from above. It has no roof, and, according to tradi- 
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tion, was the place into which criminals were thrown and left to die 
of starvation. It is also said to have had its bottom and sides 
studded with nails, but no trace of them now remains. The ruins 
of an extensive series <of granaries may still be seen near the south 
gateway. An^ immense piece of iron ordnance is lying in the jungle 
inside the fort. It is apparently made of sixty-three hoops or short 
cylinders of wrought iron welded together, and overlying another 
cylinder, also of wrought iron, the whole being well welded and 
worked together. The indentations of the hammers and the joining 
of the hoops are still plainly visible. Its extreme length is 12 feet 
5^ inches, the diameter of the bore being ii^ inches at the muzzle, 
and II J inches throughout the remainder of its length. Tradition 
states that a deity gave this and another similar gim to one of the 
old Rdjds of Bishnupur. The fellow gun is said to be at the 
bottom of one of the lakes. This one, though exposed to all 
weathers, is still free from rust, and has a black and polished outer 
sjjTface. 

‘ f^ere are seven market-places within the precincts of the town ; 
and also ^ post office, court-house, police station, one public and 
several privai:- ^schools. Musalmdn mosques and Hindu temples 
are also very nun..'rous, the latter especially so. Considering the 
number of wealthy people in the town, the paucity of good sub- 
stantial brick dwelling-houses is somewhat striding. The people 
say that the chief cause of this was the rapacity of former r^jds, 
which rendered it dangerous for any one to show signs of wealth. 
Under these circumstances, mud and thatch proved safer tJian brick 
and mortar ; and although the immediate cause has long since been 
removed, the children still follow in the fathers* footsteps, and 
adhere to the unpretending dwellings of their forefathers. The old 
military highroad from Calcutta to the North-Western Provinces 
passes through the centre of Bishnupur town, from which another 
main road branches off southwards to Midnapur,* 

Smaller Towns and Villages. — ^The following five villages and 
small towns, although their population is not returned separately in 
the Census Report, because they contain less than five thousand in- 
habitants, are places of some importance : — (i) Ondi, ala^e village 
and headquarters of a police -circle, containing a Subordinate Jta'*5c’s 
Court, is situated near the south bank of the Dhalkisor river, about 
half-way between the towns of Bdnkurd and Bishnupur, in 23® 8' 20" 
north latitude and 87® 15' 4" east longitude. (2) Chdtnd, a village 
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and headquarters of a police circle, situated within the tract recently 
transferred from Minbhdm, in 23"^ 18' 28" north latitude and 
87® o' 45" east longitude. (3) Gangdjalghdti, a considerable village 
and headquarters of a police circle, situated in the nortli-west of the 
District, in 23® 25' o" north latitude and 87° 9' 35" east longitude. 
(4) Barjori, a large trading village and police outpost station, 
situated in Jjie north-east of the Distn- .t, a few miles south of the 
Ddmodar river, in 23® 25' 30" north latitude and 87° 20' o" east 
longitude. (5) Rdjgrdm, a large trading village near the town of* 
B^kuri, situated in 23° 13' 20" north latitude and 87® 4' 40" east 
longitude. 

Village Officials. — The followincr account of the principal 
village officials and notabilities met with in Bdnkura District is con- 
densed from a report by Bdbu katan Ldl Ghosh, Deputy Collector, 
dated 17th March 1873. It will be seen that such village authori- 
ties as exist are in possession of no power or influence, everything 
being managed by the nominees of the zaminddrs. Any re^^^jct 
still paid to the mandal or village head-man is but a shaciw of 
that formerly shown. 

(i) Mal GuMASHTA.-5-The mat gumdshtd^ oi^^ihsilddr^ is the 
official employed by the zatninddr to manage a^'kirs between him- 
self and his tenants. His chief duties consisf in collecting rents, 
granting receipts, and in seeing that the nij jot or home farm l^nds 
of his master or masters are properly cultivated, and that in case 
any cultivator abandons his fields and leaves the village, the relin- 
quished lands are let out to a new tenant. He is authorized to dis- 
train the crops of the cultivators, on theii making default in payment 
of rent. Through him the zaminddr carrier, on a trade with his 
rayais, by advancing rice and seed paddy, at interest, to those in 
need of the accommodation. He keeps the accounts of the rent 
collections and grain advances. At each viflage the gumdshid has 
a khdmdr^ or house for storing grain, in which paddy received from 
the cultivators, either in payment of the seed-grain advanced to 
them or as sdjd jamd (rent in kind) or hhdgjamd (rent paid by a 
share of the produce), is kept. At the end of every yearHbe sub- 
mits^ to j 4 ie zaminddr a jamd wdsil bdkt, showing in detail the 
ariiUtints due from and paid by each tenant, and the arrears re- 
n^ifiing unrealized at the end of the year. Sometimes z, gumdshid 
is specially vested with power to grant ordinary leases to husband- 
men who take up relinquished lands for cultivation. His salary is 
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generally paid in money, varying in amount from Rs. 8 to Rs. 24, or 
1 6s. to £2y 8s. od. a year. In addition to this, he also receives 
perquisites from the cultivators on occasions of certain festivals. 
Where the zaminddr^s eetate is a large one, ontgumdshtd is appointed 
to collect thfe rents of a group of several villages ; but to each village 
is attached an dtpahari or pdik, who assists the gumdshtd^ and who is 
remunerated by a grant of rent-free land. Besides hig other multi- 
farious duties, the gumds/itd is often called upon to assist his em- 
ployer in the conduct of suits connected with any of the villages in 
his charge, and occasionally to give evidence as a witness. But, by 
the custom of the country, a man who is considered respectable in 
the village community avoids giving testimony in a court as much as 
possible. He is therefore generally allowed an assistant, whose 
duty it is to attend any court where the evidence of the gU7ndshtd is 
thought necessary for his master’s case. This assistant is called the 
faujddri gumdshtd. Another important duty of the mdl giinidshtd^ 
w.Vjch is performed either by himself or by his assistant the faujddri 
gHfria^ htd, is that imposed by the law. Regulation iii. of 1821, 
clause 5,^"ection 7, held landholders, farmers, local managers, etc. 
of villages, * rC'oonsible for the early and punctual communication 
to the officers of tfic nearest police station, of the resort to or passage 
through their villagt^s of any considerable body of strangers, or of 
" the assemblage of such bodies within the limits of their villages, 
together with any particulars which they may be able to collect as to 
the alleged object of their assemblage or journey, or any suspicions 
which may arise as to their real character and intentions.^ Again, 
the new Code of Criminal Procedure (Act x. of 1872, section 90) 
provides that it is the duty of the village officials, inclusive of head- 
men and landholder’s agents, to communicate to the nearest 
Magistrate, or to the officer in charge of the nearest police station, 
any information which they may obtain respecting (i) the residence 
in the village of any notorious receiver or vendor of stolen property ; 
(2) the resort of persons suspected to be robbers ; (3) the occurrence 
of any sudden or unnatural death ; (4) the commission or intention 
to commit sati^ or other non-bailable offence, at or near such 
village. : ‘ 

Faujdari Gumashta. — As already stated, this officer is an^ssis- 
tant to the mdl gumdshtd. His duties are chiefly confined to giving 
evidence in a court of justice in cases in which the zaminddr is con- 
cerned, and assisting the police. His pay varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, 
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or I2S. to ;^'i, 4s. od. a year, besides diet expenses when he has 
to attend a distant court. 

Atpahari ; an officer whg assists gumdshid in the collection of 
rents, etc. In return for his services, he is^usually remunerated by 
a grant of from ten to fifteen big/ids or from three to five acres of 
rent-free land. His tenure of office is hereditary. He is a useful 
assistant of Jthe rent collector, and docL. a good deal of private ser- 
vice for him. Occasionally he receives a small perquisite from a 
cultivator to whom he has done some favour. But this is so rare, 
and the perquisite so small, that the proceeds of his service land 
may be said to be his only wages. 

Mukhya or Mandal. — The inul'hyn or mandal is an official who 
was of great importance and much intluence in days gone by. He 
was, in fact, the head-man of a Hindu village community ; a repre- 
sentative of the villagers in all matters of general or individual 
interest ; an arbiter in petty disputes ; and a respectable man, whose 
presence would be sought by all the villagers at feasts and festivals. 
Mukhya is a Sanskrit word meaning superior ; and in days 

the village head-man was raised above the common levql^.i ignorant 
husbandmen, and commanded their respect. His '.as an hpnorary 
office; and the articles and petty money gift^ vUat were occasion- 
ally presented to him were considered more fas tokens of respect 
than as wages. At the present day a mnJihya is a misnomcr.^In ^ost 
villages of Binkurd District he belongs to the poorer classes, and has 
no social position apart from his office. His present duties are as 
follow : — Whenever a Civil Court messenger or a police constable 
goes to the village to serve any civil or criminal process, the service 
is effected through the mukhya. In cases of accidental or un- 
natural death, the police officer holds an inquest on the dead body, 
in the presence of the principal villagers, one of whom must be, as 
a rule, the mukhya of the village where the death took place, or 
where the dead body was found. Moreover, when a police officer 
or other public servant desires to obtain information regarding any 
matter connected with the village, e,g, the state of the crops, general- 
health, the condition of the villagers or their cattle, it i« to the 
mukhya. that application is made. His j)ost is a hereditary one. 
He noes not get any fixed pay, but receives perquisites and gifts 
from the villagers on occasions of domestic and religious ceremonies, 
in accordance with time-honoured custom. Whenever a marriage 
takes place, he is paid a small sum of money, varying from three- 
von. v. Q 
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pence to a shilling, according to the means of the payer. He also 
receives a few betel-nuts, sweetmeats, and other presents, which, 
although of small value, are indicative of respect for his position. 
Again, whenever a villager gives a feast on the occasion of anna- 
prdsan (or the feeding of an infant with rice for the first time), kar- 
nabedh (ear-boring), yajna-pabit (first wearing of the sacred thread 
by Brihman boys), marriage, srdddha (funeral obsequies), sapinda- 
karan (annual obsequies), or pujd (religious ceremony), the niukhya^ 
of whatever caste he may be, must be invited to dine. The Deputy 
Collector, from whose report this account is taken, states : ‘If any one 
of the village officials is to be utilized for the purpose of obtaining 
from time to time trustworthy information connected with the people 
of a village, their crops or cattle, — a measure essentially requisite for 
the proper administration of Bengal, — it should emphatically be the 
mukhya^ who alone, as was actually the case in former days, can be 
the representative of the village community. The other officials, 
bei:^ servants of the landholder, are not expected to have a 
comniS^r interest with the cultivators.' 

CHAUKir/:'*ji. — The chaukiddr is the village watchman, whose 
duty consists in keeping watch and. ward during the night in 

the village to which ^he belongs, and in giving information at the 
^ nearest police station^of the commission or intended commission of 
non-bail^ble offences which are cognisable by the police. In some 
cases he is paid exclusively by grants of rent-free service land from 
the zaminddr; in others, by payments in either money or .grain, or 
both, made by the villagers of his beat, — a contribution called dwdr- 
mdshrd or monthly door tax ; and again in others, both by service 
land and dwdr-mdshrd^ Those chaukiddrs who get their wagej 
chiefly from dwdr-mdshrd are very badly off. I'hey are not paid 
regularly, and the sm^ll amount they realize is scarcely sufficient 
to serve as an inducement to them to do their duty honekly. 
The villagers cannot be compelled by the authorities to pay arrears 
of dwdr-mdshrd by any legal process, and the effect is that the little 
wages, whether in money or grain, promised by the villagers, remain 
partiall/ unrealized for several months together. The chaukiddr 
petitions the Sub-Inspector and other police authorities Kaver and 
over again, in order to make the villagers pay him his wagest feut 
to no effect. The chaukiddr who gets his wages from the proceeds 
of his service land is better off, and has some inducement to do his 
work. But practically it' has been found that the services of this 
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class of men also are inefficient, inasmuch as they are partly the 
servants of Government, and partly of the zaminddrs whose lands 
they enjoy rent-free. To'secure a more efficient force of village 
watchmen, Act xx. of 1856 was passed ; antt in the towns and large 
villages which could be conveniently turned into unions, chaukiddrs 
on a fixed monthly salary (at least Rs. 4 or 8. a month) have been 
established;,, and paid from the taxes realized under that Act. The 
Bengal Legislative Council has passed a further measure, Act vi. of 
1871, which proposes to pay the village chatddddrs certain monthly 
wages in money, and to compel all those who hold service lands to 
relinquish them. 

The other Village NoTABH.niK: are the priest, barber, washer- 
man, astrologer, and the reT*reseiitatives of the various artisan 
castes. In the old Hindu organization, these persons were looked 
upon as public servants, and remunerated by grants of rent-free 
lands from the common lands of the village. They have, however, 
ceased for a long time to exist as village officials, and aretuiow 
hardly more than private servants carrying on certain occt/.pations, 
and paid for their work by the individuals on whoire tiiey attend. 

I condense the following particulars from Bdbu iT.atan Lil Ghosh^s 
report before alluded to : — 

PuROHiT or Priest. — Nearly every well-tft-do Hindu cultivatoi^ 
maintains a family idol, generally a sdl^dm (a black rou^id <fone 
with a hole in it), which the family priest worships every morning 
and evening as representing Vishnu, for which he is remunerated by 
daily gifts of rice and milk. In some villages there is an idol kept 
in a house called the mandap, or in a masonry temple erected at the 
joint expense of the great majority oi the villagers ; and the gifts of 
rice, fruit, etc. for its service are contributed by each household in 
turn. If the village idol has been set up ^jy a zaminddr or rich 
villager, there will be found almost invariably a considerable endow- 
ment of land attached thereto, from the proceed 3 of which the 
necessary articles for the pujd services are purchased, and from 
which are supported the village priest, the mdli who furnishes the 
flowers, the doms or musicians, the kdmdr who sacrifices goats 
, beforg ule idol, the potter who supplies the earthen vessels, etc. 

this remuneration for his services before the idol, the family 
priesl also receives numerous gifts, on occasions of births, marriages, 
srdddhas^ etc., from the villagers. 

Napit or Barber. — B esides his ordinary avocation of shaving a 
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certain number of families, called his jajmdns or customers, the ndpit 
has to be present at marriage ceremonies, to assist in the per- 
formance of certain rites. His wages usually consist of a sali (a 
measure holding about ‘i-J cwts.) of unhusked rice, paid by each 
family at harvest-time. This is the general custom ; but in some 
villages he is paid in grain or money every time he shaves a beard 
or performs any of the other services of his calling. ^ 

Dhoba or Washerman. — Every village has not a TOsherman 
of its own. In a poor family the females always wash the clothes 
themselves. Those families, however, who are in better circum- 
stances generally send their clothes to the washerman's house, 
whether it is situated in their own or a neighbouring village. The 
washerman’s wages are paid either in kind or in money. 

Mahajan or Grain Merchant. — ^The viahdjan^ besides carry- 
ing on a trade in rice, makes loans of seed, grain, and money to the 
cultivators. In the case of grain advances, the usual rate of interest 
chai;21^d is one-half the quantity borrowed. On money loans where 
securi^Jr^i's given, the rate varies from twenty to twenty-four per 
cent., and^;T>hout security, from sixty to a hundred per cent. 

Kamar or — In Bdnkurd District, «one smith usually works 

for the people of fbrj or five villages, his chief business being the 
, forging of ploughshares, hoes, and other agricultural implements. 
A pr^ugl^share generally becomes almost useless at the end of each 
ploughing season, and has to be re-cast and re-forged at the beginning 
of the next year. This the smith does, and for remuneration re- 
ceives a customary fee of one sali^ or i J cwt., of unhusked rice from 
every husbandman at harvest-time. For all other work he is paid at 
contract rates, generally in money. In sacrificial ceremonies the 
kdtndr also officiates as sacrificer ; and in many cases he holds a 
small plot of rent-free Jand in return for his services in this respect. 

Kumar or Potter. — For furnishing a temple with earthen 
vessels, etc., the potter, in many places, is rewarded by a small plot of 
rent-free land. Earthen vessels for domestic use are paid for in money. 

Mali or Gardener. — His chief business is to supply flowers and 
garland.s* to the villagers on the occasion of a pujd or other Hindu 
ceremony ; but few mails live by this calling exclusively. Those ^ 
who hold no service land, and are unable to subsist solely Sy 
collecting flowers and making garlands, also follow agriculture as an 
auxiliary means of livelihood. Flowers and garlands are paid for 
either in kind or in money. 
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SuTRADHAR or CARPENTER. — Usually one carpenter does the 
work of two or more villages, his chief business being the construc- 
tion of the woodwork of ploughs, for which he receives as wages 
a certain fixed measure ot rice from every^ cultivator. 

Acharjva; astrologer, fortune-teller, and almanac writer. He 
is remunerated either in money, or by gifts of rice, pulses, and 
vegetables. 

Material Condition of the People. — Bdnkuri is a poor 
District ; and the Revenue Surveyor in his report states that the 
general condition of the people, as compared with that of adjoining 
Districts to the east, is one of poverty. This is especially apparent 
in the jungle tracts. In the towns and villages of the low lands 
they are better off, but even here few show signs of much comfort, 
either in personal appearance or the economy of their houses. 

Agricultural. — Rice forms the staple crop of the District, 
consisting of two great kinds, dmati or winter rice, and dus or 
autumn rice. Aman rice is sown in April or May, trans- 
planted in July or August, and reaped about December/’" The 
twenty-one principal varieties of dman rice grown Bdnkurd 
District are as under : — (i) Rdtn-sdl ; (2) Gaurdfr';'idl ; (3) Nond; 
(4) Sdl-jViduH ; Bend mi; [(I) Kayd; (y) M^ktdhdr ; (8) Laksh- 

man-hhog; (9) Jhokrod; (10) KdU kdsi-p/inl; (ii) Latsdj ; (12) 
Chachmoyd; (13) Darpatti ; (14) Dandr-^{?ird ; (15) Parmdnmx* 
sal ; (16) Haitnantik ; (17) Nond-sdl ; (18) Kalram-sdl 'j^i^^^hinga- 
lagrd ; (20) Bdnijdr ; (21) Kdld-jird, The dns or autumn rice is 
sown broadcast on the fields in May, and reaped in September ; it 
is of two varieties in Bdnkurd District, dus proper, and keldsh. 

For an dman rice crop, the soil renaires to be ploughed four times 
before the sowing of the seed. Colonel Oastrell thus describes the 
mode of cultivation : — ‘ The first ploughing takes place early in Feb- 
ruary or March, and the three following ojfts between that time and 
August, according as the season may be wet or dry. The process 
of sowing, weeding, and reaping is precisely the same here as in 
other parts of Bengal. A small ridge or embwinkment is raised 
round each plot or field after the ground is considered ^sufficiently 
plougjied ; the cultivator then lets in waiter from the tank, reservoir, 
ortammed-up water-course in which he has his water supply. This 
W 9 ter is allowed to stand some time, to assist in decomposing the 
stubble or roots of the previous year, and to incorporate them and 
the manure more intimately with the soil. The ground then receives 
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its final ploughing, after which it is harrowed and levelled, and the 
seed is sown. About two months after the sowing, the young plants 
are transplanted into other plots, at regular intervals apart. Whilst 
the plant is still young, the earth is gently loosened round the roots 
by hand labour, or sometimes more roughly by the plough. The 
crop is kept carefully weeded. When nearly ripe, a bamboo is laid 
horizontally on the ground and drawn over the plants, thus laying 
them down regularly in one direction. The crop is ' reaped in 
December and January, and bound up in small bundles. It is 
subsequently either beaten out on a board by men, or trodden out 
by cattle. Such of the stubble as may not be required for other 
purposes is left on the ground to rot and renovate the land for 
future crops.* No improvement seems to have lately taken place 
in the quality of the rice grown in the District, but its cultivation 
has been considerably increased by the reclamation of extensive 
jungle tracts within the last twenty or twenty-five years. No 
superior cereals have been substituted for inferior kinds, although 
it isTl’j^e custom to sow the newly cultivated lands for two or three 
years aft* ^reclamation with inferior crops, as they are not at first 
capable of pfb^Ii^ing the superior sorts. By this means the lands 
gradually increase'^^k! fertility, and become 'fit for better kinds of 
grain. The names by| which rice is known in its various stages is 
a':> foHows : — hij\ or seed ; chard, the plant ; sish, the plant in ear ; 
dhdn, unhtijked rice ; chdul, husked rice ; bhdt, boiled rice. 

Green Crops. — (i) Mustard seed, sown on drylands in October 
or November, and cut in March or April. (2) Til-seed, sbwn in 
August and September, and cut in December or January. (3) 
Sudrgujd, oil-seed, sown in June or July, and cut in November or 
December. (4) Mdskaldi or urut {phaseohts Roxburghii), sown in 
June or July, and cut in November or December. (5) Arhar 
(cajanus Indicus), sownifi May or June, and cut in February. (6) 
Matar or peas {pisjm satmwi), sown in October or November, and 
cut in February or March. (7) Chhold or gram {cicer arieiinum), 
sown in October or November, and cut in February or March. All 
the above^require a dry soil for their proper cultivation. 

Of Fibres, the following crops are raised Cotton^ sown 
in September or October, and cut in March or April. (2) Pkxf 
sown in April or May, and cut in September or October. (3) 
Hemp, sown in April or May, and cut in September or October. 
These crops are all grown on dry lands. 
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Miscellaneous Crops. — (i) Indigo, sown generally in October 
or November, and cut in July. The decrease in the rainfall of the 
District, owing, it is stated, to the unsparing and indiscriminate 
clearing of the uplands, •has operated disadvantageously on the 
indigo cultivation. There are two seasons* for sowing indigo, — one 
in February or March, called the ^ spring sowings,' and the other 
about October, called the ‘ autumn sov.'Hgs.* i ormerly the sowings 
were chiefly made in February or March, but now the sowings gene- 
rally take place in October, owing to the uncertainty in the spring 
rainfall of late years. The Collector states, moreover, that the soil 
of the District is not well adapted for the growth of indigo, the pro- 
duce being less and the plant of a smaller size than that grown in 
other Districts, although yielding a goru.i blue. (2) Sugar-cane, sown 
in April or May, and cut in thj following February or March. (3) 
Pan., sown in the month of June or July ; the leaves are picked at 
all seasons of the year after the plant is twelve months old. 

Description of Soil. — The soil of the low-lying villages is gene- 
rally productive, from the detritus washed down from the higher 
levels. It is commonly divided into two classes, Sdli and Sond. The 
former is exclusively restricted to the cultivation of the coarser kinds 
of rice. The latter i? used for the cultivation of more valuable 
crops, such as the superior varieties of rice,, sugar-cane, indigo, oil- 
se-.ids ; and in the richest soil of all are gro\ 4 i pdn^ tobacco, gardqjL 
herbs, and vegetables. 

Area ; Out-turn of Crops, etc. — The present area of Binkurd 
District, after the transfer of the three eastern i)olice circles of 
Kotalpur, Indds, and Sondmukhi to Bardwdn, and the addition of a 
large tract on the west transferred from Mdnbhum District, is re- 
turned at 1338 square miles. These transfers were made very 
recently, and my information does not show the proportion of 
cultivated to cultivable and waste land. Brior to the transfers, the 
area of the Revenue District amounted to 863,343 acres, or 1348*97 
square miles, of which 358,046 acres or 559*60 sciuare miles were 
returned as under cultivation, 211,618 acres or 330*65 square 
miles as fallow or uncultivated but capable of cultivation, and the 
remaining 293,679 acres or 458*87 square miles as incapable of 
^^iHH^and barren. Very little rice land in the District pays as high 
a rent as Rs. 3 per bighd, or 18s. an acre. The best description of 
land, growing ordinary paddy, rents at about Rs, 2/6 per bighd^ or 
14s. 3d. an acre, a fair average out-turn from which would be about 
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ten maunds per bigkd^ or twenty-two hundredweights of paddy, 
valued at about 12 dnnds a maund, or 2s. od. a hundredweight ; total 
value of produce, about Rs. 7/8 a MgM^ or ;£‘2, 5s. od. an acre. 
It will be seen from the, above that about one-third of the produce is 
paid as rent, the-remaining two-thirds, together with the straw, going 
to the cultivator for his capital and labour. For second-class paddy 
land, paying an annual rental of Rs. 1/8 a htghd^ or 9s. an acre, 
the Collector reports that a fair average out-turn would be about 
half that obtained from superior rice land. Rice lands in Bdnkurd 
rarely yield a second crop. The rates of rent paid for land yielding 
different descriptions of crops will be afterwards given in detail. 

Condition of the Peasantry. — The Collector, in his report to 
me in 1871, stated that, judging ffom the mode of living and the 
general condition of the rural classes of Binkurd District, it would 
seem that a holding exceeding fifty bighds or seventeen acres in 
extent would be exceptionally large, while one below ten bighds or 
three and a third acres would be exceptionally small. A farm con- 
sisting of thirty bighds or ten acres of all descriptions of land would 
be considered a fair-sized comfortable holding for a cultivator. A 
peasant with a small farm of fifteen bighds or five acres would not 
be so well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper, or as a man draw- 
ing a pay of Rs. 8 (W* i6s. a month. The peasantry are almost 
4nv4riably in debt, very few cases occur of small proprietors who 
own,"^occirpy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without either 
a superior landlord above, or a sub-tenant or labourer or krishdn 
below them. Up to 1871, only 38 husbandmen had been acknow- 
ledged by the Courts as entitled to hold their lands with a right of 
occupancy, and only 26 as possessing rights to hold their land in 
perpetuity without liability to enhancement of rent. The Collector 
states that Rs. 9 or i8s. in money per mensem, or its equivalent 
value in produce, etc.,^%ill enable a peasant to support comfortably 
a middle-sized household. 

The Domestic Animals of Bdnkurd District used for purposes of 
agriculture are buffaloes and oxen. Cows, oxen, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, an^ pigs are reared for food and as articles of trade. The 
price of an average cow is from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20, or frqm 
I os. to £,2 ; a pair of oxen from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, or from t6 
; a pair of buffaloes from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, or from £4 to £6 ; 
a score of sheep from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45, or from £^ to £4, los, ; a 
score of kids six months old, from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, or from £2^ 
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I os. to ;^3 ; a score of full-grown pigs, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60, or 
from to A^6. 

The Agricultural Implements in common use are the follow- 
ing : — (i) ndngal or plougfi ; (2) koddli or spade ; (3) mai or 
harrow ; and (4) kdste or reaping-hook. The cattle and implements 
necessary for cultivating what is technically known as ‘ a plough * 
of land, equal to about twelve bighds or four acres, and their cost, 
are as folloV : — One pair of oxen, value about Rs. 40 or JQ4 ; 
plough, 12 dnnis or is. 6d. ; spade, Rs. 1/8 or 3s. ; harrow, 6 dnnds 
or 9d. ; sickle, 2 innls or 3d. The total cost of cattle and imple- 
ments represents a capital of about Rs. 42/12 or ;^4, 5s. 6d. 

Wages and Prices. — Wages have considerably increased of late 
years. The present wages of*' coolies and of agricultural day- 
labourers are returned at 2 innrls or 3d. per diem ; those of smiths, 
from 3 to 4 dnnds, or from 4|-d. to 6d. per diem \ carpenters, from 3 
to 5 annds, or from 4^d. to 7^d. per diem. Bricklayers generally 
work on contract, and arc paid by the job. Wages of labourers, 
etc. in former days arc stated to have been about one-half of their 
I)resent rates. Prices of grain and other produce have also increased 
considerably of late. The Collector in 1871 returned the price of 
the best cleaned rice at*Rs. i/io a maund, or 4s. 5d. a hundred- 
weight, and of the best unhusked rice at 13 dnnds a maund, or 2s, 
2d. a hundredweight ; common rice, such as tAat used by labourers* 
and the poorer classes, Rs. 1/4 a maund, or 3s. 5d. a hundri^lwefght ; 
and common unhusked rice, 10 dnnds a maund, or is. 8d. a 
hundred vveight ; unshelled barley, Rs. i/io a maund, or 4s. 5d. a 
hundredweight; shelled barley, Rs. 2 per maund, or 5s. 5d. a 
hundredweight ; Indian corn, Rs. i /4 a maund, or 3s. 5d. a hundred- 
weight ; wheat, Rs. 3 a maund, or 8s. 2d. a hundredweight ; sugar- 
cane, about 10 dnnds a maund, or is. 8d. a hundredweight ; common 
distilled country spirit, about 8 dnnds or is.*^ quart ; pachufai^ or 
fermented rice beer, 4^* pies or about a halfpenny a quart; and 
harid^ another fermented liquor, 2 pies or about a farthing a quart. 

Eleven years previously, in i860, prices were returned as under : — 
Best cleaned rice, Rs. i/i a maund, or 2s. lo^d. a hundredweight ; 
common rice, 15 dnnds a maund, or 2s. 6^d. a hundredweight; 
sileliWrtarley, Rs. 2 a maund, or 5s. sd. a hundredweight; un- 
shelled barley, Rs. 1/8 a maund, or 4s. id. a hundredweight; 
IndLa corn, 12 dnnis a maund, or 2s. a hundredweight ; wheat, 
Rs. 2 a maund, or 5s. 5d. a hundredweight ; sugar-cane, 4^ dnnis a 
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maund, or 8^d, a hundredweight ; indigo, Rs. 265 a maund, or 
a hundredweight. Distilled and fermented spirits were at about 
the same price as at present. 

Weights and Measures. — ^Various weights are used in this 
District. Colonel GasVell states : * In the Bishnupur and many 
other principal bdzdrs, the standard ser of 80 told weight (2 lb. o 02. 
14^ drs. avoirdupois) has been adopted. But in the western villages 
a ser of 98 told weight (2 lb. 8 oz. 5 drs. avoirdupois) is still in use at 
most of the markets ; and at the same time a smaller ser of from 60 
to 65 told weight (from i lb. 8 oz. ti drs. to ilb. 10 oz. drs. 
avoirdupois). The chief object in having these different-weighted 
sers is apparently that, by using them, the grain merchants, when 
bartering at the hdts or markets with the peasants, are able to take 
advantage of their ignorance, and gain by the exchange more than 
they would do were but one weight in use. As with weights, so 
with measures. Three or four kinds are used, all based, however, 
on the weights above mentioned, — that is, the one ser rice measure 
may be for the 98, 80, 65, or 60 told ser weight ; and the five ser 
{pasuri) measure also. A village merchant, when lending grain for 
seed, will use the 98 told measure, and when the time comes for 
payment, will, if he can, use the 60 or told measure. It is true 
that he calculates how many sers of one weight will be equivalent to 
a certain number oi sers of the other, and that he calculates this 
fairty en<;\ugh. But he gains, nevertheless ; for the diameter of both 
measures is the same, and it is customary in measuring out grain 
to heap it up as much as possible. Each measure is thus some- 
what overweight. By using the heavy weight or large measure in 
lending, he gives overweight the smallest number of times ; and by 
using the light weight or small measure in repaying himself, he gains 
the overplus the greatest number of times. 

‘The old land m«^sure in Bdnkurd District was as follows : — i 
kdni^ 12 chhatdks Bengal standard measure, or i pole 22 yards 5 
feet ; 40 kdni = i odni 3 kdthd, or 7 poles 28 yards 2 feet ; 50 odnts = 

I dr hi 7^ bighds, or 2 acres 2 roods 18 poles 19 yards 8 feet; 4 
drhi=^ I drun^io bighds^ or 10 acres i rood 34 poles 19 yards 7 
feet. T'he Bengal standard bighd^ which was introduced with the 
Revenue Survey operations, is equal to 1600 square yar<fe;H5i^ndi :s^ 
divided thus ; — 20 gandd = i chhatdky or 5 square yards ; 16 chhatdk 
= I kdthd^ or 80 square yards ; 20 kdthd^ i bighd^ or 1600 square 
yards. There is another division of the standard bighd^ as follows : 
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— 16 gandd=^ i biswanst, or 4 square yards ; 20 biswansi = i biswd^ 
or 80 square yards ; 20 biswd— i bighd^ or 1600 square yards/ 

Landless Labouring Classes. — The Collector states that the 
growth of a distinct class of day-labourers in the District, neither 
possessing nor renting any land, is checked by emigration. A large 
number of the labouring population of Bdnkurd have proceeded to 
the tea districts of Assam, Kichdr, Silhct etc. i^esides these, there 
are many others who, although unwilling to emigrate to such distant 
places, leave the District to seek employment on the railway or 
public works in different parts of the country. These migrations 
have much thinned the labouring population of the District. Agri- 
cultural labourers employed in cultivating the lands of others are 
called krishdns and mdhindd^'s, «lnd are usually })aid wages at the 
rate of from Rs. 30 to Rs. 36, or from ^3 to ;^3, 1 2s. od. a yean 
In the cases where krishdns supply the seed and cattle for cultiva- 
tion, as well as give their own labour, they are generally re- 
munerated by a one-half share of the produce of the land. Women 
and children are not largely employed in field labour. 

Spare Land. — Spare land fit for tillage is scarce in Ikinkura 
District. Tenures, however, are not unfavourable to the cultivators ; 
and that there is a certain quantity of surplus cultivable land is 
shown by the fact that there is a class of peasants who only hold 
their lands on a yearly lease, and lead a wanddting life from village- 
to village, settling down for the time being wherever they carf get 
their temporary holdings on the best terms. These cultivators 
are called sdjdsj and they pay their rent in kind. This system is 
generally the result of sub-infeudation and idleness on the one hand, 
and of unsettled habits and poverty on die other. As a rule, all the 
cultivable lands are included in the general measurement paper, and 
are duly settled for. In Bankurd, as in most Districts of Bengal, 
land is let and sublet to a great extent, atifl many middle-men 
come between the proprietor of the land and the actual cultivator. 
The greater quantity of the land of the District has passed from 
the hands of the sadr zamtnddr, or superior landlord, into those 
of intermediate holders. The different tenures current in the Dis- 
trict, from the landed proprietor down to the actual cultivator, are 
below. 

Land Tenures. — The following description of the different 
varieties of land tenure in Bdnkurd District is condensed from a 
report on the subject drawn up by Bdbu Ratan Ldl Ghosh, Deputy 
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Collector, dated 17th March 1873, and forwarded to the Government 
of Bengal by the Collector of the District on the 2 ist March 1873 : — 
The tenures are divided into four classes, — (1) Tenures held directly 
from Government ; (2)^ intermediate tenures ; (3) cultivating tenures ; 
(4) service tenures ; and (5) rent-free tenures. The first class consists 
of the zaminddris^ with the proprietors of which a settlement was made 
at the time of the Decennial Settlement ; independent tdluks^ which 
were separated from the parent zaminddris under Ifegulation viii. 

1793 > Idkhirdj tenures resumed and settled by Government; 
service tenures held at quit-rents payable to Government; and 
lands temporarily settled by Government and farmed out. The 
peculiarity of each of these different tenures is thus described : — 
Zamindaris and In depen deisTt Taluks. — In the last century, 
pargand Bishnupur, the original territory, and afterwards the zamht- 
ddj'i, of the Raji of Bishnupur, was the only estate in the District. 
In 1790 A.D., or 1197 Bengal era, a settlement of the estate was 
made by Government with Rdjd Chaitan Sinh, and the land tax 
fixed at sikkd rupees 400,000, equivalent to £4Z>S33> calculating 
the sikM rupee at 2s. 2d. This settlement was accepted by the 
Riji ; but soon after the execution of the agreement, the pargand 
split up, separate engagements being taken from the proprietors of 
the taluks which had become independent of the parent estate. Sub- 
» sequently, parts of .he old estate of Bishnupur were from time to 
time detached and sold for realization of the Government revenue 
due from it, and thus originated the ten estates of the present Dis- 
trict of Bankurd, viz. (i) Bishnupur, (2) Bdra Hazirl, (3) Rlarisundd, 
(4) Jungle Mahal^ (5) Kuchid-kol, (6) Panchdl, (7) Jdmtird, (8) 
Mdlidrd, (9) Shahrjord, and (10) Kismat Shahrjord. One of these, 
the Jungle Mahal, requires especial mention. Large portions of the 
old estate of Bishnupur were under jungle, and the timber and fire- 
wood, honey, wax,'n:tc., thence produced, formed a considerable 
source of revenue to the Bishnupur Rdjd. The right of collecting 
these jungle products was farmed out by the Rdjd, and the revenue 
he derived from it was called the Mahal, and had nothing to 

do witl| the land. But afterwards, when it was formed into a separate 
estate, the name of Jungle Mahal was given to the whole area, 
some part of which was cleared and cultivated, while 
remained covered with jungle. The Rdj^ of Bishnupur, who held 
the estate, was incorrigible in his non-compliance with the revenue 
demand, and on the 9th August 1806 it was sold by auction. At 
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that time ho individual would bid above 5,000, and the Govern- 
ment became the purchaser for that sum. On the 12th November 
in the same year, it was put-up again for sale by Government, and 
purchased by the Mahdrijd of Bardwdn fgr ;^2 1,500, and still 
remains in the possession of the Bardwdn family. 

Resumed Ldkhirdj Estates , — There are altogether 858 Permanently 
Settled Estates entered on the rent-roll 1 f the Instrict. Deducting 
the IQ large estates mentioned in the last paragraph from this total, 
there remain 848. These are estates which were formerly held rent- 
free (Idkhirdj)^ but which were afterwards resumed by Government 
and assessed. Most of these were at first settled temporarily, con- 
trary to the rules laid down in Regulations xix. of 1783, section 8, 
and xiii. of 1825, section 5. Thi^ error was not rectified till January 
1866, when by a circular order of the Board of Revenue it was 
provided that all settlements of resumed Idkhirdj mahals should be 
revised, and settlements in perpetuity on the basis of the old jamd- 
bandi (assessment) papers be effected with the proprietors, and that 
no change in the rate of rent should be made unless it was avowedly 
lower than what it would have been had a permanent settlement 
been originally effected.^ The owners of these estates have the 
same rights and liabilities as the mdc\^cn(\tni tdlukddrs {vide section 
7, Regulation xiv. of 1793), with whom the well-known Decennial 
Settlements were concluded. All the permanently settled estat^s- 
are hereditary and transferable without the permission ol» Govern- 
ment, and the land tax has been formally declared to be fixed 
for ever, and on no account to be enhanced. In cases of alluvial 
accretion to an estate, however, the newl} -c rented lands are assessed 
under Regulation xi. of 1825 ; and in practice it has now and then 
been found expedient by Government to allow an equitable abate- 
ment of the fixed revenue when a considerable portion of the lands 
of an estate is washed away by a river. For i^S punctual realization 
of Government dues from the estates, the revenue sale law makes 
them, in case of default, liable to sale periodically every year ; and 
an auction-sale purchaser of an estate, with but few restrictions, is 
recognised as if he were the person with whom the original settle- 
ment ^the estate was made by Government. 

E^ms or Government Estates and Farmed Estates . — Besides the 
858 Permanently Settled Estates, there are 4 estates of which the 
Government is the zaminddr or proprietor, and 5 Temporarily 
Settled Estates let out ih farm (ijdrd). Of the 5 ijdrd estates, 
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three have been settled for 30 years each, one was under re-settle* 
ment in 1873, and the fifth is leased out for an indefinite period. 

Ghdtwdli Estates , — In addition to these, there are 43 estates 
held by g/idtu^dts entered on the District rent-roll, and subject to 
the payment of a light quit-rent to Government The pandiaks 
or quit-rents of these estates were originally payable to the R^ji of 
Bishnupur on account of the service lands held by th^ ghdtwdls^ or 
officers appointed for the defence of certain passes against the ingress 
and inroads of the Marhattis and others, who made frequent plun- 
dering expeditions into the country. At the time of the Decennial 
Settlement, these ghdtwdli estates and other service lands were, by 
section 41 of Regulation viii. of 1793, annexed to the mdlgtizdri 
or regular rent-paying lands, and declared liable to the revenue 
demand 

In 1802 it was found necessary, for the purpose of utilizing the 
ghdtwdls, to place them immediately under the English officer in 
charge of the District. The Bishnupur R^ji, finding that he had no 
control over their services, and that they often caused him heavy 
pecuniary loss by withholding payment of the panchaks due by them, 
applied to the authorities to get rid of th/^m, and to be allowed an 
abatement of the revenue paid by him to the State corresponding 
to the amount payable to him by the ghdtwdls. This abatement 
WevS made accordingly, the ghdtivdls were taken over by Govern- 
ment, and the 43 ghdtwdli mahals were entered on the District 
register of estates. The sarddrs, who are at the head of these quasi- 
military bodies of men, are held responsible for the punctual pay- 
ment to Government of the panchak or quit-rent formerly paid to 
the Rdjd The lands held by the ghdtwdls^ and their superior 
officers the sarddrs and sadidls^ have been assessed at merely 
nominal rates, and their rents scarcely ever fall into arrear. Up to 
1873, only one instance had occurred in which Government had 
any real difficulty in recovering arrears of panchak, and in this case 
the amount of the arrears was paid by the candidate nominated for 
the defaulter’s place. In cases of default, the Collector ordinarily 
issues a« written order to the sarddrs through the police, and all 
arrears are at once paid. The ghdtwdli tenures of Bdnkwi are^ 
neither transferable nor hereditary, differing in this respect from tfe 
lands held by the ghdtwdls of Bhdgalpur and Bfrbhiim, who appear 
to have a hereditary title to their lands. As a rule, however, the 
mle heirs of the Bdnkuri ghdtwdls are appointed to their fathers* 
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posts, unless there sl ould be some strong objections to this course. 
The heir usually gets a new sanad of office ; and if he is a minor, a 
servant or his guardian officiates for him until he comes of age. 
Although the ghdt%vdli lands are not alienablt by right, the ghdtwdls 
contrive to encumber them by deeds of all descriptions short o/* out- 
and-out sale. They mortgage them, and gr-^nt mukarrari and 
maurusi leases ; but inasmuch as a ghdhvdli tenure only endures 
during the personal exercise of his functions by the ghdiwdl, such 
encumbrances are easily voidable, and are the source of much fraud 
and oppression. To the 43 ghdhvdli estates are attached 44 sarddrs, 
35 sadidls, and 360 lowest grade ghdhudls ; and the service lands 
measure upwards of one Idkh of bighds, or over thirty- three thousand 
acres. The sarddrs have always held the lion’s share of these lands 
since the date of their original allotment. No record exists in the 
Collector’s office to show on what express conditions the Rdjd of 
Bishnupur parted with the ghdtwdli lands, when he obtained from 
Government an abatement of ;^5oo from the land tax of his estate. 

Shikmi Tenures, — There is a class of tenures of a peculiar nature, 
created by Government at the settlement of the resumed Idkhirdj 
villages. The revenue pf shikmi estates is paid to Government 
through the proprietors of the villages in which they are situated. 
During the investigations which were made into the validity of the 
rent free tenures of the district, several villagA were discovered 
be held under invalid Idkhirdj grants. They were resumed ; and in 
the course of the measurement and assessment of the tenants’ hold- 
ings prefiminary to the settlement of the village by Government, 
several small Idkhirdj holdings were found. I'hese were separately 
measured and assessed. Their propr’e tors were called upon to enter 
into a settlement on the same principle as observed in the settle- 
ment of the entire village, — half the assets wva, allowed to them as 
profits, etc., and half as the revenue due to Government. Thus 
came into existence the shikmi mahals^ the revenue of which is paid 
to Government. But for convenience sake, the proprietor of the 
entire mahal was at the time of the settlement of it entrusted with 
the collection of the revenues due from his shikmiddrs^ And was 
allowe^io per cent, on the collections as his remuneration. The 
smtif^of a skikmiddr is at present equal to that of & dependent 
tdlukddr with transferable and hereditary rights; for in several suits 
brought by the superior holder for recovery of arrears of rent, it has 
been held that the relation of landlord and tenant exists between 
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the parties. It is a moot point, however, whether the sale of a 
shikmt for airrear decrees will entitle the purchaser to acquire the 
tenure free of all encumbrances, as in tlje case of an ordinary under- 
tenure sold under the ijsnt law ; for a shlkmiddr has essentially pro- 
prietary rights. The Government revenues paid by the shikmiddrs 
are fixed in perpetuity, and are not subject to enhancement. Shikmt 
tenures may be found in almost every part of the District; they 
number 748. 

Intermediate Tenures. — The second class of tenures consists 
of estates held under the zaminddrs or other superior tenure holders. 
They comprise (a) patni taluks with their subordinate tenures, called 
dar-patni and se-patni ; ip) mukarrari taluks^ (c) isfimrdrt tdluks, (d) 
ijdrd and dar-ijdtd^ (e) zar-i-pcshgi ijdrd. The following is a brief 
description of each of these tenures : — 

Painty dar-patni^ and se-paini taluks, — It has been already men- 
tioned that the Raji of Bishnu pur’s estate became broken up towards 
the end of the last century, and that in 1806 a considerable portion 
of it was purchased by the Mahdrdjci of Bardwdn. The Mahdrdjd 
gradually became the proprietor of four of the most important 
estates in the District, namely, Bishnupur, Bdra-hazari, Karisundd, 
and Jungle Mahal, paying a total Government land revenue of 
;^35,973. On these estates coming into his possession, he created 
tbft under-tenures known as patni tdluks^ similar to those in exist- 
ence on -his large estates in Bardwdn and other Districts. A patni 
tenure is in effect a lease which binds its holder by the same 
terms and conditions as those by which the superior landlord is 
bound to the State. By Regulation xliv. of 1793, the proprietors 
of an estate were allowed to grant leases for a period not exceeding 
ten years ; but this provision was rescinded by section 2 of Regula- 
tion V. of 1812 ; and by Regulation xviii. of the same year, pro- 
prietors were declared competent to grant leases for any period, even 
in perpetuity. In the preamble to Regulation viii. of 1819, it is 
distinctly declared that zaminddrs are at liberty to grant tdluks,, or 
other leases of their lands, fixing the rent in perpetuity, at their 
discretion, subject to the liability of their being annulled on sale of 
the lessor’s estate for arrears of the Government revenue. In the 
exercise of the privilege thus conceded to zaminddrs unde 5 NZirel.f 
engagement with Government, there has been created a tenure 
which had its origin on the estates* of the Rdji of Bardwdn, out has 
since been extended to other zaminddris. It may be described as 
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a tMuk created by the zaminddr, to be held by the lessee and his 
heirs for ever at a rent fixed in perpetuity ; the tenant is.called upon 
to furnish collateral security for the rent and for his conduct gene- 
rally, or he is excused from this obligation aj the zamtnddr’s discre- 
tion. All subordinate tenures in perpetuity, or for a longer period 
than ten years, were declared valid, although ci ..ted previous to the 
passing of Regulation xviii. of 1812. The sale law (Regula- 
tion viii. of 1819) is a great boon to zammdars who have leased 
out their estates in patni tdluks. A summary process is provided 
for the punctual realization of the rent due from the painiddrs; and 
Collectors are directed, twice in every year, at the instance of the 
zamtnddrs, to sell paint tenures in arrear. 'rhe sale purchaser of a 
paint idluk obtains it free of all ebcumbrances which may have been 
created by the defaulting tenant, ‘ unless the right of making such 
encumbrances shall have been expressly vested in the tenant by a 
stipulation to that effect in the written engagements under which 
the said idluk may have been held.’ He is not entitled, however, 
to eject ‘ a khudkdsi rayat, or resident and hereditary cultivator,* 
or to cancel bond fide engagements made with such cultivators by 
the late tenant or his agent, except it be for an enhancement of 
their rent by means of a regular suit in the Civil Court. By the 
same Regulation (viii. of 1819), paint idiuks are declared to be 
hereditary, transferable, and valid in peri)etuil^ ; and painiddrs 3 i 9 ^ 
entitled to create under-tenures ‘in any manner they ntay deem 
most conducive to their interest.’ The Bdnkurd estates belonging 
to the Mfihdrdjd of Bardwdn contain 341 paint idiuks. The number 
of paitii idiuks on other estates in the J.>istrict is not definitely 
known. Darpaint is a subordinate paini tenure created by the 
patniddr. It is a tenure in perpetuity, transferable and hereditary, 
and conferring on its holder the same rights and privileges as that 
of a painiddr holding direct from the zaminddr. Section 13 of 
Regulation viii. of 1819 provides rules for staying the sale of a 
paini if it takes place by the intentional withholding of payment of 
rent by the paintddrmth the object of ruining his subordinate tenure- 
holders. In such a case, the under-tenants are allowed thg means 
of saving their tenures, by paying into the Collector’s office the 
^BSve<i(Sed balance due to the zaminddr. If the under-tenants are 
themselves in arrear, the deposit is credited to the account of the 
rent du€ by them ; if they are not in arrear, the amount is considered 
to be an advance made from private funds, and to be a loan to the 
VOL. v. ^ 
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proprietor of the tenure preserved from sale. The taluk so preserved 
is held to be the security to the depositors, who have a lien there- 
upon, in the same manner as if the loan^had been made upon mort- 
gage. The depositors may then apply to the Collector for obtaining 
immediate possession of the defaulter's tenure ; and the defaulter 
will not recover his tenure ‘ except upon repayment of the entire 
sum advanced, with interest at the rate of 12 per cent per annum 
up to the date of possession having been given as above, or upon 
exhibiting proofs, in a regular suit to be instituted for the purpose, 
that the full amount so advanced, with interest, has been realized 
from the usufruct of the tenure.^ Sc-patni^ or a patni of the third 
degree, is also a taluk in perpetuity, hereditary and transferable, the 
holder of which has the same rights and privileges as a darpatniddr 
or patniddr. It is not known how many dar-patni and se-patni estates 
exist in Binkurd District. At the creation of these subordinate 
taluks^ a bonus is generally paid by the tdlukddr to his superior 
tenant. 

Mukarrart Taluks. — At the time of the Decennial Settlement, 
all mukarrariddrs who held lands of which they were not the actual 
occupants, and whose mukarrart grants hacj been obtained since the 
Company’s accession to the diwdni or financial administration of the 
country (12th August 1765), were dispossessed; and those who had 
liWd^ possession of tfheir niukarraris for a term exceeding twelve 
years were allowed during their lives an annual grant of money 
compensation, i.e. the difference between the rents they paid and 
the rent at which their lands were accepted by the zaminddrs. The 
old mukarrart tenures which existed in Bengal prior to the Decennial 
Settlement were thus almost all abolished. The mukarrart taluks 
subsequently created by a zammddr or tdlukddr are not numerous in 
Bdnkurd District The few that exist have definite rights expressed 
in the written engagements by which they are created. Their rents 
are not subject to enhancement, but they are saleable for arrears. 
It has been decided by the High Court, and also on appeal by the 
Privy Council, that unless such definite words are used in the lease 
as would make the tenure hereditary {e.g. maurusiy ba-ferzandan, nasi 
imbdd nasi, or the like), or unless the hereditary nature of the tenure 
can be inferred from the general language of the lease, it ^hlst 8^ 
considered to be for the life of the tenant only, and to terminate 
with his death. In the lease of a mukarrari tdluk, it is '"usually 
specified that it shall be hereditary. At the creation of a mukarrari 
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tenure, the lessee pays a bonus or saldmi, Dar mukarraAs arc 
subordinate to mukarraris, and are created by the mukarraAddr, 
These tenures are also of a fixed nature, and the rights of the tenant 
are stated in a written contract. These rights are the same in every 
way as those of the superior holder or uikarrariddr who created 
the tenure. Dar-mukarran tenures, however, are very few in 
number in Binkurd. 

IstimrdA Taluks are not numerous. All those found in Bdnkuri 
District are said to have been created by proprietors of estates sub- 
sequent to the Decennial Settlement. The rights and privileges of 
islimrdnddrs are exactly similar to those of mukarranddrs, and 
bonuses are also paid by the tenan t i rr the time of the execution of 
the lease. Dar-istimrdn taluks^ 1 t hfimrdns of the second degree, 
are very rare. 

Ijdrd and Dar-ijdrd . — The status of ijdrdddrs, or farmers, and 
their subordinate dar-ijd radars, differs considerably from that of the 
other intermediate tenure-holders described above. Ijdrdddrs hold 
under-leases, by which a definite amount of annual rent is fixed for a 
specified term, usually varying from five to thirty years. Ijdrd 
leases are granted not oijy by the zaminddrs or superior landlords, 
but also by the most subordinate /d/uk-holder in an estate. Like 
tdhikddrs, the ijdrdddrs cannot relinquish their tenures without the 
consent of their superior tenure-holders; and^on the other hand^' 
the superior tenant cannot enhance the rent of an ijdrd lease during 
its term. On the expiry of a lease, however long its term may have 
been, the ijdrdddr is not entitled to its renewal ; he may be ousted, 
and a fresh ijdrd lease, at any rate of lenr and for any period, may 
be granted to a person other than th ' ^wdjdrdddr ; or the superior 
tenant may not make any ijdrd settlement at all. If the ijdrdddr is 
not specifically, by the conditions of his lease, deliarred from creating 
an under-tenure, he occasionally creates a dar-ijdrd tenure, the term 
of which cannot, of course, be longer than that of his own lease. 
Plither an ijdrdddr or dar-ijdrdddr is entitled to enhance the rent of 
a husbandman's holding within his farm. 

Zar-i-peshgi Ijdrd , — ^This is another mode by which an ijdm lease 
may be created. It may be granted for an unspecified term of 
years, "^and made terminable on certain conditions. This happens 
when a tdlukddr cr other tenant mortgages his estate as security for 
a loan. The term expires when the mortgagee has recovered the 
amount of debt and interest from the proceeds of the property. 
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These transactions are called zarl-peshgi ijdrd^ or ijdrd on an ad- 
vance of money, and are much in vogue in this part of the country. 
Even actual cultivators often give a zar-ipesh^ ijdrd of their lands 
to the village mahdjansf 

Cultivating Tenures. — The third class of tenures consists of 
lands held by actual cultivators. They comprise {d) jamd or jot^ 
(b) middi jamd^ {c) mukarrari and maurust jamdy (d) korfd and dar- 
korfd^ and (e) bhdg jot, 

Jamd or Jot. — Cultivators’ holdings called jamd or jot are gene- 
rally held without any sort of written engagement. The lands re- 
main in the possession of one family from generation to generation, 
and in most cases without any document of title. By the custom of 
the country, a rayat^ whether resident or non-resident, is allowed to 
hold his fields undisturbed so long as he pays the rent, together 
with the fixed and occasional atnvdbs or cesses, to his land- 
lord. But where his immediately superior landlord is an ijdrdddr, 
with only a temporary lease, the relations are more strained. An 
ordinary jamd can only be sold with the permission of the superior 
holder, who may refuse to register the name of a purchaser thereof 
in his records unless the sale takes place with his consent, or unless 
it is subsequently ratified by him. This consent or ratification may 
be secured in two ways, — first, by payment of a bonus or saidnd; 
secondly, by the recognition of the purchaser’s occupation on the 
part of the zammddr or his agent, by receiving rent from him and 
granting him receipts. When a jamd is sold by a civil court in 
satisfaction of a decree; the purchaser becomes the rayat whether 
his name is entered in the zam'mddr's records or not. A jamd 
holding cannot legally be divided without the express consent of the 
superior holder. But in practice a jamd is divided into as many 
parts as suit the convenience of the rayats who hold it, and the total 
rent contributed by the dilferent holders thereof is paid by one of 
them to the gumdshtd or rent-collector. An ordinary jatnd is not 
by law hereditary, yet in practice it descends from father to son 
without objection. For the protection of the old hereditary tenants, 
Act X. ef 1859 (and subsequently Act viii. [B.C.] of 1869) provides 
that in a suit between landlord and tenant, the latter shal(be pre^ 
sumed to have held his tenure at a uniform rate of rent sm?fe the 
date of the Decennial Settlement, if he can prove payment of an 
unvaried rent for the last twenty years. This presumption, 'though 
it may be rebutted by the landlord, has practically become 
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almost irresistible, for it is scarcely possible for him to show that 
the rent has varied since the Decennial Settlement, or that the 
tenure has been created subsequent thereto. A whether 

having a pattd or lease or not, may be called ui)on by his landlord 
to pay an enhanced rent for the following year, after notices to that 
effect have been issued through the Collector of the District. If the 
rayat has alright of occupancy, his rent must be a fair and equit- 
able one ; and he cannot be forced to pay an enhanced rent if it 
is not proved either that his rent is lower than that paid by the 
generality of other rayats of the same class, and with similar advan- 
tages of cultivation ; or, secondly, that the value of produce or the 
productive powers of his lands have in( reused otherwise than at the 
expense or by the agency of such rayaf; or, thirdly, that his actual 
holding is larger than that for which he j)ays rent. The rayats can 
relinquish their holdings by giving a notice to the superior holder, 
either directly or through the Collector of the District. Again, if the 
superior holder refuses to take the rent from a rayaf, the latter may 
de])Osit the amount in the Civil Court. 

Middi Jama. — The holding of a ('ultivator with but a temporary 
interest in his land, whicii he holds for a fixed term of years under 
a pattd or lease, is called a middi jamd. He cannot relinquish 
his tenure before his term expires, without the consent of the 
superior holder ; and on the other hand, the sfliierior holder cannot 
enhance his rent, nor can he eject him, before the expiry of the 
lease. T^^^ lease is sometimes called an i/drd lease. 

Jafigalhuri Jamd. — When waste lands are leased out for the pur- 
pose of being cleared of jungle and brought under cultivation, 
the tenure is known by the name of jangalbtiri. Such lands are 
generally assessed at progressive rates of rent, payable after a certain 
of years, during which no rent is paid. ^ The rights of these 
tenants are of a permanent and fixed nature. In Bdnkurd District 
there are large tracts of waste land on which sdl timber grows in 
abundance; and these jungle tracts are at the present day the 
source of greater profit to the owners than they would be if re- 
claimed and brought under the plough. Several zaminMrs and 
ttdNtkddm have leased out their jungle lands at a small annual rent, 
tetain them in their own immediate possession. The 
sa-eie kept growing, and the land on which they grow is 
tiieiliaeless weeds. The expense of protecting the timber 
'M carried away by trespassers and thieves is but a 
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trifle when compared with that of clearing the jungle ^nd making the 
land fit for cultivation. The owners of such protected timber lands 
sell their timber every fifth, eighth, tenth, or twelfth year, at highly 
remunerative prices. Thus, in the case of estates containing exten- 
sive areas of >ungle, the waste lands, which are assessed at a very 
low rate of rent, are by far the most profitable portion. 

Mukarrari and Maurusi Jamd. — Some of the cultivators hold 
lands under leases called mukarrari and maurdsiy the chief stipula- 
tions of which are, that the rent is subject neither to enhancement 
nor abatement, and that the tenure descends from father to son. 
These leases are generally granted on the payment of a bonus or 
salami by the tenant. Mukarrari^ is a Persian word, derived from 
kardr, meaning fixed; and maurusi ^ also a Persian word, from 
mirdsy or ancestor. Some leases are mukarrari only, and others 
merely maurusi. Mukarrari pattds have been held by the High 
Court to convey the right of paying the fixed rent mentioned therein 
without change only during the life of the leaseholder. Simple 
maurusi, or hereditary tenures, with no fixed rate of rent specified, 
are very rare. When a lease creates a jamd transmissible to the 
children and grandchildren of the lessee, <ind at the same time re- 
serves the grantePs power of assessing any land that may, after the 
execution of the lease, be found in excess of the specified area, the 
jamd is a simple maunist one. 

Korfd and Dar-korfd, — A sub-r^^^//, or tenure subordinate to 
that of and created by an ordinary cultivator, is called kotjd. The 
chief peculiarity of this tenure is that its holder, although he is 
the cultivator of the land, does not acquire a right of occupancy 
by length of occupation. Korfd tenures are generally created 
verbally. In some cases there are also dar-kor/dddrs, or rayats 
holding under korfijdrs, and with the same rights, etc. as the 
superior tenants. 

Bhdg Jot. — Bhdg, a Bengali word meaning share, is applied to a 
tenure in which the tenant has the use of a husbandman’s land for a 
year or a season, and pays as rent a certain share of the produce of 
the land. Ordinarily one-half of the produce is so paid. In that 
case the bhdg jotddr cultivates the land with his own ca^e ajjyjl 
plough, and also finds seed and manure. Occasionally the superior 
tenant who engages the bhdg jotddr finds the manure, in return for 
which he receives the straw in addition to his half-share of fue pro- 
duce. Another class of bhdg tenants pay as rent two-thirds of the 
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produce. In these cases the husbandmen who let out their land in 
jot supply the cultivators with seed, manure, and the use of 
their cattle. A hhdg jotdir is a mere tenant at will, and liable to 
be ousted by the superior tenant as soon ^ a single crop is grown 
^ and cut. Where, however, he is allowed to hold on for twelve years 
or upwards, he may, if not a subordinate rayat or korfdddr^ and if 
not barred by express stipulation, ae .juire a right of occupancy. 

Service Tenures. — The fourth class of tenures consists of lands 
held either entirely rent-free (pe-panchak)^ or liable to a nominal 
quit-rent {panckak)^ as described below. 

Service lands , — Service lands paying panchak or quit-rent are of 
two classes, namely, those that pay the panchak to Government 
direct, as noticed in a previous* paragraph, and those that pay it to 
the zaminddr in whose estates the lands are situated. In Mdlidrii, 
hepanchak^ or entirely ghdhvdli tenures, exist; and in Gangd- 

jalghdti police circle the ghdtivdls pay their panchaks to the zamin- 
ddrs or tdiukddrs. Two classes of public servants still receive their 
wages from the produce of service or chdkrdn land given to them in 
lieu of their services, namely, the ghdtwdls and chauUddrs, The 
nature of the 43 ghdt 7 i^li tenures has been described in a previous 
paragrajjh. The total number of ghdhvdls of all descriptions who 
are public servants in Bdnkurd District, exclusive of the recently 
annexed pargand of Mahisdra, is returned as fmtler : — Sarddrs, \ 

sadidls^ 325; tahiddrs or ghdtwdls ^ 2699: total, 3155. Besides 
these there are many chattkiddrSy or village police, who also receive 
their wages from the produce of chdkrdn lands, a mode of remunera- 
tion which has been in existence from time immemorial. The 
panchaki or quit-rent system into vogue at a subsequent 

period, when totally rent-free grants were looked upon as an infringe- 
ment of the conditions on which a zaminddri was supposed to be 
held. The zaminddrs, on the one hand, wereVond of making grants 
of land rent-free to their relations and dependents, etc., and thereby 
securing a fi^iturc source of income to themselves in case they should 
be deprived of their zaminddiis; and the Government, o\i the other 
hand, was jealously on the alert to invalidate as man3i rent-free 
grants as came to its knowledge. Thus originated those classes of 
private service tenures and grants by the zaminddrs which are 
practically rent-free, but for which the grantees paid panchaks or 
quit^'fents in order to evade detection by Government officials. 
There are in some parts of the District brdhmottar lands, and other 
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tenures devoted to charitable or religious purposes, which still pay 
certain quit-rents to the zaminddrs. 

In a letter from the Rdjd of Bishnupgr to the Judge of Bdnkurd 
in 1845, he gives the following list and description of the various 
panchaki mahah which prevailed in the territory of his ancestors : — 
(i) Sendpati mahal—panchak paid for service lands held by the 
commanding officers of the army. (2) Makalberd mahai—’panchak 
paid for service lands held by the guards of Bishnupur fort. (3) 
Chharidhdri mahal—panchak paid for service lands held by the 
Rdjd’s macebearers. (4) Bakhshi mahal—panchak paid for service 
lands held by bakhshts or military paymasters. (5) Kdshtha-bhdnddr 
mahal—panchak paid for service lands held by the suppliers of fuel 
for the Rdjd’s palace. (6) Shagirli-pesha mahal—panchak paid for 
service lands held by private servants of the Rdjd, such as khdvds^ 
khidmatgdrs, ndmhdtds, gat aits ^ etc. (7) Krot mahal—panchak paid 
for service lands held by the court officials of the Rdjd, such as 
diwdn, etc. (8) Topkhdnd mahal—panchak paid for service lands 
held by the gunners. (9) Dom mahal—panchak paid for service 
lands held by drummers and musicians. (10) Kaharan mahal — 
panchak paid for service lands held by palanquin bearers, (ir) 
Khdtdli mahal—panchak paid for service lands held by coolies and 
labourers for working in the fort. (12) Ildtild mahal—panchak 
paid for the sites of tnarkets at Bishnupur. (13) Bctalabi mahal — 
panchak paid by lands granted by the Rdjd for charitable and 
religious purposes. The majority of these tenures have been 
abolished by the Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn ; but the service and rent- 
free panchaki lands granted by the Rdjd of Bishnupur for religious 
purposes have not been interfered with, though some of such 
service lands have lapsed to the proprietor of the estate on the 
decease of the servants who formerly enjoyed them. Panchaki 
Idkhirdj tenures are still to be found in pargond Bishnupur. 

Rent-free Tenures form the fifth and last class of landed estates 
in Bdnkurd District. Several varieties of this tenure exist, but none 
prevail to any considerable extent. Lands granted for religious 
purpose?^ such as brdhmottar, sivottar^ debottar, etc., by Hindus, and 
pirottar, chirdgdn^ etc., by Muhammadans, are found in many villages. 
Besides these there are several other rent-free tenures grant^ fo? 
charitable purposes, and numerous small rent-free holdings, which 
do not appear to have been assigned for any special purpos^^ All 
these grants have virtually been protected by the law of limitation 
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(Act xiv. of 1859, and its amending Act, No. ix. of 1871); 
and the rulings of the High Court have now finally decided that 
twelve years' possession of rent-free lands bars the proprietor of the 
estate in which they are situated from resigning them ; but that in 
the case of an auction purchaser of any such estate, the cause of 
action begins anew, and the said period of limitation commences to 
run from the date of such purcha e. Rent-free tenure holders, 
whether paying panchak or not, have several classes of rayats directly 
under them, and in some cases middle-men, generally mukarratiddrs 
or tdlukddrs, to whom the rayats holding or cultivating the said lands 
pay their rent. Some proprietors of small rent-free holdings are 
simple cultivators, who either cultivate their rent-free lands them- 
selves, or sub-let them to a jotdTir ur bhdg jofddn 

Rates of Rent. — The ordinary rates of rent prevailing in the 
Bishnupur estate for. the different qualities of land, at or about the 
time of the Permanent Settlement (1793), are returned as follows: — 
Sdli jol, or low marshy rice land — ist class, Rs. 2. 6. o a bighd, or 
14s. 3d. an acre j 2d class, Rs. i. 14. o a Mg/td, or iis. 3d. an acre ; 
3d class, Rs. I. 10. o a Ing/id, or 9s. 9d. an acre. Sdti kandli, or low 
rice land bordering on river banks or marshes, or lying between 
high lands — ist class, Rs. 2. 2. o per bighd, or 12s. 9d. an acre; 2d 
class, Rs. I. 14. o a bighd, or iis. 3d. an acre ; 3d class, Rs. i. o. o a 
bighd, or 9s. an acre. Salt math, or large flai plains growing dm^n 
or winter rice — ist class, Rs. i. 14. o a bighd, or iis. 9<!l. aif acre; 
2d class, Rs. I. 10. o a bighd, or 9s. 9d. an acre; 3d class, Rs. i. 
8. o of 9s. an acre. Sdli karpa, low marshy lands growing dman 
or winter rice — 1st class, Rs. 2. 2. o a bighd^ or 12s. 9d. an acre ; 2d 
class, Rs. 2. o. o a bighd, or 12s. cd an acre ; 3d class, Rs. i. 10. o a 
bighd, or 9s. 6d. an acre. Sdli matidl, plain marshy land, black 
soil, growing winter rice — ist class, Rs. 2. o. o per highd^ or 12s. 
an acre ; 2d class, Rs. i. 8. o a bighd, or 9*. an acre ; 3d class, Rs. 
I. 7. o a bighd, or 8s. 7-^d. an acre. Sdli garanji, or sloping rice 
land — ist class, Rs. i. o. o a bighd^ or 6s. an acre; 2d class, Rs. o. 
12, o a bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre ; 3d class, Rs. o. 8. o u bighd, or 
3s. an acre. Nij sond, land growing dus or autumn ri<;e, with a 
3 2con<? or winter crop of pulses or oil-seeds — ist class, Rs. 3. 4. o 
a biglid, or 19s. 6d. an acie ; 2d class, Rs. 2. 10. od.bighd, or 15s. 9d. 
an ac:*^; 3d class, Rs. i. 8. o a big/id, or 9s. an acre. Sond karpa, 
or s^id lands of the first quality, growing the finer qualities of rice, 
sugar-cane, cotton, peas, mustard-seed, etc. — ist class, Rs. 4. 10. o 
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a highd^ or 7 s. gd. an acre ; 2d class, Rs. 4. 4. o a dighd, or 
jCi, 5s. 6d. an acre; 3d class, Rs. 4. o. o a l^ighd, or £1, 4s. od. 
an acre, Sond ikshu, or sond land partiqalarly suited for sugar-cane 
cultivation, but also growing rice of good quality, cotton, pulses, 
etc. — ist class; Rs. 3. 8. o Sibighdy ox jQiy is. od. an acre; 2d 
class, Rs. 3. 4. o a blghd^ or 19s. 6d. an acre ; 3d class, Rs. 2. 12. o 
a bighdy or 16s. 6d. an acre. Sond do karpa^ or land growing two 
superior crops in the year — ist class, Rs. 7. 5. o a bighd^ ox 2^ 
3s. lod. an acre ; 2d class, Rs. 6. 8. o2i.bighd, or jQ i, 19s. od. an acre ; 
3d class, Rs. 5. 12. o a bighd, or £1, 14s. 6d. an acre. Je ddngd, 
or high dry land growing pulses, hemp, and oil-seeds — ist class, 
Rs. 3. 4, o a bighdj or 19s. 6d. an acre; 2d class, Rs. 2. 12. o a 
bighd, or i6s. 6d. an acre; 3d class, Rs. 2. 9. o a bighd, or 15s. 4d. 
an acre. Je karpa^ or cotton land — 1st class, Rs. 3. ii. o a bighd^ 
or 2S. id. an acre; 2d class, Rs. 3. 4. o a bighd^ or 19s. 6d. 
an acre; 3d class, Rs. 2. 13. o a bighd, or i6s. lod. an acre. Bdstu, 
or land upon which the homestead is built, Rs. 8. 6. o a bighd^ or 
IIS. od. an acre. Udbdstu^ or land surrounding the homestead, 
Rs. 2. I. o a bighd^ or 12s. 4d. an acre; vegetable land, Rs. 6. 8. o 
a bighd^ or;^i, 19s. od. an acre. Bdnsberd^, or bamboo land, Rs. o. 
12. o a bighd^ or 4s. 6d. an acre. Fdn baraj\ or betel enclosures, 
Rs. 18. 4. o a bighd^ or ;£’5, 9s. 6d. an acre. Til ddngd, or high dry 
fend producing til s«ed, Rs, o. 5. o a bighd, or is. lo^d. an acre. 
Kaldt ddf'tgd^ high dry land on which biri kaldi, a kind of pulse, is 
grown, Rs. o. 12. o a bighd^ or 4s. 6d. an acre. Saris hd ddngd, high 
dryland producing sarishd or mustard-seed, Rs. o. 12. o‘’a bighdy 
or 4s. 6d. an acre. Musuri ddngdy high dry land producing musuri 
kaldi, another kind of pulse, Rs. o. 8. o a highd, or 3s. an acre. 
Bdgdt, or orchard land on which fruit-trees, such as mango, guava, 
jack, etc., are grown, Rs. o. 4. o a bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. 
Puskami, or sites of tanks, Rs. o. 4. o a bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. 
Nil ddngd, high lands growing indigo, Rs. o. 5. o a bighd, or 
IS. lo^d. an acre. 

These were the ordinary rates prevailing at the end of the last 
century,, and the Collector states that no marked change has taken 
place in the rates of rent since the Permanent Settlement The 
landlords, however, have benefited by lands which have improvecf 
and passed from one class into another, and so now pay a higher 
rate. In a few places there* have been enhancements un<iK'r the 
provisions of Act x. of 1859 ; but nothing approaching to a general 
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rise of rent has taken place, as in some other Districts. In July 
1872 the Government of Bengal called for a report showing the 
ordinary rates of rent paid by the cultivators ; and the Collector, in 
August 1872, returned the prevailing rate§ as under. The lowest 
rates exhibit the quit-rents paid by ghdiwdls for the service lands 
which they cultivate themselves, and the rents paid for jungle land, 
which is* very lightly assessed : — 

Sdli jol, pr low marshy rice land — ist class, from Rs. i. 8. o to 
Rs. 3. o. o a bighd, or from 9s. to i8s. an acre ; 2d class, from 
Rs. I. o. o to Rs. 2. 8. o a bighd, or from 6s. to 15s. an acre; 3d 
class, from Rs. o. 8. o to Rs. 2. o. o a highd, or from 3s. to 12s. an 
acre. Sdli kandli, or low rice land bordering on the banks of rivers 
or marshes, or lying between higli lands — ist class, from Rs. i. 8. o 
to JRs. 2. 9. o a bighd, or from 9s. to 1 5s. 4d. an acre ; 2d class, 

from Rs. i. 4. o to Rs. 2. 5. o a bighd, or from 7s. 6d. to 13s. lod. 

an acre ; 3d class, from Rs. r. o. o to Rs. i. 15. o a bighd, or from 
6s. to us. 7d. an acre. Sdli mdth, or large flat plains — ist class, 
from Rs. 1. 6. o to Rs. 2. 5. o a bighd, or from 8s. 3d. to 13s. lod. an 
acre ; 2d class, from Rs. i. o. o to Rs. 2. o. o a bighd, or from 6s. 

to I2S. an acre; 3d cl^ss, from Rs. o. 13. o to Rs. i. ii. o a bighd, 

or from 4s. lod. to los. id. an acre. Sdli ddngd, or high rice land — 
ist class, from Rs. i. o. o to Rs. 2. 7. o a bighd, or from 6s. to 
14s. 7d. an acre ; 2d class, from Rs. o. 13. <> to Rs. 2. 4. o a higkdl 
or from 4s. lod. to 13s. 6d. a bighd ; 3d class, from Rk. o.*9. o to 
Rs. I. 15. o an acre, or from 3s. 4d. to us. 7d. an acre. On all 
the above lands the dmo 7 i or winter rice is only grown. Nij sond, 
or land producing a crop of dus 01 autumn rice, and a second or 
winter crop of pulses or oil-se^ — ist class, from Rs. 2. 9. o to 
Rs, 6. 4. o a bighd, or from 155. 4d. to 17s. 6d. an acre ; 2d 
class, from Rs. 2. 2. o to Rs. 4. 6. o a bighd, or from 12s. 9d. to 
6s. 3d. an acre ; 3d class, from Rs.*i.*u. o to Rs. 3.. 6. o a 
bighd, or from los. id. tO;^i, os. 3d. an acre. Sond karpa, or send 
land of good quality, particularly suited for cotton cultivation, but 
also producing good rice, pulses, or oil-seeds — ist class, from Rs. 2. o. o 
to Rs. 6. 4. o a bighd, or from 12s. od. tO;j^i, 17s. 6d. an acre ; 2d 
class, from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. 5. 2. o a bighd, or from 9s. to ios. qd. 
an ^re ; 3d class, from Rs. o. 12. o to Rs. 4. 15. o a bighd, or from 
4S. 6d. to iQi, 9s. 7d, an acre. Sond ikshu, or sond land of good 
quifity, particularly suited for sugar-cane cultivation, but also pro- 
ducing good rice, pulses, and oil-seeds — ist class, from Rs. 3. o. o. 
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to Rs. 6. 4. o d^bigMy or from rSs. to £1, 17s. 6d. an acre; 2d 
class, from Rs. 2. o. o to Rs. 4. 12. od^bighd^ or from 12s. tO;^ i, 8s. 6d. 
an acre ; 3d class, from Rs. i. o. o to Rs. 4. 8. o a highd^ or from 
6s. tO;^ I, 7s. od. an acr9. Sond do karpa^ or land growing two crops 
a year, generally one of cotton and one of pulses or oil-seeds — ist 
class, from Rs. 5. 12. o to Rs. 9. p. o. a bighd^ or from;£i, 14s. 6d. 
t0;^2, 14s. od. an acre; 2d class, from Rs. 4. 9. o to ,Rs. 8. o. o 
per bighd^ or from 7s. 7d. tO;^2, 8s. od. an acre ; ^ class, from 
Rs. 3. 13. o to Rs. 6. 14. o a highd^ or from;^ i, 2s. lod. tO;^2, is. 3d. 
an acre. Sond do ikshu^ or land yielding two crops a year, generally 
one of sugar-cane and another of pulses or oil-seeds — ist class, from 
Rs. 4. 8. o to Rs. 9. o. o. a bighd, or from ;^i, 7s. od. to 2, 14s. od. 
an acre ; 2d class, from Rs. 3. 7. o to Rs. 8. o. o a bighd^ or from 
^i,^os. 7d. to ^£2, 8s. od. an acre; 3d class, from Rs. 3. o. o to 
Rs, 6, 14. o a bighdy or from 18s. tO;^2, is. 3d. an acre, /e ddngdy 
high dryland producing pulses, hemp, and oil-seeds — ist class, from 
Rs. 2. 8. o to Rs. 3. 15. o a bighd^ or from 155. to 3s. 7d. an 
acre; 2d class, from Rs. i. 15. o to Rs. 3. 7* o a bighd^ or from 
IIS. 7 d. to os. 7d. an acre; 3d class, from Rs. i. 10. o to 
Rs. 3. o. o a blghd, or from 9s. 9d. to i8s. an acre. Pdn baraj or 
pdn enclosures — ist class, from Rs. 20. 8. o to Rs. 38. 14. o a bighd^ 
or from 3s. od. to ;;^i i, 13s. 3d. an acre ; 2d class, Rs. 16. o. o 
a.-bigkdy or ^£4^ i6s. <»d. an acre ; 3d class, Rs. 12. o. o a btgM, or 
j£^, i2S. od. an acre. Til ddngdy high dryland producing til seed, 
from Rs. o. 4. o to Rs. i. 6. o a bighd, or from is. 6d. to 8s. 3d. an 
acre. Kaldi ddngdy high dry land on which biri kaldi^ a kind of 
pulse, is grown, from Rs. o. 2. o to Rs. 1. 10. o a bighd^ or from pd. 
to 9s. pd. an acre. Musuri ddngdy high dry land producing musuri 
kaldi, another kind of pulse, from Rs. o. 9. o to Rs. 1. 10. o a biglid, 
or from 3s. 4^d. to 9s. pd. an acre. Sarishd ddngd, high dry land 
'prodncing sarishd or rhukard oil-seed, from Rs. o. 13. o to Rs. 1. 10. o 
Sibighd, or from 4s. lojd. to 9s. pd. an acre. Bdgdt, or orchard land 
producing fruit-trees, such as mango, guava, jack, plantains, etc., 
from Rs, o. 2. o to Rs. o. 4. o a highd, or from pd. to is. 6d. an acre. 
Indigo lapds, Rs. o. 6. o a bighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre. Hemp lands, 
Rs. o. 8. o a bighd, or 3s. an acre. Mulberry lands, for providing ^ 
food for silkworms — ist class, from Rs. 2. 8. o to Rs. 3. o. o a bighd^ 
or from 15s. to i8s. an acre ; 2d class, from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. 2. o. o 
a bighd, or from 9s. to 12s. an acre. Vegetable gardens, T*om 
Rs. 3. o. o to Rs. 7. o. o a bighd, or from i8s. to ;^2, 2s. od. an acre. 
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Manures. — Manure, consisting of rich black mud scraped from 
the bottoms of tanks or reservoirs, with ashes and stubble, is used 
for the rice fields ; with an addition of cow-dung for send lands grow- 
ing the more valuable crops. The CollecU)r states that about 40 
maunds a bighd^ or about 88 hundredweights an acre, would be a 
liberal allowance of manure for rice land ; : nd about 80 maunds 
a bighd^ or 176 hundredweights an acre, for soud land producing a 
crop of sugatj^alie. The cost of manuring would be about 1 2 dnnds 
a bighd^ or 4s. 6d. an acre, in the case of rice lands ; and about Rs. 1/8 
a bighd^ or 9s. an acre, in the case of sugar-cane lands. 

Irrigation is necessary for all descriptions of crops in Bdnkuri 
District, and is carried on by moTiis of wells and tanks, or streams 
and natural water-courses where* liu'se arc available. The Collector 
states that it is difficult to estimate the cost of irrigating a bighd of 
ground, as the facilities for irrigation vaiy^ considerably in different 
parts of the District. It might be, however, approximately stated 
to vary from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2/8 per bighd ^ or from 9 s. to 15s. an 
acre, for rice land; and from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 a bighd, or from i8s. 
to^i, 1 6s. od. an acre, for sugar-cane kind. The average cost of 
digging and constructi^jg a well in Bdnkurd District varies from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 1 5, or from ^ i tO;j^ i, 1 os. ; but irrigation by means of 
wells is not carried on to any great extent. The usual process of 
irrigation is thus described by Colonel Cas^rell in his Revenue 
Survey Report : — ‘ A small ridge or bdndh is raised round eacli plot 
or field after the ground is considered sufficiently iiloughed ; the 
cultivator then lets in water from the tank, reservoir, or dammed-up 
stream or khdl in which he has h^s water supply. This water is 
allowed to stand some time, to ibsist in decomposing the dhdn 
stubble and roots of the previous year, and to incorporate them 
and the manure more intimately wuth the soil.’ Sail or rice lands 
are usually allowed to remain fallow every tfiird or fourth year ; and 
the Collector estimates that one-fifth or one-sixth of the total area 
of sdli lands lies fallow every year. Sond lands are never allowed 
to remain uncultivated. 

Rotation of Crops is observed on all lands growing ^jiigar-cane 
and other exhausting crops. The common rotation is as follows : — 
Afte * cutting a crop of sugar-cane in February or March, the plough 
is passed through the field, and a crop of til seed is sown, which is 
cut^d garnered in May or June. The soil is then well ploughed, 
and in June or July is sown with dus or autumn rice, which is reaped 
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in September or October. After the rice crop is off the ground, the 
field is again ploughed twice, and a crop of mustard (often mixed 
with peas) is sown. These crops ripen and are cut in January or 
February, when the fields is again well manured and ploughed, ready 
for another crdp of sugar-cane, which is planted about April. In 
some parts cotton alternates with sugar-cane after the mustard is 
cleared off the ground. 

Natural Calamities. — Drought is the only naturajj calamity to 
which Bdnkurd is subject ; and the Collector reports- that the District 
suffers in this respect every second or third year. Indiscriminate 
jungle clearing has been ascribed as the cause of the falling off in 
the local rainfall. The average annual rainfall, however, between 
1859 and 1872 was nearly five inches in excess of the average 
annual rainfall between 18^9 and 1858. Other calamities besides 
drought are of so rare occurrence as to require no notice. There 
is no important embankment or other protective work against 
floods in Binkuri; and the Collector states that no flood has 
occurred within the experience of the present generation on a scale 
sufficiently large to affect the general prosperity of the District 
Inundations, however, occur every year, o\ying to the suddenness 
with which the rivers and streams rise in the rainy seasons ; and the 
lands bordering on the rivers suffer accordingly, — so much so, that 
in many places they •« are permanently allowed to remain waste 
and unculti'v^ated. Drought in Binkurd District arises solely from 
a deficiency in the local rainfall, and not from the failure of the 
rivers or streams to bring down their usual supply of water. Nothing 
has been done to guard against this calamity, the only remedy for 
which is the construction of irrigation canals and works for the 
storage of water. Such works would not only afford a safeguard 
against drought, but would also, by means of irrigation, impart in- 
creased productive power to those lands which are now generally in 
want of water, and be the means of bringing large tracts of jungle 
lands under cultivation. The quantity of low marshy lands in 
Bdnkurd District retaining moisture for a considerable time is very 
small as pompared with the uplands ; and in a year of drought 
no increased fertility of the marshes could compensate for the 
loss of the crops on the higher lands. Excepting the 

last year of serious general drought in Bdnkurd District was in 
1851. In that year common rice sold at Rs. 3/5 a maund, oKvps. 
a hundredweight ; common unhusked rice, Rs. 2/9 a maund, or 7s. 
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a hundredweight; and Indian corn, Rs. 1/8 a maund, or 4s. 2d. a 
hundredweight. 

The Famine of 1866.— rThe Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the famine of 1866 returned the average 
monthly rates at which coarse rice was selling in 1866 as follows : — 
January, 15 sers (of 2 lbs.) per rupee, or 7s. 5d. a hundredweight ; 
February, 13 per rupee, or 8s. ych hundredweight; March, 12 J 
sers per rui^^e, or 8s. iid. a hundredweight; April, ii| sers per 
rupee, or 9s. 5d. a hundredweight; May, 10 sers per rupee, or 
IIS. 2d. a hundredweight; June, 7^ sers per rupee, or 14s. ird. a 
hundredweight; July, sers per rupee, or 17s. od. a hundred- 
weight; August, 6 sers per rupee, or i8s. 8d. a hundredweight; 
September, 5:J: sers per rupee, 6r ^i, is. 4CI. a hundredweight; 
October, 15 J sers per rupee, ur 7s. 4d. a hundredweight; Novem- 
ber, 17 sers per rupee, or 6s. 7d. a hundredweight; December, no 
return. In 1871 the Collector reported to me that prices had not 
yet returned to the ordinary rates prevailing before the famine. 
The following brief account of the effects of the famine in Binkuri 
District is condensed from the District Narrative in the Report of 
of the Famine Commissioners : — 

The jungly western tract bordering on Mdnbhiim suffered most 
severely from the famine ; in the north-eastern portion, adjoining 
IJardwdn District, its effects were not felt to ar^ serious extent. In 
ordinary years, Bdnkurd exports small quantities of rice. to HugH 
and Midnapur. In 1865 these exports were much larger than usual, 
on account of the deficiency of the crop in Midnapur ar.d Manbhiim. 
The price of rice throughout the whole of 1865 high as com- 
pared with previous years. In January, coarse rice was selling at 
25 sers for the rupee, or 4s. 5 Id. a hundredweight, instead of 32 and 
and 31 sers for the rupee, or 3s. 6d. or 3s. 7d. a hundredweight, 
which is the usual price in that month. In Aif^ust the rate rose to 
22 sers for the rupee, or 5s. id. a hundredweight, against 32 sers per 
rupee, or 3s. 6d. a hundredweight, as in previous years. In September 

1865, when the failure of the coming winter crop had become a 
certainty, a sudden rise in price took place, to 15 sers for the rupee, 
or 7 s. 5d. a hundredweight ; and the same price ruled in January 

1866. *^In February 1866, a violent outbreak of cholera took place 
at Bishnupur town, induced probably by insufficient food. Prompt 

assistance was afforded by Government, and stringent 
measures taken for improving the sanitary state of the town. In 
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March the death-rate in Bishnupur town had fallen to 1 1 per diem. 
Distress, however, continued to increase throughout the western 
portion of the District ; and the middle and lower classes suffered 
severely from want of tl^e ordinary necessaries of life. The weaving 
j^opulation of liishnujjur and the neighbouring villages were the 
worst off. De]>rived of a market for the produce of their ordinary 
Jaboiir by the general distress, and unable to compete in field work 
with those whose daily occupation was agricultural Jjabour, their 
condition was miserable. The agricultural labourers who live by 
wages were but a few degrees better off ; even their labour, when 
employed, scarcely yielded enough for the support of the working 
man himself, and left no surplus for wife and children. 

The distress gradually spread over the south and west ; and in 
March the Collector held a public meeting at the town of Bdnkur^ 
at which subscriptions were raised, and employment was provided 
for applicants for relief, by the construction of a tank at the civil 
station. The construction of a second tank was undertaken by a 
native gentleman at his own expense. Rice was imported from 
Calcutta, and retailed to the labourers on the relief works at cost 
price, viz. lo sers for the rupee, or iis. 2d. a hundredweight ; but 
this did not cause any reduction in the market rates. An average 
number of 500 men was daily employed from the i8th March to the 
24th April. The reh’ef work, however, was soon obliged to be dis- 
continued from want of funds ; and the Collector sent 400 of the men 
to work on the chord line of the East Indian Railway beyond 
Rdnfganj, where labour was required. This measure, however, did 
not succeed. The men returned in batches, complaining that pay- 
ments were made by the piece, and that the standard of work was 
so high that in their emaciated condition they found it impossible 
to earn more than two dnnds or threepence a day, a sum which 
was not sufficient to support them at the ruling price of rice. 

At the end of May, on the application of the Judge of the Dis- 
trict, the Government made a grant of ^£500 for relief in Bdnkuri, 
from the balance of the North-Western Provinces Relief Fund. 
This grajit was devoted by the Committee entirely to the importa- 
tion of rice from Calcutta, and its sale at cost price. These sales 
were carried on in the town of Bdhkurd from June to Novemtoer, at 
the rate of 10 sers for the rupee, or ns. 2d. a hundredweight, with 
the exception of one month (August), when it was 8 sers for the 
rupee, or 14s. od. a hundredweight The sales were limited to 4 
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dnnds or 6d. worth daily to ench apidicant. Up to July, payment 
for labour on the Committee’s works had been made in rice ; from 
that month, mor cy payments were substituted. Charitable relitjf to 
the helpless who were unable to work was rtf first given in the shape 
of uncooked rice, but the Committee were soon driven to adopt the 
system of cooked rations, at the rate of 6 chhaidh or 12 ounces for 
each adult, besides a little pulse, etc. On the 13th July the 

Committee ^recorded, * There is actually no rice in the Bdnkurd 
Bdzdr, and the j^eople are entirely supported at present \)y the rice 
which they purchase daily from the Committee.’ On the 23d July 
there were 4880 persons purchasing rice at the Committee’s sa\es in 
Ednkurd town, 320 receiving gratuitous relief in the town from the 
Committee, and 300 from privafe charity. The Committee applied 
for a further grant of ;^iooo towards the purchase of rice fox sales, 
and early in August the application was met by a grant of j^soo. 
Up to this time the Committee’s relief operations had been con- 
fined to the town of Bdnkurd. Early in August a .special subscrip- 
tion was raised for the Bishnu[)iir weavers, who were reported * in 
terrible destitution,’ for the purpose of supjdying them with capital 
for carrying on their tr^de, and for purchasing the produce of their 
raaniifacture. Besides private subscriptions, the Committee re- 
quested a special grant of ;^5oo for the relief of the Bishnupur 
weavers, and received a sum of ^£200 befoie the end of August. 
The relief afforded to Bishnupur, how^ever, was too lafb, and the 
emigration, suffering, and mortality were very great. K ice was also 
sent to*Gauringdihi in August, and operations commenced by the 
supply of 040 persons daily. 

On the 23d August the Commitiee applied for another grant of 
;^iooo, as distress was increasing on all sides, and numbers were on 
the roads dying from exhaustion, not being able to reach the relief 
depots. In reply to this application, the Commissioner pointed out 
that;3fi2oo bad already been granted for Bankura and Bishnupur, 
and that the private subscriptions amounted to only £^00, He 
had no returns of the number of paupers fed, and in the absence of 
further details he hesitated to apply to the Board of Revenue for 
further relief funds, but would do so, if necessary, on receipt of 
furth^t details. In reply, the Committee, on the 14th September, 
strongly urged the necessity of a further grant of ;^5oo, to enable it 
to (^^Vrry on the relief centres in the interior, wheie the requirements 
were increasing. The Commissioner supported the application j and 

VOL. V, , s 
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a further sum of was soon afterwards received from the Cal- 

cutta Relief Committee. 

Altogether, four relief depots were opened in the District, — one at 
Biinkurd town, another a village three miles distant, a third at 
Bishnupur, and a fourth at Gauringdihf In September, the autumn 
or rice harvest brought prices down to 12 sers for the rupee, or 
9s. 4d. a hundredweight. Relief operations were suspended early 
in November, except in Bishnupur, where they were c^tinued till 
nearly the end of November, when they were finally closed, ii 
deserted children being sent to the missionary schools. The total 
sum i)laccd at the disposal of the Committee was as follows : — From 
the Board of Revenue, ;^i2oo; from Calcutta Relief Committee, 
;;^iooo ; private subscriptions (including those for Rdnfganj), ;^844, 
I2S. : total, j;^3044y 12s. The sales of rice amounted to ^^1742, 
I os. The total number of pau[)ers relieved (including Rdniganj) was 
as follows : — July, 5000 ; August, 5175 ; September, 8223 ; October, 
14,818, — after which operations were gradually contracted. 

Famine Warnings. — The Collector states that in his opinion 
relief operations by Government would become necessary when 
j)rices rise to double their ordinary rate. Coarse rice selling at Rs. 
2/8 a maund, or 6s. lod. a hundredweight, in January or February* 
soon after the rea])ing of the winter harvest, should be considered as 
a warning of the a])pro;ach of famine later in the year. The price in 
January 1866 was Rs. 2/10 a maund, or 7s. 2d. a hundredweight. 
Bdnkura District chiefly depends on the dman or winter rice harvest. 
A/^s or autumn rice is also largely cultivated ; but while 'a good 
dman croj) would compensate for the loss of the di/s, and enable the 
people to live through the year without famine, the dt/s harvest 
could never make up for an almost total loss of the dman crop. 
The means of transit at the disposal of the District, if used in good 
time, are, in the opinion of the Collector, sufficient to avert the 
worst consequences of any future famine, by importation from other 
parts. The Trunk Road from Rdmganj to Orissa passes through the 
District; but the nearest railway station is at Rdnfganj, thirty miles 
distant frqm the headquarters station of Bdnkuri, and more than 
sixty miles from the farther end of the District. The railway, with 
its continuation the Orissa Trunk Road, would afford facilitife for 
the importation of food supplies, but would not guard against the 
danger of the isolation of parts of the District situated away fi;om 
the line of the Trunk Road. These outlying tracts are ill provided 
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with means of communication with other parts of the District, and 
need both roads and bridges. The Collector * suggests as measures 
to be adopted fo: mitigatmg the evils of himine, the construction of 
irrigation works by Government, and grafts in aid to the landed 
proprietors for a similar purpose, together with the promotion of 
emigration. 

Foreign AND Absentee Proprikt'^rs. — la 1871 there were three 
European tandholders registered as proprietors on the rent-roll of 
the District, the amount of land revenue payable by them being 
;^i4, IIS. 6d. The Muhammadan proprietors numbered 193, pay- 
ing a Government land revenue of only 4s. lod. In that 

year (1870-71) the total number of [jroprietors entered on the Dis- 
trict rent-roll was 1513, and the ^ -lal land revenue collected was 
;^45,iio. It does not appeal that any portion of the District is 
held by absentee proprietors, as the Mahdraji of Bardwdn, with 
his residence and large estates in the neighbouring District, can 
hardly be ]:)laced in that class. 

Roaj’js and Means of Communication. — Four main lines of 
roads traverse the District. One running northwards from Bdnkurd 
town connects the civil station with the railway at Rdnfganj. A 
second, also from Bankurd town, runs north-east to Sondmukhi, now 
in Bardwdn District, thence to Khandghosh and on to Bardwdn 
town. The third is part of the old Milila;^ Grand Trunk Road* 
from Calcutta to the North-Western Provinces. It enters Bdnkurd 
District from Bardwdn near the village of Banidpukur, and, travers- 
ing the southern half of the District, runs in a north-westerly direc- 
tion nearly parallel to and soiuh of the Dhaikisor, and, passing 
through Banidpukur, Bishnupiir, Pa‘:pur, Kdmdrbdrid, Ondd, Bdn- 
kurd, and Chatna, enters Mdnbhum District near the village of 
Raghundthpur. The fourth is the continu.'ition of the road from 
Rdnfganj to Midnapur, and thence on to* (Ji*issa, and strikes off 
from the old Military Grand Trunk Road at Bishnupur. . This line 
from Rdnfganj to Midnapur is the only imperial road in Bdnkurd 
District, and is under the management of the Public Works Dej^art- 
ment. The average annual cost of its repairs is about 
Numbers of pilgrims annually traverse this road on their way to the 
greaf^ temple of Jaganndth at Puri, in Orissa. Besides these main 
lines, numerous common cart roads and tracks intersect the District, 
rendering the transit of light loads by carts or pack bullocks easy in 
the cold and hot weather. They are, however, impassable for 
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traffic in the rains. Excellent facilities exist for road-making in 
Bdnkurd District, the^ laterite formation affording an inexhaustible 
supply of good metalling. No market, of any importance has 
recently sprung up along pr near the principal routes of traffic. 

Thk Manufactures of Bdnkurd District consist principally of 
silk and cotton weaving. Bishnupur town, the ancient capital of the 
District under its native chiefs, contains a large weaving population, 
and is noted for its manufacture of prettily embroidered j*silk scarfs, 
plain and floweretl sans or dress pieces for women, a purple-dyed 
cloth called dhupchJuiyd^ and other silk cloths, vieiiig in quality and 
fineness with those of Murshidabdd. A cloth called khutni, a mix- 
ture of silk and cotton, is also largely manufiictured, the warp being 
of silk and the woof of cotton thread." Tasar silk cloths are woven 
at the village ofBarjoni Lac dye and shellac are also manufac- 
tured. The lac in its crude state sells at from three to four sers per 
rupee, or from threepence to fourpence a ])Oiind. (Ireat numbers 
of stone plates, cups, etc. are carved in Bishniqnir town by stone 
cutters. The stone is brought from Mdnbhdm District in roughly 
cut blocks of various sizes ; it is of a light greyish or slaty colour, 
close-grained and comj)act:, and cuts easily. These plates and cups 
sell for from three pies to four dnnds, or from ^d. to 6d. each, and 
are in very general use. Sugar is refined, but only for home 
consumption ; that which is exported is sent away after the first 
crystallization, as raw sugar. 

The social condition of the manufacturing classes is not prosper- 
ous. The introduction of the cheaper l^mglish piece goods has 
caused the weaving manufacture to fall off, and there is now but 
little demand for native-made cloth. Most of the manufactures are 
carried on by workmen under a system of advances made by 
mahdjafis or caiiitalists, and very seldom by the people on their own 
account. The mahdjans generally advance the raw materials and 
a sum of money to the workmen. When the articles for the manu- 
facture of which the advance was given are made and ready for 
delivery, the manufiicturers are bound to sell them at wholesale 
market rat^s to the merchants from whom they received the advance. 
The mahdjan, on receiving the goods, deducts the value of the raw 
materials and the amount of money advance, with interest, anA the 
balance of the price that remains is handed over to the manu- 
facturer. There are no cases of ancient manufactures having d^ed 
out, nor are there any legends of ancient processes of manufacture 
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which are now no longer made use of. The weaving trade, how- 
ever, as stated above, has greatly declined in late years, on account 
of the competition of English goods. 

The following table shows the nun^er of skilled workers, 
mechanics, and artisans in Binkurd District, under their respective 
trades, as returned by the Census of 1872, making a total of 14,234 
adult males, or 8*56 per cent, of tho total adult male population of 
the District: — 

Manufacturing Classes and Artisans of Bankura District. 


Male Adults. 

Male Adults. 

Male Adults. 

Indigo manufac- 


Potters, , 

1215 

C otton weavers, . 

6685 

turers, 

4 

( abinetmakci s, . 

167 

Coir wekver. 


Hrick-niasons 


Comb Mi dvcrs, 

8 

Shawl menders. 



28s 

Mat makers. 

129 

1 )yers, . 

50 

Stone-mnsons, 

24 

Fan makers, 

24 

'bailors, 

106 

Hrick makers, 


Basket n.'akcrs, 

377 

Gold lace makers, 


Sawyers, 

49 

'I'oy makers, 

5 

Shoemakers, 

5 A'> 

Carpenters, . 

507 

Bead miikt'rs, 


Ornament makers, 


'riiatchers, . 

82 

Mookah makers, . 

7 

'I'ajie makt-TS, 

5 

Painters, 


Musical instru- 


Net makers, 

18 

Well digger. 


ment makers, . 




Carl-builders, 


Lacquered ware 


*P.lanket makers, 

•47 

Boat-builder, 


makers, 


Bookbinders 


Blacksmiths, 

835 

Garland niakens, . 

221 

fris), 

4 

Braziers, 

770 

Turners. 

3 

Silk weavers, 

35 

Kalaigars, . 


Sliell carvers, 

228 



Goldsmiths, . 

833 

Workers in pith, . 

9 



Watchmakers, 


Cotton spinners, . 


Total, 

14.231 


CoMMERCE*AND Trade. — ^I'he local manufactures suffice to meet 
the local demand, and a considerable surplus is left over for export to 
other Districts and to Calcutta. The staple produce of the District, 
viz. rice, is also more than sufficicn^^ for all local wants, and the sur- 
plus is exported to neighbouring parts, principally to Hugh and Mid- 
napur. Besides rice, the other chief articles of export are oil-seeds, 
lac, cotton and silk cloth, silk cocoons, etc. The principal articles 
received in exchange for the commodities exported from the Dis- 
trict are English piece goods, salt, tobacco, spices, cocoa-nuts, and 
pulses of different kinds. The principal seats of commerce are the 
towns of Bdnkurd and Bishnupur, and the villages of R^jgrim and 
Barjor£. Trade is carried on chiefly by means of permanent 
markets, but also through the medium of fairs and religious festivals. 
The Collector states that there is every reason to believe that the 
e\r'^rts are much greater than the imports, and that a considerable 
accumulation of coin is going on, in consequence of the balance of 
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trade being in favour of the district. Several of the mahdjans or 
traders are said to have amassed considerable wealth. 

Capital and Interest. — Accumulations of money obtained by 
trade are partly hoarded and partly employed as capital in trade 
and manufactures, and but rarely expended in the improvement of 
land. The current rates of interest prevalent in Bdnkurd District 
are as follow : — (i) In small loan transactions, in which the borrower 
pawns some article, such as ornaments or householcj- vessels, of 
greater value than the sum borrowed, the rate of interest varies 
from twelve to eighteen per cent. {2) In large transactions, when 
a mortgage on moveable property only is given, the interest is from 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent., as the security is not so easily 
realized in execution of a decree, owing to the facilities for remov- 
ing or alienating the projierty pledged. (3) In large transactions, 
where the lender is well secured by a mortgage on immoveable pro- 
perty, such as houses or lands, the interest is from nine to twelve per 
cent, (.t) Petty agricultural advances are made to the cultivators, 
either upon the j)ersonal security of the borrower in a current 
account, or with a lien upon the crops. The interest in these cases 
varies from eighteen to thirty-six i)er cent. , Six or seven per cent, 
per annum is considered a fair return for money invested in the 
purchase of land. There are no regular native banking establish- 
ments in Bdnkurd Dis^lrict, and loans are conducted by village shop- 
keepers Qi'^?fiaMJans, and by the zaminddrs themselves, who, almost 
without exception, coml)ine rice-dealing with money-lending. 

Imported Capital. — The Collector, in 1871, reported to me that 
only two indigo factories were conducted in the District under 
European management and with imported capital, but was unable 
to furnish any statistics regarding the amount of capital invested, 
the number of labourers employed, or the amount of profit derived 
from them. There arc no silk filatures or factories in Bdnkurd con- 
ducted by Europeans. 

Institutions. — A charitable dispensary at the civil station of 
Bdnkurd, partly supported by Government and partly by private 
subscriptions, a small public librar>% also at the town of Bdnkurd, 
and a few dharmsdids or resting-houses for travellers, are the only 
public institutions in the District. There is no newspaper or print- 
ing press in the District ; and the Collector states that a marked 
want of interest is shown by the people generally in any measivres 
calculated for their improvement. 
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Income of the District. — The estimated income of Bdnkura 
District, as calculated for the purposes of the Income Tax Act of 
1870, viz. the ti tal of al^ incomes over a year, is returned at 
;^2 24,ooo; but the amount of tax actually realized amounted to 
^^5441, 4s. od., which, at the rate of 3 J per cent, would represent a 
total income of only 7 5,000. In the following year, 1871-72, 
the rate of the tax was reduced to nne-thii.i of what it had been 
before, or*to per cent., and the minimum of incomes liable to 
assessment was raised to ^^75 i)er annum. The net amount of 
income tax realized in that year was ;^i3o8, 12s. od. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — Since Jkinkuri vv\as constitute^l a 
separate Collectorship in 1835-36, the District revenue has steadily 
increased. In 1835-36 the total re venue of the District amounted 
to 40,670, and the total civil exjaenditure to ^8006 ; in 
1^50-51 the revenue had increased to ^^50,736, and the civil 
expenditure to 7,511; in 1860-61 the revenue had risen to 
^60,072, and the civil expenditure to ;:^i9,426; while in 
1870-71 the total District revenue amounted to ^'69,130, and the 
civil expenditure to ;£‘25,44i. During the thirty-five years, thpre- 
fore, between 1835-36 and 1870-71, the District revenue rose from 
;;^4 o,67o to ;2^69 ,i3o, or an increase of 72 per cent., and the civil 
expenditure from ^8006 10^25,441, or an increase of 217 per cent. 

The tables on the two following pages ^how the l:)alance sheef 
of Bankura District in 1850-51 and 1870-71. The fi res -ish owing 
the land revenue, education, police, jails, and post offi^.e have been 
taken from the respective Departmental Reports for j 870-7 1 ; all the 
other figures have been furnished by the Collector in a special re})ort. 

I have no materials for showing the revenue and expenditure of 
Bdnkurd since 1870; and it must be remembered that the constitution 
of the District has recently (1872) undergone considerable change, 
owing to transfers to Bardwan on the east and annexations from 
Mdnbhum on the west. The area of the District, however, is at 
present almost exactly the same as it was before the change. 

The Land Tax. — While the general revenue of the District has 
increased by 38 per cent, within the twenty years between 1850-51 
and 187C-71 ; the Government land revenue has increased only 3 
per' cent, within the same period, or from ;^43,766 in 1850-51 to 
^^45,110 in 1870-71. Sub-infeudation of estates has rapidly gone 
on. In 1835-36, the first year in which Bdnkurd was constituted a 

[Sentence continued on p. 28-2. 



Balance Sheet of Bankura District for 1850-51. 


Revenue. 



Expenditure. 



Land Revenue, 


7 

. Land Revenue, 


8 

AbkiH, . . \ . 

7 

2 

1 AbkM, .... 

276 17 

8 

Post Office, , . " . 

300 6 

6 

■ Post Office, .... 

409 “ 

3 

Stamps, .... 

3.095 8 

4 

i Stamps, .... 

240 18 

0 

Judicial Charges General, 

169 17 

6 

Judicial Charges General, 

. 12,145 18 

7 

Revenue Charges General, 

28 12 

9 

Revenue Charges General, 

3,592 13 

10 

Civil Suits, .... 

73 14 

7 

Civil Suits, .... 

4 I 

3 

Law Charges, .... 

44 17 

4 i 

1 Law Charges, .... 

92 13 

0 

Education, .... 

85 5 

I 1 

j Education, «... 

294 ' 8 

I 



1 

Interest, .... 

. 22 II 

0 




Pensions, .... 

. 287 12 

2 




Charges General ; General Department, 

. 62 14 

0 




Khis Mahal Collections, 

43 6 

7 

Total, 

• ■ .^50,756 I 

1 

JO 1 

1 

Total, 

• 7 

I 
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Balance Sheet of Bankura District for iS 70-71. 




Revenue. 



1 


Expenditure. 



Land Revenue, 




;f45,110 2 

0 ! 

Land Revenue, 

• 


;^ 3.796 6 

0 

Stamps, 




6.787 4 

0 - 

Stamps, 



247 12 

0 

Excise, 




3.167 4 


Excise, . 



373 6 

0 

Education, 




1,668 II 

10' i 

Education, 



2,886 12 

3 

Police, . 






Police, . 



4.791 2 

0^ 

Post Office, 




751 0 

10 

* Post Office, 



9*3 *9 

6 

Income Tax, . 




5 . 44 * 4 

0 

Income Tax, 



24 S 12 

0 

Civil Justice, . 




2,407 16 

0 

Civil Justice, . 



8.555 *2 

0 

Criminal Justice, 




639 16 


Criminal Justice, 

• • 


416 6 

0 

Pound, 




199 0 

0 1 

Pound, . 



99 2 

0 

Ferry, . 




265 0 

0 

Ferry, . 



109 0 

0 

Tolls, . 




458 0 

0 ; 

Tolls, . 





Zamhuitjvi Post, 




IS8 10 

0 ■ 

Zaminddri Post, 



311 18 

0 

Medical, 






Medical, 



%^I9 10 

0 

Jail, . 




3ICR 6 

0 

i Jail, . 



1,441 18 

0 

Registration, 




300 8 

0 

; Registration, . 



00 

0 

Town Tax, 




909 18 

0 

1 Town Tax, 



319 2 

0 

Miscellaneous, . 




526 10 

0 

1 Miscellaneous, . 



390 8 

0 



TotAl, 

• 

/6g,i30 10 

« 

8 



Total, . 

^^25.441 13 

9 


' Schooling fees and fines, 

Co:Dt of the Regular I’olice only, excluding Municipal Police and the Village Watch. 


BALANCE SHEET FOR 1870-71. 
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separate Cpllectorship, the District contained altogether 56 estates, 
owned by 71 registered proprietors or coparceners, paying a total 
Government land revenue of ^^39,117, los. od. ; the average land 
revenue i)aid by each estate amounted to ^^698, los. 6d., and by 
each individual proprietor or coparcener to ^550, 19s. od. By 
1850 the number of estates had increased to 454, and the number 
of registered proprietors or coparceners to 850. [Gie total net 
Government land revenue amounted to ;£^42,534, 2s. od., equal to 
an average payment of;^93, 13s. 9d. from each estate, or;^5o, os. 9^d. 
from each pro])rietor or coparcener. In 1870-71 the number of 
estates had reached 905, and the number of individual proprietors and 
coparceners to 1351 ; the total Government land revenue amounted 
to ^45,1 10, equal to an average payment of;^49, i6s. lod. from each 
estate, or;i^33, 6s. 4d. by each individual proprietor or coparcener. 

Operation of the Rent Law. — Acts x. of 1859 and viii. 
(B.C.) of 1869 have been but little appealed to in Bdnkurd District. 
The number of rent cases and miscellaneous applications connected 
therewith, instituted under the provisions of this Act in different 
years, is returned by the Collector as follows : — In 1861-62, 1549 
original suits were instituted, besides 833 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1862-63 there were 905 original suits, besides 802 miscellaneous 
applications ; in 18^6-67 there were 1697 original suits, and 1437 
miscellaneous applications ; and in 1868-69, original suits, and 
1408 miscellaneous applications. 

Protection to Person and Property has been rendered more 
exact of late years. In 1835—36 there was only one magisterial and 
one revenue and civil court in the District ; in 1850, and also in 1862, 
there were four magisterial and thirteen revenue and civil courts ; 
in 1869, four magisterial and twelve revenue and civil courts ; and 
in 1870 there were seven magisterial and fifteen revenue and civil 
courts. The number of covenanted English officers resident in 
Bankurd District throughout the year was one in 1835-36, three in 
1850, 1862, and 1869, and five in 1870. 

Police Protection. — For police jiurposes, Bdnkurd District is 
divided into the following five police circles (thdnds) : — (i) Bdnkurd, 
(2) Ondd, (3) Bishnupur, (4) Chdtnd, and (5) Gangdjalghdti. The 
present police force of Bdnkurd District consists of three distinct 
bodies, namely, the regular or District police, a municipal jiolice 
for the protection of the towms, and a village watch or rural 
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police. The total strength and cost of maintenance of each of these 
bodies is as follows ; — 

The Regular 1 olice consisted of the following force at the end 
of 1872 : — I superior European officer or District Superintendent, at 
. a salary of Rs. 600 a month, or;^'72o a year ; 2 subordinate officers, 
at a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or ^120 a year; 36 
officers, at less than Rs. 100 a mon h, or ;^i2o a year, main- 
tained at a t'T'tal cost of Rs. 1190 a month, or 1428 a year, or an 
average pay of Rs. 31. 7. 3 a month, or ;^37, 12s. id. a year, for 
each subordinate officer; and 3 mounted and 154 foot, total 157 
constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1057 a month, or 

1 268, 8s. od. a year, or an average pay of Rs. 6. 1 1. 8 per month, or 
IS. 7 d. per year for each man. 'i'he other expenses connected 
with the District police are, — a sum of Rs. 100 a month, or 120 
a year, as travelling expenses for the Superintendent ; Rs. 290. 10. 8 
a month, or;^348, i6s. od. a year, for i)ay and travelling allowances 
of his establishment; and Rs. 351. 12. oa month, or;^422, 2s. od. a 
year, for contingencies and all other expenses, — bringing uj) the total 
cost of the regular police in Bdnkurd Distri('t in 1872 to Rs. 3649. 
6. 8 a month, or ;^4379, 6s. od. a year. The present area of 
Bdnkurd District is 1346 square miles, and the total po])ulation, as 
returned by the Census of 1872, is 526,772. Accordijig to these 
figures, the total strength of the regular polif'^ is one man to every 
6*86 square miles of the area, or one man to every 2^87 of the 
population. The annual cost of maintenance is equal to Rs. 32. 8. 8 
or ;£’3, 5s. id. per square mile of area, or Rs. o. i. 3 or ijd. 
per head of the population. In presenting the police statistics in 
each District Account, I have usual! v, for the sake of uniformity, 
taken the figures for the year 1871 ; but this and other Districts of 
the Bardwdn Division have undergone such considerable changes 
since 1871, by reason of transfers, etc., that ,0 give the police figures 
for that year would be to introduce an element of eiror. I have 
accordingly taken the figures from the R-eport of the Inspector- 
General of Police for 1872. 

THii Municipal Police at the end of 1872 consisted of a small 
force of 5 officers and 76 men, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 437 
a month, or ^£524, 8s. od. a year, defrayed by means of rates or 
duties levied upon householders or traders carrying on business 
witVi’^ municipal limits. The Census Report returns only two towms 
in Bdnkurd District, namely, Bdnkurd and Bishnupur, of over five 
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thousand inhabitants, which each form a municipality, the aggregate 
population of the two towns being 34,841. According to the 
Keport of the Inspector-General of Police, the total town populaticJn 
protected by municipal police is 38,000, or one policeman to every 
468 inhabitants. The cost of the municipal police in 1872, as com- 
pared with the town population, is Rs. o. 2. 3 or 3fd. per head of 
the population. 

7"he Rural Police or village watch consists of two bodies, the 
ghdtwdls and chaukuidrs^ maintained by service lands, which they 
hold either rent-free or at a light quit-rent, or by direct contributions 
of money or grain from the villagers, at an estimated total cost, 
including both sources, of Rs. 134,210, or 3,421. I have 
already described the duties of the g/idfwd/s and the nature of the 
tenure by which they hold their service lands. The total number 
of village police of all denominations in Bdnkurd District in 1872 
was 4715, equal to one man to every 0*28 of a square mile of area, 
or one man to every 112 of the population. Each village watchman 
has charge, on an average, of 22 houses, and receives an average pay 
in money or lands of Rs. 2. 5. 9 a month, or ^2, i6s. 8d. a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular District; police, the municipal or 
town police, and the rural constabulary, the machinery for protecting 
person and property in Bdnkurd District consisted, at the end of 
1872, of a total forcqvof 4992 officers and men, equal to an average 
of oite mmi to every 0*27 of a square mile as compared with the 
area, or one man to every 105 souls as compared with the popula- 
tion. The estimated aggregate cost, both Government and private, 
of maintaining this force in 1872 amounted to Rs. 15,270 a month, 
or a total for the year of ^18,324, 14s. od., equal to a charge of 
Rs. 136. 2. o or ;£‘i3, I2S. 3d. per square mile of area, or 8Jd. per 
head of the population. As compared wuth the population, the cost 
of the police of Bdnkurd is twenty-five per cent, higher than that of 
any other District of the Bardwdn Division. In Birbhiim District, 
wffiich is the next highest, the total cost is only 6^d. per head ; while 
in Midnapur District, which is the lowest, it is only 3 Jd. per head of 
the population. 

Working of the Police. — During the year 1872, 960 ‘ cognis- 
able^ cases were reported to the police, of wffiich 174 were ascer- 
tained to be false. Convictions were obtained in 217 cases, or 27*6 
per cent, of the ‘true* cases. In these cases, 718 persons ^ere 
placed on trial, and 452 finally convicted; proportion of persons 
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convicted of ^cognisable' offences, i to every 1165 of the popula- 
tion. Of non-cogni sable cases, 744 were instituted, in which pro- 
cess issued against ''-99 persons ; of whom 318, or 45 per cent, were 
convicted, — the proportion of persons convicy^d of ‘ non-cognisable ' 
offences being i to every 1656 of the population. 

The following details of the cases and convictions for different 
crimes and offences in 1872 are taken f-om the Report of the In- 
spector-General of Police for that yean The ‘ cognisable ' cases were 
as follow : — Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, 
safety, and justice — Offences against public justice, 3 cases, and 3 
convictions, in which 5 men were actually put on trial, and all con- 
victed; rioting or unlawful assembly, 16 cases, and 7 convictions, 
98 persons tried, and 83 finally coitx ictf i. Class 11 . Serious offences 
against the person — Murders, 6 »^ases, and i conviction, 14 persons 
tried, and i finally convicted ; attempted murder, i case, no con- 
viction ; culpable homicide, 2 cases, no conviction ; rape, 2 cases, 
no conviction ; concealment ofbirth, j case, no conviction ; attempted 
suicide, i case, and i j)erson convicted; grievous hurt, 15 cases, 
and 5 convictions, 19 persons tried, and 11 finally convicted ; hurt 
by dangerous weajjons, 20 cases, and 6 convictions, 2? j)ersons 
tried, and 6 finally convicted ; kiclna])ping or abduction, 4 cases, 
and I conviction, 4 persons tried, and 2 finally convicted ; wrongful 
conx^'-ncment or restraint, i case, no conviction^ criminal force to a 
public servant, or to a woman, or in attempt to commit 4 iliert,*etc., 
I case, and i conviction, 12 ]>ersons tried, and all finally convicted. 
Class III.' Serious offences against person or ];roperty — Dakdlii or 
gang robbery, 21 cases, and 5 conviction' , .j.3 persons tried, and 23 
finally convicted ; robbery with hurt, t c ase, no conviction ; robbery 
in dwelling-house, 4 cases, and i conviction, 2 persons tried, and i 
finally convicted ; other robberies, 3 cases, no conviction ; serious 
mischief, 6 ca.ses, and 2 convictions, 17 t)ersohs fried, and 15 finally 
convicted ; lurking house trespass or housebreaking, having made 
preparation for hurt, 392 cases, and 21 convictions, 51 persons 
tried, and 36 finally convicted; habitually receiving stolen pro- 
perty, I case, no conviction. Class IV. Minor offences against the 
person — Wrongful restraint, t 6 cases, and 4 convictions, 24 j)ersons 
tried, Ad 13 finally convicted. Class V. Minor offences against 
property — Lurking house trespass or housebreaking, 34 cases, and 
5 ccrvictions, 1 1 persons tried, and 5 finally convicted ; cattle 
theft, 13 cases, and 8 convictions, 17 persons tried, and 9 finally 
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convicted ; ordinary theft, 266 cases, and 54 convictions, 194 per- 
sons tried, and 99 finally convicted ; criminal breach of trust, 9 cases, 
land I conviction, 4 persons tried, and i- finally convicted ; receiving 
stolen property, 22 cashes, and 16 convictions, 29 persons tried, and 
20 finally convicted ; criminal house trespass, 14 cases, and 7 con- 
victions, 33 persons tried, and 24 finally convicted. Class VI. Other 
offences not specified above — ^Vagrancy and bad character, 53 cases, 
and 41 convictions, 52 persons tried, and 41 convi<!:|ed ; offences 
under the Excise Law, 25 cases, and 20 convictions, 43 persons 
tried, and 33 finally convicted ; public and local nuisances, 7 cases, 
and 7 convictions, 1 1 persons tried, and all convicted. Total, 960 
cases, and 217 convictions; excluding 174 false cases, the per- 
centage of cases convicted to total ‘ cognisable ’ cases, 27*6; 718 
persons tried, and 452 finally convicted; percentage of persons 
convicted to persons tried, 62*9. 

The number of cases instituted, and of persons tried and con- 
victed, in ‘ non-cogni sable ’ cases during 1872 is returned as fol- 
lows : — Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, etc. — 
Offences against public justice, 59 cases, 154 persons tried, and 120 
convicted ; offences by public servants, 2 cases, 3 men tried, and all 
convicted; perjury, false complaints, etc., 18 cases, 22 persons tried, 
and 12 convicted; forgery or fraudulently using forged documents, 
4 cases, 8 persons tried, and 2 convicted ; offences relating to weigh- 
ing and measuring, 3 cases, 10 persons tried, and 4 convicted; riot- 
ing or unlawful assembly, i case, 10 persons tried, and 2 convicted. 
Class II. Nil, Class III. Serious offences against propert) — Extor- 
tion, I case, no persons convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against 
the person — Hurt, 57 cases, 58 persons tried, and 33 convicted; 
criminal force, 467 cases, 209 persons tried, and 51 convicted. 
Class V. Minor offences against property — Cheating, 8 cases, 8 per- 
sons tried, no convictibn ; criminal misappropriation of property, 4 
cases, 10 persons .tried, and 3 convicted ; criminal breach of trust 
by public servants, bankers, etc., 1 case, i person tried, no convic- 
tion ; simple mischief, 24 cases, 43 persons tried, and 26 convicted. 
Class VI. Other offences not specified above — Offences relating to 
marriage, 20 cases, 15 persons tried, and 2 convicted ; criminal 
breach of contract, i case, i person tried, no conviction ; defama- 
tion, 4 cases, 3 persons tried, no conviction ; intimidation and insult, 
8 cases, 10 persons tried, and 4 convicted ; offences under chapters 
xviiL, XX., xxi., and xxii., Criminal Procedure Code, 16 cases', 20 
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persons tried, and 17 convicted; cattle trespass, 31 cases, 25 per- 
sons tried, and 8 convicted ; offences under the Emigration Act, 4 
cases, 7 persons tricil, and 3 •convicted ; offences under the Jail Act, 

I case, I person tried and convicted ; offence.^ under the Police Act, 

I I cases, 1 1 persons tried, and all convicted ; offences under Act xviii. 
of 1869, I case, I person tried and convicted; offences under the 
Chaukiddri Act, 4 cases, 13 persons tried^ and 12 convicted ; offences 
under the Irj^ome Tax Act, 3 cases, 3 persons tried, and 2 con- 
victed ; offences under the Post Office Act, i case, 1 person tiied and 
convicted. Total, 744 cases, 647 persons tried, and 318 convicted ; 
proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 49*15 per cent. 

Excluding 174 ‘ hilse ’ cases, the total number of ^ cognisable ^ and 
^ non-cognisable ’ cases invcstigatetl in lUnkurci District in 1872 was 
1530, in which 770 persons were v,onvicted, or one person convicted 
of an offence to every 684 of the District j)opulation. 

In serious cases the police do not seem to have been very suc- 
cessful. Six murder cases were reported to have taken place in 1872, 
and 2 in 1871 which were investigated in 1872, making 8 in all. In 
these 8 cases, 16 persons were arrested, and 14 put on trial, but only 
I convicted. Of attempted murder, i case occurred, for which two 
persons were placed on trial, but none were convicted. Similarly, no 
conviction followed in two cases of rape. Out of 15 cases of grievous 
hurt reported, 5 resulted in convictions, ii men out of 19 ])ut on 
trial being convicted. In ddkdiiis. out of 21 cases reported, ccmvic- 
tion followed in 5 ; out of 43 persons tried, 23 were finally convictitd. 

AVithrd^uird to ddkditi cases or gang-robberies, I take the following 
from the Report of the District Superintendent, quoted in the In- 
s^iector-Gencrars Report for 1872: — ‘ The may be divided 

into three kinds — (i) Ddkdiiis committed by professionals. (2) Dd- 
kditis committed by men of local bad character — irt-n who, though not 
regularly organized into bands, are always at the service of any one 
who is getting ready a party to commit an offence. The employers 
of these men are — (a) sometimes receivers of stolen property ; 
ip) sometimes the keepers of sardis or rest-houses at which travellers 
put u]> ; (c) not unfreqiiently one or two of their number constitute 
themselves the leaders of the expedition. (3) Ddkditis co 7 nmitt€d by 
unpraeftsed men, who are driven to bad courses by wa 7 it. 

‘ Under the first head two cases are reported. In one case the 
gang b^s been broken up, and the head of it imprisoned. The 
other was almost certainly committed by a band of professional 
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ddkdits from Bardwdn District Most of the cases fall under the 
first and third sections of the second head, seven cases coming under 
that category. With one exception these cases have been detected, 
though in two of them the accused were discharged either by the 
Magistrate or the High Court. They were all the work of local 
bad characters who were got together for the occasion. In one 
case the men were hired by a receiver, who barely escaped convic- 
tion \ and in another their employer was a dissipated relative of 
the man who was robbed. Patiently weeding out the bad charac- 
ters by prosecutions for bad livelihood ; letting them know that every 
police officer is acquainted with their names, appearance, and asso- 
ciates, and that a watch is being kept upon their movements ; and 
carefully disseminating intelligence-of cases in which accused persons 
have disclosed the names of their accomidices — are the only means 
by which the ddkdits of this description can be kept under. Such 
a result, however, can only be the work of time. Until recently, 
bad characters have enjoyed a comparative immunity from sujier- 
vision, but now every measure is being adopted to curb the criminal 
classes, and improve the efficiency of the police. 

‘ One case of ddkditi was probably, and another certainly, com - 
mitted by local bad characters at the insfigation of the keeper of 
the sardi in which the travellers had been staying. Cases of this 
description have frequently occurred in this District. Travellers at 
a sarci ar/? carefully watched by their host, and any one of them 
who has cash about him, or whose female companions have valuable 
ornaments, is noted. The sardi keeper finds out when the- traveller 
will start, and sometimes, as in one case, induces him, through the 
cartman, to start at night. Men are posted at some lonely sj)Ot on 
the road, and the ddkditi or robbery is committed with ease, and 
generally with imjainity. Great facilities for the commission of such 
offences are afforded by the wuldness of the country through which 
the road from Ranfganj to Midnapur passes. The road in many 
parts is flanked on both sides by jungle for miles together, while 
from the 20th to the 28th milestone on the road from Rdnfganj there 
are only three houses to be met with. For ten miles beyond Bish- 
nupur the road is equally lonely. Ghdtwdls are appointed in. 
monthly rotation to keep guard at certain half-ruined huts,^' called 
phdris, one of which is to be seen about every two miles along the 
road, but the men are ne\’er to be found at their posts. A proposal 
has been recently submitted to the Magistrate and Collector, to niake 
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a certain number of men come and live at selected points along the 
road. Men have been selected who at present let out the greater por* 
tion of their landSj and in no case will the place assigned to them for 
residence be more than two miles from thei^ present places of abode. 
If four or five men are made to build their houses and live with their 
families at the points which have been selected (about three-quarters 
of a mile apart, with a good view of the roaa on either side), the 
commissiqp of ddkditis or robberies on the highway ought practically 
to become impossible. Every effort is also being made to induce 
pilgrims and travellers to journey by day, but with very little suc- 
cess. They prefer to risk the dangers of the road by night, to toil- 
ing along in the heat of the day.’ 

The Magistrate of the District makes the following remarks on 
the same class of crime, which I also quote from the Inspector- 
General’s Report : — ‘ The number of ddkditis committed by profes- 
sional bands appears to be small, the major portion having been 
committed by local bad characters, who live by pilfering, and are 
ready to join any plan for obtaining plunder. It will be observed 
that the ddkditis have not been in general productive of much gain 
to the perpetrators. Many of these ddkditis were in truth only 
highway robberies; and this is an offence for the commission of 
which the nature of the country affords every facility. The road 
from Rdniganj to Midnapur is the highroad to Jaganndth, and in* 
many parts is very lonely and bordered with jungle. Whe plunder 
obtained from travellers is often only money, and incapable of 
identiflfcation ; and even if other property has been taken, the 
owners are always unwilling to wait for the result of a tedious 
inquiry. The plan drawn out by the Superintendent of Police, of 
stationing small outposts of ^hdtwdls all along the road, is a most 
excellent one, and ought to be preventive of n species of crime like 
this, which is hard to deal with successfully Vhen committed. There 
are a great many ghdttvdls in the District who enjoy their service 
tenures without being called on to do any duty worth mentioning, 
and it is no hardship to compel them to do something in r'.;tum for 
the favours enjoyed. With the road guarded hy ghdtwdti outposts 
at every mile or so, serious crime against property should be 
checked. The proceedings taken against the bad characters should 
also have a good effect. I have tried, during my tour this year, 
accompanied by the Superintendent, several cases of this sort, and 
b^ve observed the truth of the remark that it is often difficult to get 

VOL. V. T 
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witnesses to testify against a known badmdsh or bad character. It 
is only by going to the spot and investigating the cases, and taking 
evidence locally, that the truth can be elicited. It was curious to 
observe how the success^met with by one set of villagers, in getting 
rid of a bad character, emboldened others to come forward for their 
own relief. 'I'he efforts of the police have hitherto been directed 
more to detection than to prevention of crime. It remains to be seen 
which is the more successful method: but I am sure that if the same 
strict supervision as is now exercised be maintained, the results 
must be satisfactory.’ 

Jail Statistics. — There is only one jail in Bdnkurd District at 
present — that at the civil station. Prior to 1872, the Rdniganj 
Subdivision of Bardwdn was included within the criminal jurisdiction 
of Bdnkurd. The following are the statistics of the jail population 
of Bdnkiird District (including the Rdm'ganj lock-up) for the years 
1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, as returned to me by the Inspector- 
General of Jails. As explained in previous District Accounts, the 
jail figures for 1857-58 and for 1860-61 must be received with 
caution, and looked upon as only approximating to correctness, 
owing to defects in the form of the returns, which cannot now be 
remedied. In 1870 an improved form of preparing the returns was 
adopted, and the figures for that year may be accepted as accurate. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Bdnkurd jail and Rdm'ganj 
lock-up was 369 the total number of civil, criminal, and under- 
trial prisoners admitted during the year being 978. The discharges 
were as follow : — Transferred, 249 ; released, 603 ; died, 16 ; exe- 
cuted, 3 — total, 871. In 1860-61 the jail returns show a daily 
average number of 321 prisoners, the total admissions during the 
year being 582. The discharges were — transferred, 139 ; released, 
478; escaped, 2; du;d,‘3i — total, 650. In 1870 the daily average 
jail population was 390, the total number of prisoners admitted 
during the year being 977. The discharges were— transferred, 69; 
released, 990; escaped, 5: died, i — total, 1065. Binkuri jail has 
materially improved in healthiness of late years. In 1857-58 the 
jproportion of prisoners admitted to the jail hospital amounted to 
95*66 per cent., and the deaths to 16, or 4*34 per cent. Of the 
average jail population; in 1 860-6 1 the admissions to hospital 
amounted to 122*43 cent., and the deaths to 31, or 9*65 per 
cent, of the average jail population ; in 1870 the admissions to the 
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jail hospital fell to 45*12 per cent., and the deaths to i, or only *24 
per cent, of the average prison population. In 1872, with a total 
average prison populatiorf of 240, there was not a single death in 
the jail, this being the only jail in all Bengal in which no death 
occurred. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Bdnkurd jail, 
including rations, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contin- 
gencies, ap'd all other charges except the prison police guard, is 
returned as follows:— In 1854-55 it amounted to Rs. 37. i. 6, or 
;^3, 14s. 2^d. per head ; in 1857-58, to Rs. 42. 9. o, or 3s. i|d. 
per head; in t86o-6i, to Rs. 37. 15. 2, or ;^3, 15s. lofd. per 
head; and in 1870, to Rs. 39. 8. 6, or 19s. o|d. per head. 
The cost of the jail police gifarci in 1870 amounted to an average 
of Rs. 6. 13. 4, or 13s. 8d. per head, making a gross charge to 
Government of Rs. 46. 5. 8, or ^4, 12s. 8|d. per prisoner. The 
Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report for 1870, returns the total 
cost in that year of the Binkuri jail and lock-up at Rdniganj, which 
was then attached to the criminal jurisdiction of the District (includ- 
ing the prison police guard, but excluding cost of alterations and 
repairs), at Excluding the cost of the jail police 

guard, which is included in the General Police Budget of the Dis- 
trict, the cost of the jail amounted to 1441, i8s. od. 

The jail manufactures and other work performed by the hard- ' 
labour prisoners further lessens the actual expense of^^he Jail to a 
certain but not very material extent. In 1854-55 the receipts 
arising from the sale of jail manufactures, together with the value of 
stock remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted to 
J^2i2, 15s. id., and the chargee Lo ^117, 19s. 7d., showing an 
excess of receipts over charges, or profit, of ;^94, 15s. 6d. ; the 
average earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures 
amounted to Rs. 5. 10. 4, or los. ij^d.' In 1857-58 the total 
receipts amounted t0;^373, i6s. 5d., and the charges to ;^i43> ^is. 
lod., leaving a profit of 4s. 7d. ; average earning of each 

prisoner engaged in manufacture, Rs. 18. 6. o, or Ji, i6s. 9d. 

In 1860-61 the receipts amounted to ;^^502, 3s. 3d., and the 
charges to £200, leaving a surplus or profit of ;2^’302, 3s, 3d.; 
average earning of each prisoner engaged in manufiictures, Rs. 1 7. 

JO. 8, or ;^i, 15s. 4d. In 1870 the total credits arising from jail 
ma»"ufactures amounted to £12^7,, 8s. od., and the total debits to , 
;^'92 3, IS. 3d., leaving a surplus or profit of;j^'3io, 6s. pd. ; average 
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earning by each prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 19. 12. o, or 
19s. 6d. - Deducting the profits derived from prison labour 
from the total cost of the jail, the net co^ of the jail and Rdnlganj 
lock-up, in 1870, amounted to iis. 3d. 

It must be remembered that the figures for all these years, up to 
and inclusive of 1870, included also those of the Rdnfganj lock-up, 
which was then attached to the criminal jurisdiction of the District. 
In 1872, after the complete transfer of Riniganj tp Bardwdn 
District, the statistics of Binkurd jail were as follow: — The 
daily average number of civil prisoners in jail was *32 ; under-trial 
prisoners, 13*97; labouring convicts, 215*82; non-labouring convicts, 
10*18 — total, 240*29, of whom 13*61 were females. These figures 
give one prisoner always in jail to" every 2192 of the total District 
population; one male prisoner to every mo of the total male 
population; and one female to every 19,477 of the total female 
population. 

The Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report, makes the follow- 
ing remarks with regard to Bdnkurd prison : — ‘ This is an unimpor- 
tant jail, but quite sufficient for an unimportant District, and one in 
which the criminal jurisdiction has been lately reduced in extent. 
The jail consists of three separate buildings in distinct but con- 
tiguous enclosures, — the criminal jail; the civil jail, in which the 
under-trial prisoners ^ire now segregated ; and a building which 
contains tire female ward and the hospital. It is well provided with 
workshops, and is in fact -one of the best of the smaller jails. Very 
little is needed to make it as good as possible. The jail is"a really 
healthy one : the average of sick did not exceed one per cent, through- 
out the year, and this was the only jail in Bengal in which there 
were no deaths. Of course the healthiness of the District and the 
sturdiness of the population have much to do with this, but it also 
points to the excellence of the jail.’ The total cost of Bdnkurd 
jail in 1872, excluding public works and prison guard, amounted to 
^1073, 19s. 9d., or an average of Rs. 44. ii. o or;^4, 9s. 4jd. per 
head of the jail population. The financial result of jail manufac- 
tures during the year was not very satisfactory: the total credits, 
including stocks remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted 
to ;^Toi 7 , 14s. od., and the total debits to 8s. 5d., leaving 

an excess of credits over debits of £145, Ss. 7d. The actual money 
cost of the manufacture department during the year amounted to 
^670, 9s. 2d., and the cash remitted to the Treasury 13s. o 2 ., 
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leaving an actual cash profit of 3s. lod., or an average 

earning of Rs. 4. 10. o or 9s. 3d. by each prisoner engaged in 
manufactures. Out of 2*1^ labouring prisoners, 120 were employed 
in manufactures; the remainder were engaged in jail duties, or 
were in hospital, or were weak and old and unable to work. The 
prisoners actually engaged in manufactures were distributed as 
follow ‘-—Gunny weavings 2*23; gardening, 17*34; cloth weaving, 
10*93; bntkmaking, etc., 10*73; bamboo, rattan, and reed work, 
7*86; oil pressing, 8*26; string and twine manufacturing, 4*82; floux 
grinding, 2*77; carpentry, 9*37; paper-making, 24*86; iron-work, 
1*96; rice husking, *85; tailoring, 1*96; baking, *09; yarn and 
thread spinning, 4*39; miscellaneous, 11*93 — total, 120*35. 

Education. — The comparative table on the two next pages, com- 
piled from the Reports of the Director of . Public Instruction for 
1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71, indicates the progress of education 
by means of Government and aided schools in Bdnkurd District. 

In a backward and poor District like Bankuri, it is not surprising 
that education should have made but little progress as compared 
with richer parts of the country. Of late years, however, it has 
commenced to diffuse itself more rapidly. The table on the 
following page shows 1 ;hat in 1856-57 the total number of Govern- 
ment and aided schools was only 14, attended by a total of 1354 
])upils, and maintained at a total cost of ;^ii68, of which almost 
two- thirds, or 7 2 6, was contributed by Government, remainder 
being made up by fees, subscriptions, etc. In 1 860-6 1 the number 
of Government and aided schools in the District had fallen to 1 2, 
and the total number of scholars to 967 ; the expenditure on these 
schools amounted to ;;^i028, of which nearly one-half, or ;^485, 
was contributed by the State. During the next ten years education 
rapidly extended itself, and in 1870-71 there were altogether 83 
Government and aided schools in the District, attended by a 
total of 3873 pupils, and maintained at a cost of ;^2886, of which 
^^1283 was given by Government. The greatest increase was in 
the number of aided vernacular schools, which rose from 6 in 1856-57 
to 64 in 1870-71, and the number of pupils from 491 to 2527 in the 
same period. It must be remembered that the table is •altogether 
exclusive of private schools, which are returned by the police at 427. 

Since 1871 the advance of primary instruction has been still more 
r^id. The reforms of Sir G. Campbell came into operation at the 
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Return of Government and Aided Schoqls in Bankura District in 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. 
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close of 1872, and their effects were immediately felt. The grant- 
in-aid system has been extended to a largh number of the old Idth- 
sdlds or indigenous village schools, which have by the same means 
been brought under Government supervision. In 1872-73 the total 
number of schools in Bdnkurd aided or controlled by Government 
officers amounted to 134, attended by 4724 pupils. Besides these, 
statistics for 58 private schools, attended by 1701 pypils, were 
collected by the Inspector, making a total of 192 schools, attended 
by 6425 pupils, maintained in 1872-73 at a total outlay of ;£’297o, 
of which Government contributed ;^i 103. This, however, does not 
represent the total number of schools, as there are a large number 
of unaided schools altogether uninspected by the Education Depart- 
ment. In 187 1-72 the police returned 427 unaided primary schools, 
attended by 10,754 boys. The table (shown on the next page) of 
schools in Bdnkurd District in 1872-73, and the succeeding para- 
graphs, are condensed from the Report of the Educational Depart- 
ment for that year. Besides the Government and aided schools, it also 
includes 58 private schools for which statistics were obtained during 
the year. As already stated, however, the total number of imvate 
schools in Binkurd was returned by the police in 1871-72 at 427. 

Higher-Class Schools. — The three higher-class schools in the 
District are the Bdnkuri Government school, the Kuchidkol 
school, .and, the Ajodhya school. The Binkurd school showed a 
falling off in attendance in 1 872-73, the numbers being 186 against 
222 in the previous year, owing partly to the opening of 'a new 
middle-class English school by the Wesleyan missionaries, and partly 
to epidemic cholera and chicken-pox, which were prevalent during 
some part of the year. The pupils consisted of 181 Hindus, 4 
Muhammadans, and i Christian. Of these, 7 belonged to the upper 
classes of society, 15^ td the middle classes, and 22 to the lower. 
The pupils of the two aided higher-class English schools, numbering 
166, are all Hindus. The Kuchidkol school is highly spoken of by 
the District Magistrate and Deputy-Inspector of Schools, but the 
attendance does not appear to be so large as formerly. The 
Ajodhya sfihool has been much neglected by the managers, and in 
consequence of the protracted illness of the head-master, it? was 
rumoured that the school was closed, but it is now reported to be 
improving in condition. The higher-class schools are fairly suc- 
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Return of Schools in Bankura District in 1872-73. 
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Government, 

I 

II 
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£ s. d. 
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2 

II 
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22 
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2 

6 
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* 
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7 

21 
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cessful in the university entrance examinations. Out of 27 candi- 
dates from the Bdnkur^ Government school, 3 passed in the first 
division and obtained^ scholarships at the Presidency College, 7 
passed in the;Second division, and 7 in the third division — 10 failed. 
From the Kuchi^kol school, out of 1 1 candidates, i passed in the first, i 
in the second, and 3 in the third division — 6 failed. From the Ajodhyd 
school, out of 7 candidates, 2 passed in the third division* £nd 5 failed. 
The cost of education is greater in the Government school than in 
the two other higher-class schools. The total average cost of each 
pupil in the Government school is 6s. 9jd., of which 
os. lo^d. is paid by the State ; in the two other schools, the average 
cost of each pupil is ^‘2, i6s. ijd.^ of which the Government grant 
in aid is 17 s. 4-|d. 

Middle-Class Schools. — There are seven aided and one un- 
aided middle-class English schools in Bankura District. The seven 
aided schools were attended by 281 pupils at the close of 1872-73, 
as against 277 in the previous year; but the one unaided English 
school, which was established during the year, had no pupils, thus 
showing a considerable total increase on the previous year. The 
Inspector of Schools in his Report states that middle-class English 
education does not appear to make much way in Bdnkurd : the 
schools are badly attended and expensive, and the boys as a rule 
exhibit, iifill the subjects taught, an ignorance not to be found in 
vernacular schools. Nothing is acquired beyond a little English ; 
the Anglo-vernacular system is not followed out. In thfe schools 
visited by the Inspector, he found the attendance small, the number 
of classes large, and every class learning by rote a few sentences 
from English school-books. The average cost of each pupil 
educated in a middle-class English school was ;^i, i8s. 8d., of 
which Government paid 14s. 7^d. The middle-class vernacular 
schools consist of two Government model schools and twelve aided 
vernacular schools. These 14 schools were attended by 705 pupils 
in 1872-73 ; in the previous year there were 19 schools of this class, 
with 1 10^ pupils. Five schools, with an attendance of about 240 
pupils, were transferred to Bardwdn during the year. The falling off 
in attendance is attributable to the increase in the nurnber of 
primary schools, and to the prevalence of cholera during the latter 
part of the year. Of the two model schools, the one at Bishnupur 
is excellent ; in 1872-73 it was attended by 142 boys, and managed 
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by three masters. The other model school has lately been transferred 
from Bibardd, where it did' not flourish, to Birsinhpur, where it 
appears to be improving, and has 57 boys on its roll. Ten verna 
cular scholarships were awarded to the bop of the aided middle- 
class vernacular schools. The average cost of each pupil in the 
model schools was 7s. 5|d., of whiVh Go\ crnment contributed 4s. 
2jd. ; in the aided schools, the average cost per pupil was i8s. rod., 
of which Government paid 7s. iid. It thus seems that for each 
pupil educated in an aided middle-class vernacular school, Govern- 
ment pays almost double the sum expended in a model school; 
and the Inspector states that it would be sound policy on the score 
of economy to convert all the vernacular schools on the same scale 
of establishment. At prescat ejfch of the aided schools costs three 
times as much as a Government school. 

Primary Schools. — There are altogether 107 aided primary 
schools in Bdnkurd District, attended in 1872 by 3316 pupils ; aver- 
age cost per pupil, 2s. 9^d,, of which is. 8d. was contributed by 
Government Only 57 unaided village schools are included in the 
statistics of the Education Department ; but these returns are in- 
complete, as there is a l^rge number of private village schools in the 
District, returned by the police in 1871-72 at 427. Of the pupils 
in the 57 private schools mentioned in the Education Report, 1585 
are returned as Hindus, and only 6 as Muhanqjnadans. 

Girls’ Schools. — There are three girls’ schools in BS-Tikufd Dis- 
trict, attended by 102 pupils, of w^hom 25 are reported to be able to 
read and write easy sentences in their mother tongue. No fees are 
charged in these schools. The foregoing paragraphs are condensed 
from the Report of the Inspector of Schools in the Annual Report 
of the Education Department for 1872-73. 

Postal Statistics. — The number of letters, jewspapers, parcels, 
and books received at the Bdnkurd Post Office has risen from 
37,990 in 1861-62, to 43,398 in 1865-66, and to 85,476 in 1870-71. 
The letters, etc. despatched from the Bdnkurd Post Office increased 
from 34,169 in 1861-62 to 38,368 in 1865-66. I have not been 
able to obtain a return of the number of letters, etc. despatched in 
1870-^1^1. The postal receipts and expenditure have increased 
in like proportion. In 1861-62 the total postal receipts amounted 
to ^340, 4s. 6d., and the expenditure to ^355, 8s. 3d.; in 1865-66 
thj postal receipts had increased to ;^459, ns. 4d., and the ex- 
penditure to ;£5ii, i8s. 2d. ; in 1870-71 the receipts amounted to 
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os. lod., exclusive of the sale of service stamps for official 
correspondence, and the expenditure to ;^9i3, 19s. 6d. The 
following table, showing the comparative 'postal statistics of Bdnkurd 
District for the years \861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled 
from a special return furnished to me by the Director-General of 
Post Offices : — 

Postal Statistics of Bankura District, for th’5*Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 
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£ •f- d . 

233 8 9 

226 2 7 

459 II 4 

511 18 2 

£ s . d , 

497 10 4 

253 10 6 

751 0 10 

913 19 6 


Medical Aspects : Climate. — The year is divided into three 
seasons, — ^hot, rainy, and cold. During the hot season, which lasts 
from the middle of March to the beginning of June, the temperature 
is very hot, oppressive, and relaxing. The rainy season, which sets 
in in June, and lasts till* the middle of September, is by no means so 
damp and unhealthy as in the deltaic Districts to the east. The 
cold season, from October to the end of February, is bracing and 
enjoyable ; the air is clear and dry, and fogs are comparatively rare. 
The Civil Surgeon reports the average annual mean temperature 
for the ten years ending 1868 to be 78®*62 Fahr. ; the average 
annual rainfall for the fifteen years ending 1872 is returned by the 
Meteorological Department at 53*09 inches. The luinfall in 1872 
was 44*41 inches, or 8*68 inches below the average. 

Endemic Diseases. — The principal endemic disease is the ordi- 
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nary intermittent fever of Bengal, which every year after the rains 
regularly attacks certjain portions of the District. Since the famine 
of 1 866, this fever has b&n particularly severe at Bishnupur, and 
the mortality proportionately high. I^epr^sy is common in the 
District, as also diarrhoea and dysentery. *No measures appear to 
have been taken to improve the general s'l^iitary condition of the 
District. 

EPIDE^^*s. — Cholera is nearly always present in the District in 
a sporadic form, and occasionally breaks out as an epidemic. In 
1855 a severe outbreak of cholera occurred, but no record exists of 
the number of persons attacked, or the proportion of the deaths, 
except in the jail, where, out of 32 p>risoners attacked, 18 died, 
or 6*44 per cent, of the daily average prison population. In i860 
cholera again occurred in the District and jail, and 3*54 per cent, of 
the daily average strength of prisoners died. The disease appears 
to have been introduced into the jail by some prisoners who stopped 
at Bdnkurd on their way from Cattack to Rdnchf. They brought 
cholera with them, and were unwisely allowed to be treated in the 
jail hospital, whence the disease was immediately disseminated 
through the jail. The outbreak commenced on the i8th May, and 
terminated on the ist /uly i860. Again, in 1864, epidemic cholera 
made its appearance in Binkuri jail on the 30th January, and lasted 
till the 28th March. During the outbreak, 40 prisoners, or ii*66 
per cent, of the daily average jail population, were atBackeil, and 
15, or 4’37 per cent, of the average daily number of prisoners, died. It 
appears^from the records that the general inhabitants of the District 
and the police also suffered severely from the disease, and that the 
mortality was very great. The medical officer in charge of the Dis- 
trict was of opinion that the disease was introduced by pilgrims 
going to or returning from the Orissa shrine of Jagann^ith. Another 
outbreak took place in Bishnupur town toWa^s the close of the 
famine of 1866. It commenced in the latter part of September, and 
lasted till the middle of November. The mortality from the disease 
was again very great. Small-pox occasionally makes its appearance 
in an epidemic form. The Civil Surgeon is of opinion that the out- 
breaks are primarily caused by inoculation, and also that tfte disease 
is sprfad through the District by pilgrims going to and returning 
from Jaganndth. No data exist to supply an estimate of the rate of 
mo: tality, or to show the extent to which the disease prevails among 
the rural population. 
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Charitable Dispensary. — The Bdnkurd Charitable Dispensary 
was established in 1839. The total number of in-door patients 
treated in 1871 was 170, and of out-door patients 1271. In the 
following year, 1872,^ the attendance of patients considerably 
increased. The number of in-door patients treated in 1872 
amounted to 196, of whom 144 were discharged cured, 6 not 
improved or ceased to attend, 35 died, and ii remained in hospital 
at the close of the year; proportion of deaths to number 
treated, 17*85 per cent.; average daily number of sick, 10*34 per 
cent. The deaths were chiefly due to diarrhoea and dysentery, 
occurring for the most part among pilgrims, many of whom are 
brought to the hospital in a state of hopeless exhaustion. The 
mortality among pilgrims was 23*9 per cent. The total number of 
out-door patients treated in 1872 amounted tp 3086, the average 
daily attendance being 40-21. The local income of the dispen- 
sary (exclusive of Government aid in the shape of salaries and 
medicines supplied free of charge) amounted to ;^55, i6s. od. in 
1872, against ;^49, 6s. od. in 1871. The balance in hand rose 
from ;^7, 1 8s. od. to ^49, i8s. od. In 1874 a new dispensary was 
established in Bishnupur town, but I have not been able to obtain 
any statistics as to the amount of relief afforded. 

Native Medical Practitioners. — The Civil Surgeon, in his 
report to me, states that the kabirdjs^ or native medical practitioners 
who have*''liot been brought up in our schools, are a very ignorant 
class of men, and that the ignorance and want of skill with which 
they treat many diseases often end either in the death or per- 
manent injury of the patient. Mercury is considered a panacea for 
a great variety of diseases, and its indiscriminate use frequently 
results in lamentable consequences. Many of their medicines 
consist in a combination of several drugs ; sometimes as many as 
twenty-four drugs enter into the composition of a single mixture or 
powder. For example, a powder called gangddhar churna consists 
of several drugs, such as bel, pdniphal^ pomegranate^ atas flowers, 
cyperus grass, ginger, pepper, capsicums, chireid^ nutmeg, ter- 
sulphuret of antimony, sap of the sitmd tree, bhdngy etc. A 
wonderful composition is given to rich j)ersons for chronic diarrhoea, 
consisting of gold, silver, copper, coral, pearls, carbonate Of iron, 
stramonium, and yellow arsenic. In fever cases, the kabirdjs strictly 
avoid giving either aperients or stimulants, and even prohibit all 
food excepting a little parched rice or muri for the first seven 
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days. The consequen^:e is that many patients die from sheer ex- 
haustion thro igh maltreatment. The Civil Surgeon adds that a 
few of the kabirdjs of the District have taken of late years to the- 
administration of castor-oil and quinine. 

The following is a list of the indigenous vegetable drugs of 
Bdnkurd District which are used by tiie kabirdjs. For the 
botanical identification, where it is given, I trust to the scientific 
accuracy ^fiie Civil Surgeon: — (i) Muthd (cyperus hexastachyus) ; 
(2) na^ar muthd (cyperus pertenuis) ; (3) hd Inch (zizyphus jujuba) ; 
(4) golancha (cocculus cordifolius) ; (5) khet pdprd (oldenlandia 
biflora) ; (6) paltd pat (leaves of trichosanthes dioica) ; (7) satanndi 
(asparagus sarmentosus) ; (8) Icunidi; (9) ptptd 7 nid (root of piper 
longum) ; (10) chitrd mdl (r^fU of plumbago zeylanica) ; (ii) akafid 
(calotropis gigantea) ; {\2) gandha bhcddli (paederia feetida) ; (13) 
maind phid; (14) nbn chhdl (bark of azadirachta Indica) ; (15) 
inahd nim; (16) arjun chhdl (bark of terminal ia alata var. glabra) ; 
(17) thul kuri (hydrocotyle Asiatica) ; (18) indur kali; (19) migdrti; 
(20) teori mtd (root of ipomcca turpethum) ; (21) danti mul ; (22) 
gdmdr chhdl (bark of gmelina arborea) ; (23) ishdn mdl (aris- 
tolochia Indica) \ (24) nilkdnta (curcuma coesia) ; (25) suska mul; 
(26) dhuturd (datura alb!i) ; (27) buan; (28) jaipdl (croton tiglium) ; 
(2(J) sdlpani ; {;^o) chakidd ; (p^x)gakhwd; (^2) bird; kanfikdri 
(solanum jacquini) ; (34) bel (segle marmelos) ; (35) soud chhdl (bark 
of cassia elongala) ; (36) pdrid (bignonia siiaveolcns) ; (3f ) aganto ; 
(38) ananta mul (hemidesmus Indicus) ; (39) sand lata (ichnocarpus 
frutescen«) ; (40) saililedd; (41) heledd ; (42) bhumi kusdiid ; (43) 
kusdno ; (44) bdsak chhdl; (45) kJuJur (puce nix sylvestris) ; (46) 
alkusi (mucuna prurita) ; (47) ptdi (Buchanania latifolia) ; (48) 
tetul chhdl (bark of tamarindus Indica) ; (4';) apdng (achyranthes 
aspera) ; (50) tdl indthi (borassus flabclliforims or palmyra tree) ; 
(51) bdbld chhdl (bark of acacia Arabica) ; (5^) pdniphal (trapa 
bispiiiosa) ; (53) Jdm chhdl and pat (bark and leaves of eugenia 
jambolana) ; (54) amid phal and pdt (fruit and leaves of phCilanthus 
emblica) ; (55) haritaki (terminalia chebula) j (56) bahard (termin- 
alia bellerica) ; (57) ban kundrt; (58) tcldkuchd (momordica mono- 
delpha) ; (59) ddd (zinziber oflicinalis) ; (60) mdlati phul (flower of 
jasminiitn grandiflorura) ; (61) nagesiuar phul (flower of mesua 
ferrea) ; (62) kuchild (strychnos nux vomica) ; (63) ndtd kai^anjd 
(caesa^pinia bonduc); (64) bichtarkd mdl; (65) ked matin (pandanus 
od^ratissimus) ; (66) asud chhdl (bark of ficus rcligiosa) ; (67) bild 
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miStl; (68) kasi mul; (69) khajuld dkhermdl (root of sacchanim 
officinarum)'. 

Vital Statistics. — No regular system for collecting trustworthy 
vital statistics for the, whole population exists in Bdnkurd District. 
For the jail, the Civil Surgeon gives the following statistics ; — ^The 
average annual rate of mortality in the Bankuri jail during the 
sixteen years from 1853 to 1868 was 58*80 per thousand from all 
diseases. The highest death-rate was in 1855, when it reached 
121*20 per thousand; and the lowest in 1868, when it was 14 per 
thousand. Since 1864 there has been a gradual diminution in the 
number of deaths in the jail, the famine year of 1866 excepted. 
Even in 1866, however, the mortality (65*92 per thousand) was not 
so high as might have been expecCed, considering the reduced vital 
strength of the people from insufficient food, and the overcrowded 
state of the jail. As stated on a previous page, the mortality in 
Binkurd jail in 1872, with a daily average prison population of 240, 
was niL The average prison death-rate from cholera during the 
sixteen years ending 1868 was 12*01 per thousand. The highest 
mortality from this cause was in 1855, when the rate was 64*40 per 
thousand. In 1856, 1862, 1863, and 1867, j^il was free from 
cholera. The mortality from all causes lias very much decreased 
during the eight years from 1861 to 1868, as compared with the 
previous eight years from 1853 to i860. The average annual death- 
rate from cholera during 1853-60 was 15*17 per thousand; in 
1861-68 it was only 8*84 per thousand. Mortality from all other 
diseases decreased from 53*89 per thousand in 1853-60!^ to 39*70 
per thousand in 1861-68. Total average prison mortality in 
1853-60, 69*06 per thousand; in 1861-68, 48*54 per thousand. 
Since 1868 the mortality has still further greatly declined. In 

1869 the deaths in the jail amounted 10 6*93 per thousand; in 

1870 there was but a single death in the jail; and in 1872 the 
mortality was nil. Of the total number of deaths that occurred in 
the jail for the four years ending 1868, 69*86 per cent, were of 
Bengali Hindus, 16*43 P^r cent, up-country Hindus, 1*36 Muham- 
madans, and 12*32 Sanffils. As exhibiting the proportion in which 
diseases* prove fatal, the Civil Surgeon returns the following figures, 
calculated on the records of the jail for eleven years : — Diarrhoea 
and dysentery, 42*80 per cent. ; cholera, 18 *80 per cent ; aiiasarca, 
7*20 per cent. ; fever, 6*20 per cent. ; phthisis and asthma, 5*20 per 
cent.; leprosy, 1*20 per cent; all other diseases, 18*60 per cint. 
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The regular police figures for the four years ending 1869 show an 
average annu.d death-rate, of 19*79 per thousand of the average 
strength. The rural police returns for three years ending 1868 
show an average annual death-rate of 24-50 per thousand. The 
mortality statistics for the general population are manifestly imper- 
fect. During the twelve months from Ma> 1868 to April 1869, the 
number of deaths reported amounted to 6491, or, calculating accord- 
ing to the^opulation as returned by the Census of 1872, a death- 
rate of only 1 2 *6 1 per thousand, — a rate absurdly low as compared 
with the mortality in the jail, which during the sixteen years ending 
1 868 averaged 58*80 per thousand per annum. 

Botany. — The botanical prodmls of Bankuri District, either 
cultivated or growing indige^'^^usly, are returned by the Civil Surgeon 
as follow. Many of them have been already mentioned on a 
previous page in the list of vegetable drugs used by native practi- 
tioners. Ordinary crops, such as rice, pulses, Indian corn, etc., are 
omitted from this list: — {a) Trees — (i) StU (shorea robusta) ; (2) 
jdffi (eugenia jambolana) ; (3) kend (diospyros melanoxylon) ; (4) 
arjim (terminalia alata var. glabra); {^) si?ish (acacia sirissa) ; (6) 
fipal (ficus religiosa) ; ^[7) bar (ficus Indica) ; (8) swiul (bombax 
heptaphyllu) ; (9) kiidarn (naumclea kadumba) ; (10) babul (mimosa 
Arabica); {li) dbdi (grislea tomentosa); (12) (butea frondosa) ; 
(13) kul (zizyphus jiijuba) ; (14) gdmdr (gm^lina arborea) ; (15) 
segun (tectona grandis) ; (16) tdl (borassus flabelliformis) ; (17) 
rim (melia azad-irachta) ; (18) dmrd (spondias mangifera) ; (19) 
kdntdl (aftocarpus integrifolia) ; (20) kdmrdngd (averrhoa carimbola) ; 
(21) bcl (aegle marmelos) ; (22) kbiycr (mimosa catechu); (23) 
sumrdl (cassia fistula) ; (24) dumur (ficus glomerata) ; (25) chdldd 
(dillcnia Indica) ; (26) dtd (anona reticulata^ ; (27) jhdu (tamarix 
Indicus); (28) (phyllanthus emblica); iaritaki (terminalia 
chebula) ; (30) bahard (tenninalia bellerica). ip) Vegetables, etc. — 
(31) Ldu (cucurbita lagenaria) ; (3.^) jhiugd (luffa acutangula) ; (33) 
kankur (cucuniis utilissimus) ; (34) kbdrd (amaranthus lividus) ; 
(35) stm (phaseolus dolichos); (36) chichingd (trichosanthes anguina) ; 
(37) kdchu (arum coloca.sia); (38) kdhmdlu (dioscorea globoga); (39) 
kundruJ^ (Boswellia thurifera) ; (40) pui ; (41) kalmi (convolvulus 
repens) ; (42) pdt (corchorus olitorius) ; gdjar (daucus carota) ; 
(44) kdntd-rtatid (ama-ranthus spinosus) ; (45) kdrich kald (musa 
pat^dlsiaca) ; (46) pirittg sdg (trigonella corniculata). ip) Flowers, 
etc.— (47) Chandra mallikd (chrysanthemum Indicum) ; (48) /z/i 
VOL. V. U 
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(jasminutn auriculatum) ; (49) held (jasminum zambac) ; (50) champd 
(michelia champaca) ; (gi) (tabernjemontana coronaria); (52) 
gendd (tagetes patula); (53) rdjdni gdndha (polyanthes tuberosa) ; 
{54) jdti (jasminum griyidiflorum) ; (55) ndgesimr (mesua ferrea) ; 
(56) -(pterospermum suberifolium) ; (57) asok (Jonesia 

asoca); (58) bdshknnd (sesbania grandiflora) ; (59) padma (nelum- 
bium speciosum) ; (60) sundi (nymphoea cyanea) (61) sdluk 
(nymphoea lotus) ; (62) sthal padma (hibiscus specio^c^us) ; (63) 
sdrjyamani (hibiscus phoeniceus) ; (64) kdstha mallikd; (65) sephdlikd 
(nyctanthes arbortristis) ; (66) Krishna chtird *(poinciana pulcher- 
rima) ; (67) jhumkd (passiflora citrifolia), (d) Fruit trees and 
English vegetables cultivated in private gardens — (68) Orange 
(citrus aurantia) ; (69) shaddock ‘(citrus decumana) ; (70) peach 
(amygdalus Persica); (71) beet (beta vulgaris); (72) potato (solanum 
tuberosum) ; (73) artichoke (cynara scolymus) ; (74) endive (cichorium 
endivia) ; (75) lettuce (lactuca sativa); (76) celery (apium graveolens); 
( 77 ) parsley (petrosselhinum sativum); (78) lichi (nephelium lichi); 
( 79 ) (pyrus communis); (80) loquat (eriobotrya japonica) ; (81) 
strawberry (fragaria vesca) ; (82) onion (allium cepa) ; and (83) 
cucumber (cucumis sativus). ^ 

Geology. — The following brief account of the geology of Bdnkurd 
District is taken from a report furnished to me by the Geological 
Department. The report was drawn up in 1869, and refers to the 
District as then constituted, and before the transfer of the eastern 
portion of the District to Bardwdn, or the addition of a large tract 
on the west from Mdnbhiim. Bdnkurd District is readily* divisible 
into two physically well-marked portions. Along its eastern side, a 
large area, fully one-third of the entire District, forms merely a con- 
tinuation of the wide-spread alluvial flats of Bardwdn, Hdgli, and 
Midnapur; while towards the west, the surface rises gradually in 
broken, swelling ridges to the western boundary. In the other 
direction, also, the District of Bdnkurd is physically divided into 
two portions by the Dhalkisor river, which traverses its whole 
breadth from north-west to south-east. The general course of this 
stream, jvith many subordinate windings, is about twenty degrees 
south of east, being rudely parallel with the Ddmodar, which forms 
the northern boundary of the District. Along its western boundary, 
the District runs into the immense area of metamorphic rocks (gneiss, 
hornblendic schists, etc.) which cover the country between BdnSjird 
and Hazdribdgh in Chutid or Chhotd Ndgpur. In the northern 
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portion of this western tract; the rocks stand up boldly and in well- 
marked ridges or bands^ the prevailing character of which is hom- 
blendic, assoc iated with granitic gneiss. The general strike in that 
part is east and west, or a little to the north of east. Many of 
the rocks are highly crystalline, traversed by numerous veins of 
granite ; others are softer, yielding more readily to decomposition, 
and consequently are generally found to ' e coincident with slight 
depressions of the general surface, in which deposits of clay and 
sandy clay, with kankar, are not unfrequent. All dip to the north 
at high angles. 

The same prevailing character of rock extends to the hill of Kori, 
situated about half-way between the Damodar river and the town of 
Bdnkurd. This hill is sharply •sc. trped to the north and west, and 
on those sides stands up l>oldly from the flat country around ; but 
on the east there is a gradual ascent. The hill is composed of a 
granular quartzite of a greyish white colour, arranged in flag-like 
layers, more like thin-bedded indurated sandstone than ordinary 
gneiss. Kord hill is in a line with Susunia hill to the west, from 
which at present all the stone known in Calcutta as ‘ Bardwdn paving- 
stone ’ is obtained. The same quality of stone could be more readily 
obtained from Kord hill. To a limited extent, the stone is now 
used by the people in the neighbourhood for quern stones, curry- 
stones, etc. To the south-west, close to Kord hill, many veins of 
pegmatitic granite occur in hornblendic schists. A•fe^V badly 
seen dykes of trappean rocks occur ; and near Kendbrosd is a vein 
of porphyritic greenstone, nearly sixty feet wide. The strike of the 
rocks south of Kord changes to the west of north, and they are non- 
quartzose. To the east, they become gradually covered up with 
laterite masses and coarse sand) clays. South of Bdnkurd town, 
veins of granite occur, heading nearly east and^w^est. 

Between the flats of the Ddraodar river and its feeders on the 
north, and those of the Dhalkisor in the centre of the District, and 
again between the latter stream and the District of Midnapur, extend 
low, broken, swelling ridges of half-cultivated or uncultivated ground. 
For the mofet part these broken swells are covered by low coppice 
juiigle, the hereditary abode of charcoal-burners, whose labours have 
removed almost everything that could be called a tree, and have left 
only the stumps and young shoots w^here once noble sal trees 
flourished. A very few trees, however, are still preserved near some 
r the villages. The entire surface of this tract is composed of long, 
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low, swelling ridges, interrupted by irregular bays and spits of the 
more recent alluvium of sand and kankax^ which extend into the 
higher grounds of the ferruginous gravels and clays, forming narrow 
strips of cultivation, sepg,rating the jungles, and giving a very irre- 
gular outline to the laterite deposits on which these jungles grow. In 
Bdnkura, the so^id massive laterite is not so largely developed as 
either in Bardwdn to the north or in Midnapur to the south. The 
prevailing rock is of a gravelly character, having all the appearance 
of being the result of the breaking up and rearrangement of the 
more massive form. These varieties pass into a coarse ferruginous 
gravel, and then into a more sandy clay, containing a few nodules 
of laterite disseminated, and only sufficient to give a red colour 
to the whole. These deposits gradually thin out in proceed- 
ing westwards, and die away, becoming broken up into isolated 
patches of smaller and smaller extent and thickness, until at last 
a few loose scattered blocks may be the only trace of their former 
occurrence. In proportion, also, as the gneiss is approached, do the 
number and the size of the fragments of quartz, felspar, and other 
debris of this rock increase, clearly indicating the source from which 
the materials of the laterite have been derived. In every case 
within Bankurd District the laterite is detrital, that is, contains pebbles 
of quartz, and often of other rocks also ; frequently, from the abun- 
dance of these, it becoiQes even conglomeratic. Associated with these 
laterite deposits, in one or two places, thinly-bedded sandy layers of 
an ochrey tint, of some feet in thickness, occur. They are to be 
seen at the east end of the great tank at Bishnupur, and b*etween 
that and Baniapukur. Near the eastern boundary of the District, a 
bed of loose quartz pebbles, forming a clean gravel, is found under 
the laterite bed. Most of the pebbles arc rounded, some being as 
big as a man’s head. The same or a smaller bed of coarse loose 
quartz gravel is met with south of Midnapur. 

Binkur^ contains but little mineral wealth, the Rdnfganj coal- 
mines now lying beyond its jurisdiction. Koii hill would yield 
capital flagging stone, hard, dry, and durable ; and fair building 
stone can Ije raised from several of the varieties of gneiss rocks. In 
the extreme west of the District iron is abundant ; and in several 
parts good clays can be had for brick-making, or for the manuf&ture 
of the ruder kinds of earthenware. 
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B IRBHUM {Beerbhoom), the northernmost District of the 
Bardwiin Division, is situated between 24° 9' and 23° 33' 
north latitude, and between 88° 6' and 87° 9' east longitude. 
It contains an area, after recent transfers to and from the neigh- 
bouring Districts of Bardwdn and Miirshidibad and the Santdl 
Pargands, of 1344 square miles, as returned to me by the Boundary 
§ 

* The principal official sources from whijch I have compiled tliis Statistical Ac- 
count of Birbhum District are as follow : — (i) Answers to my five scries of 
(jucstions, fumisiied by the District Officers and signed by T. T. Allen, Esq., C.S., • 
1870-72. (2) Report on the District of Birbhum, Ity Captain S.^Sherwill, 

Revenue Surveyor 0^55). (3) Annals of Rural Bengal, by W. W. Hunter, Esq., 

LL.D. (1868). (4) Mr. Grant’s Re])orl on the Finances of Bengal, dated 27lh 

April 1786, published in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs 
of the East India Company, vol. i. (Eondon, 1812 ; Madras reprint, 1866). (5) 

Bengal Census Report, 1872 ; with subsequent District Compilation in 1873, by 
Mr. C. F. Magrath, C.S. (6) Report' the Imligenous Agency employed in the 
Census (1872). (7) Collector’s Report on the Land Tenures of the District (1873). 

(8) Special Agricultural Statistics, compiled by Ttepufy-Collector Junaki N.'.th 
Mazumdar, with subsequent revision by the Collector (1873). (9) Statistics, 

furnished by the Collector. (10) Return of Area, Latitudes and Longitudes, 
etc. furnished by the Sun'eyor-Gencral. (ii) Annual Reports of the Inspector- 
General of Bolice, particularly that for 1872. (12) Report of the Insi:>ector-General 
of Jails for 1872, with special jail statistics for the years 185?'-- 57, i86o-6r, 
and 1870, compiled in his office. (13) Annual Reports of the Director of Public 
Instruction, wuth special statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 
1870-71. (14) Postal Statistics for the years 1855-56, 1860-61, and 1870-71, 

fumished.by the Director-General of Post Offices. (15) Medical Reports, furnished 
by the Civil Surgeon of the District. (16) Reports on the Charitable Dispensaries 
; Bengal for 1871 and 1872. 
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Commissioner in 1874, and a total population, as ascertained by 
the Census of 1872, of 696,943 souls. The principal town, which 
is also the Administrative Headquarters' of the District, is Sun 
(Soorie), situated about three miles south of the Mor river, in 
23° 54' 30" north latitude and 87° 34' 35" east longitude. 

Boundaries.— Birbhdm is bounded on the north by the Santdl 
Parganas and the District of Murshidabdd, on the east by the Dis- 
tricts of Murshiddbdd and Bardwdn, on the south by Ba'fcli’’in Dis- 
trict, the Ajai river forming the boundary-line for the entire distance, 
and on the west by the Santdl Pargands. 

Constitution of the District. — The several pargands or Fiscal 
Divisions which now constitute Birbhum, are mentioned in the rent- 
roll of Todar Mall, Akbar’s Prime IMjnister, as being included within 
the Sarkars of Tanda, Jannatdbdd (Lakhnauti or Gaur), and Sharif- 
dbdd (Bardwdn). The first fiscal appearance of the ‘ zamznddrt of 
Blrbhum ’ occurs at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
estate or zaminddri was form ally conferred by Jafar Khdn on one Asad- 
ulldPathdn, whose family had settled in the country about 1600 a.d., 
after the fall of the Afghdn or Patlidn dynasty of Bengal kings. Mr. 
J. Grant, in his Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, dated April 1786, 
and published in the celebrated Fifth Repoft of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Affairs of the East India Company, London, 1812, states 
, that the zaminddri was originally conferred on Asad-ulld, for ‘ the 
political, pm^nose of guarding the frontiers on the west against the 
incursions of the barbarous Hindus of Jharkand (Chhotd or Chutid 
Ndgpur) by means of a warlike Muhammadan peasantry, entertained 
as a standing militia, with suitable territorial allotments under a 
principal landholder, attached to the interests of the State from 
motives of religion. This District, therefore, although granted under 
the same written forms as others, was yet held by a tenure different 
to any other known iif the country. In some respect it corresponded 
with the ancient military fiefs of Europe, inasmuch as certain lands 
were held ldk/iirdj\ or exempted from the payment of rent, and solely 
appropriated for the maintenance of the troops.' In Jafar Khdn's 
rent-roll of Bengal in 1722, subsequently corrected by Shujd Khdn 
in 1727, tht 24 pargands or Fiscal Divisions then comprising the 
Bfrbhiim zaminddri were assessed at a rental {asl jama) of sikka rupees 
368,017, or ;£^39,868 sterling. The area of the zaminddri^ then the 
largest Muhammadan estate in Bengal, was 3858 British square miles. 
This included the whole of Deogarh and other parts pf the Santdl Par- 
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gands which within recent times have been severed from Bfrbhiim, 
and erected into a separate administration. On the death of Asad-ulld, 
this immense estate was' continued under the management of his 
son, Badi-ubzamdn. In 1760, in the lime of Kdsim AH, the privi- 
lege of holding immense tracts of lands as hikhirdj\ or rent-free, was 
resumed, ‘ having been found entirely subversive of the sovereign 
aiUtl^^ity under preceding Musalman admuiistrations, and inconsis- 
tent wiub pfesent exigencies, or a more vigorous, intelligent system 
of government, which required the sword to be kept imparticipated 
in the hands of the ruling power.* These IdkJiirdj or rent-free tracts, 
when brought under assessment, produced a very considerable acces- 
sion of territorial income to the subahddri^ or (jovernment treasury, 
under the name of kifayat or pivut On the death of Badi-ul-zaindn 
in 1769, the zaminddn fe^’ to his legitimate son, Asad Zamdn 
Khdn. He died in 1776, and the estate passed into the hands of 
his half-brother, Bahddur Zaman Khan. An account of the family 
of the .Rajds of Birbhdm will be given on a subsequent page. Their 
hereditary possessions have dwindled under each successive chief; 
and the present representative of one of the most powerful of the old 
Muhammadan families of Bengal lives in the leaky ruins of what was 
once a palace. 

In 1765 the British obtained the diwdni or financial adminis- 
tration of Birbhum, in common with that of the rest of Bengal ; but 
it was not till March 1787 that the ComT)ai?}^ assumed^ho. whole 
direct administration of this District. Birbhum had been tempo- 
rarily pD.ced under supervision in 1769, and was form.ahy visited by 
the Committee of Circuit in 1772 ; but the local administration re- 
mained in the hands of the Rdjd ar amiL But the power of the 
chiefs had rapidly declined, and the prince was not in a position to 
provide for the security of his people. Bands of marauders congre- 
gated upon the western frontier, where the mountain system slopes 
down upon the Gangetic valley ; and in 1784 the evil had grown so 
serious as to require the interference of the British power. In May 
1785, the Collector of Murshiddbdd, at the extremity of whose juris- 
diction Birbhum lay, formally declared the civil authorities ‘desti- 
tute of any force capable of making head against such ?in armed 
multitilde,* and petitioned for troops to act against bands of plun- 
derers four hundred strong. A month later, the banditti had grown 
to ‘ near a thousand people,* and were preparing for an organized 
invasion of the lowlands. Next year (1786) the freebooters had 
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firmly established themselves in Bfrbhfim, and occupied strong posi- 
tions with pel*manent camps. The hereditary prince was unable to 
take any effective measures against the invaders ; the pubHc revenues 
were intercepted on the way to the treasury ; and the commercial 
operations of the Company within the District brought to a stand- . 
still, many factories being abandoned. It was clear that the ol 4 
system could not be permitted to last longer. A British civil off>^:<er, 
Mr. G. R. Foley, was accordingly despatched from Miy'^’ciiddbjid 
to support the Raj£ against the marauders, to inquire into the griev- 
ances of the peasantry, and to ascertain the amount of revenue 
which the principality, if relieved of the incidents of a military 
tenure, and brought directly under British rule, could afford to pay. 
Prior to Mr. Foley’s deputation, tha records show that a Mr. Taylor 
had been previously (in 1783) officially employed in thQ District 
with the designation of Supervisor. Lord Cornwallis, in rearranging 
the Divisions of Bengal in 1787, perceived that Birbhum would never 
be free from the hill plunderers so long as it remained in any degree 
dependent on Murshiddbdd. The two border principalities of Bir- 
bhdm and Bishnupur or Bankuri were accordingly, by a notification 
in the Calcutta Gazette of the 29th March 1787, united into one 
compact British District. 

For some time after the Company assumed the direct administration 
of the troubled District of Birbhum and Bishnupur, a considerable 
armed fo»c^ had to Be maintained for the repression of the bands 
of plunderers along the western frontier. The chief English officer 
of the District exercised, under the title of Collector, the fuiv:tions of 
commander-in-chief and civil governor within his jurisdiction. In- 
deed, the military side of his duties received during several years 
undue prominence. At the beginning of each cold weather, when the 
great harvest of the year aj^proached, he furnished the officer at the 
head of his troops \vdth a list of hill passes which the sepoys were to 
defend until the banditti should retire into quarters for the next 
rainy season. On a proposition being made to reduce the strength 
of his force, he plainly stated that he would not in that case be re- 
sponsible for holding the District. Mr. Keating, one of the earliest 
CoIIectofs whose records are extant, appointed to the District in 
1788, had not neld his post two months before he found ^himself 
compelled to call out the troops against a band of marauders five 
hundred strong, who had made a descent on a market town within 
two hours’ ride of the English station, and murdered or frighteifed 
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away the inhabitants ^of between thirty and forty villages/ In 
February 1789 the hill men broke through the cordon of outposts 
m masse, and spread * the^r depredations through the interior villages 
of the District/ Panic and bloodshed reigned ; the outposts were 
hastily recalled from the frontier passes, ariU a militia was levied to 
with the regulars against the banditti, who were sacking the 
couii^ towns ‘ in parties of three ami four hundred men, well found 
in arms^ T?ventually it was found necessary to direct the Collectors 
of several neighbouring Districts to unite their forces ; a battle was 
fought, and the banditti were chased back into the mountains. 

In the Bishnupur portion of the united District the state of affairs 
was even worse, the peasantry making common cause with the 
banditti to oppose the Government. After two years of continued 
disorder %nd armed resistance to authority, order was at last impera- 
tively enforced. The state of desolation and misery to which the 
country was reduced by these years of tumult, may be inferred by 
the following extract from a letter written by Mr. Keating, the Col- 
lector, in June 1792. ‘Birbhum,’ he wrote, ‘is surrounded on the 
south-west and west by the great western jungle, which has long 
protected from the vigilance of justice numerous ganp of dakdits, 
who there take refuge and commit their depredations on the 
neighbouring defenceless cultivators. Towns once populous are 
now deserted ; the manufactures arc decayed ; and where commerce 
flourished, only a few poor and wretched hotels are s(*an. •These 
pernicious effects are visible along the whole course of the Ajai, 
particularly in the decay of Ilambazar (sacked by banditti in 1789), 
and the almost complete desertion of the once large trading town of 
Sakarakunda. When these places on the frontier became, from their 
poverty, no longer an object to the dakdiis, their depredations were 
extended into the heart of the District; and towns have been 
plundered and people murdered within two kos (four miles) of the 
Collector’s house, by banditti amounting to upwards of three hundred 
men.’ 

Even during those first troubled years of British rule, the 
peasantry obtained a degree of protection which they had not 
previously enjoyed. Tillage extended ; and between* February 
i786,Vhen Mr. Foley was sent to Birbhiini, and 1790, when Mr. 
Keating finally elaborated his system of frontier passes, three hundred 
aiv^ twenty-eight rural communes had been rcpeu])Ied and brought 
once more under cultivation. In November 17S8, Mr. Keating 
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found the banditti free to roam over the District. He established 
outposts to check the constant invasions of marauders from the hill 
country ; but his frontier passes were forced, and to all appearance 
the District was no safer in 1789 than when he took over charge. 
The disasters of his first winter, however, had taught him what was 
needed. The outposts, strengthened by reinforcements, were mai 1- 
tained intact ; and the banditti, unable to find an entrance, .aSe a 
detour southwards, and massed themselves on the south oi‘*the Ajai, 
Before the rains of 1790 set in, the inhabitants had joined heartily 
with the Government against the common enemy, and the destruc- 
tion of the robber hordes of Birbhum was complete. 

As soon as order was established, the amending hand rapidly 
made itself felt. Organized robberies and armed feuds between the 
landholders have from time to time disturbed the repdfee of the 
District, but on a scale so trifling as barely to keep alive the remem- 
brance of the old troubles. The names of Sinh-bhdm (Lion-land), 
Sher-garh (Tiger-fort), Sher-ghati (Tiger-ford), Shikar-pur (Hunting- 
hamlet), now stand as scarcely recognised memorials of the days 
when the margin of cultivation receded before wild beasts. In 1802, 
Sir Henry Strachey mentions Birbhum as a part of the country 
remarkably free from robbery. It is at present one of the quietest 
Districts in Bengal ; and a few years back, a public document, in 
perfect unconsciousness of the past, described it as still enjoying ‘its 
old immuhity from crime/ 

Changes in Jurisdiction. — Birbhum has now a much more 
circumscribed area than formerly. At the time when it first came 
under direct British administration, the area of the Birbhum zamin- 
ddri was returned at 3858 square miles, exclusive of the Bishnupur 
zamtnddrt, which constituted the southern half of the united District. 
In the earlier part of the present century, Bishnupur was separated, 
and formed into the present independent Collectorate of Bankurd ; 
and some years subsequently, the western tracts of Kiindhit, Kared, 
Paboi, and Sarath Deogarh were also separated and included within 
the jurisdiction of the Santdl Pargands. These and other minor 
changes and transfers have reduced the present area of the District 
to 1344 square miles. Up to within the last few years, the limits of 
the different jurisdictions were not coincident, the civil jurisdiction 
being more extensive than either the magisterial or the revenue. 
These conflicting jurisdictions proved a source of great inconveni- 
ence, and transfers of various small tracts were made in 1872 to die 
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neighbouring Districts of Bardwdn, Murshiddbiid, and the Santdl 
Pargands, with a view to ^ remedy. The three jurisdictions may 
be now said to be practically conterminous with each other. 

Superficial Configuration of the Di/;trict. — The eastern 
portion of* the District presents the appeafance of the ordinary 
a^uyial plains of Lower Bengal. Procee'hng towards the west, 
howHiijr the ground rises, and the surface consists of undulating 
beds oHS^nte, resting on a rock basis. The height of the District 
above sea-level, according to the Geological Department, varies 
from 76 to 900 feet. 

River System. — No important or navigable river flows through 
Birbhiim. The largest stream is the Ajai, which, however, nowhere 
intersects the District, but fonni? its southern boundary. It first 
touches upon the District on its south-west comer, flows a winding 
course in an easterly direction, till, at the extreme south-eastern 
corner of Bfrbhiim, it enters Bardwdn. During the rains, this 
river is at times navigable by cargo boats. The princij)al streams 
flowing through Birbhum District are as follow : — The Mor, or 
Maureksha river, rises in the Santdl Parganas, near Tior hill, a little 
east of Deogarh. 1 1 enters Bfrbhdm near the village of Haripur, flows 
through the centre of the District from west to east, and leaves it at 
Malandi Digar. The Mor is occasionally navigable during the rains, 
but only by descending boats. Small canoes are accordingly built on 
its banks, and floated down during the freshets, but are •enable to 
return. They carry the charcoal from the jungle down to Kdtwd, in 
Bardwdn •District, where the Ajai joins the Bhagirathi. The cargo 
proves highly remunerative, and the boats fetch their cost price. 
The Bakeswar river takes its rise wlihin the District, and wdth its 
tributary, the Kopai or Kopaor Sal Nadi, drains the country between 
the Mor and the Ajai. Shortly after leaving the District on its eastern 
boundary, the river falls into the Mor. The Hingld Nadi flows 
through a small portion of the extreme south-west of the District, 
It enters from Kundahit Kared, in the Santdl Pargands, and after 
passing through the F'iscal Divisions of Padra and Shdh Alampur, 
falls into the Ajai. The only other stream deserving mention is the 
Dwarkd Nadi, which waters the north of the District*, entering from 
the Santdl Pargands, and passing into Murshiddbdd District on the 
north east. None of these rivers or streams are navigable except 
by ver^ small canoes, and by them only during freshets in the rainy 
season. No lakes or canals are situated in Birbhum District. The 
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total number of deaths from drowning reported by the police in 1869 
amounted to 72. None of the rivers or, streams are utilised as a 
motive power for machinery, nor have they any descents or rapids 
of such a character to render it likely that they could be so 
applied by the formatibn of dams or weirs. The river fisheries are 
very small in extent, and of but little value. 

Mineral Products. — Iron and limestone are the only ny^rals 
of any importance found in the District. Iron ores have ^Cng been 
worked under the rough native mode of smelting ; and within the 
last few years an attempt has been made to ascertain whether more 
extended operations might not profitably be carried out according 
to the European process of manufacture, under competent super- 
vision. During the cold weathei of 1851-52, the different iron- 
yielding Districts of Bengal were examined and reported on by the 
Geological Survey. I extract the following paragraphs from the 
Report : — 

^ This is a very interesting District, both from the manner in which 
the ore occurs, and from the simple process adopted in its reduction. 
At i)resent (1852) the manufacture is almost entirely confined to 
three or four villages, of which Bel id Ndrdyanpur is the largest and 
most important. Next to it in extent of the workings is the village 
of Deocha, lying about twenty miles to the south of Belia Ndrdyan- 
pur. At Dhamrd also, the position of which is intermediate, there 
are several furnaces at work, and also at Gan pur. But there are 
few villages throughout that neighbourhood adjoining which large 
heaps of slag and refuse of furnace workings may not be seen, 
giving evidence of the extent to which these operations had been 
formerly carried on, and also of their long continuance. 

‘At Deocha there are at present (1852) about thirty furnaces at 
^rk for the reduction of the ore into pig iron, or what is called here 
kachhd iron, and about as many more for refining it, or making it 
paktL The two operations are carried on by totally different sets of 
people, and what is curious, by people of different religions, — those 
who reduce the ore in the first instance being invariably Muhamma- 
dans, and the refiners as invariably Hindus. From each of these 
furnaces,* when at work, between twenty and twenty-five maunds 
(between three-quarters of a ton and a ton) of pig iron 'fcan be 
turned out during a week. The furnaces work throughout the year, 
with only occasional stoppages for pujds^ or festivals ; that is, pro- 
vided the proprietor has been able to lay in a stock of ore and of 
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charcoal previously to the commencement of the rains, sufficient to 
last till the weather again •idmits of the miners obtaining the ore. 
From each fuma< e a produce of about 34 tons of pig iron is annually 
.'Obtained. At Deocha there are thirty of these furnaces ; at Belid 
T'J’drdyanpur, about as many more ; at Dhamra, four ; and at Gan pur 
six ; or a total of about seventy furnaces. Supposing these 
continuously at work, they would yield a produce amount- 
irf/^^’to 70 X 34=2380 tons of pig iron in the year, — a considerable 
quantity when the rude processes of manufacture are taken into 
account. The pig iron is then sold to the refiners, and in the. pro- 
cess of re-melting and preparation nearly one-fourth of its weight is 
lost. Allowing for this reduction, there would be a final produce of 
iron fit for the market of about fyee tons. 

* Under existing arrangements (1852), and with the present mode 
of conducting the ojierations of smelting and refining, the cost of 
this iron is Rs. 1/8 a maund, or 4s. 2d. a hundredweight, making 
a cost of ;j{^4, 4s. od. a ton. To reduce this into a state fit for any 
large works would cost at least one-half more, so that we should 
have the cost of this iron brought into a convenient state for Euro- 
pean works about 6s. od. a ton, a price at which it could not 
compete with English bar iron, the (piality of which is known. It 
must be remembered, however, that the quality of the Bfrbhfim iron, 
owing to the jirocesses ado])ted, and to its being smelted entirely 
with charcoal, is essentially different from that of Englislf ir< 5 n, and, 
thougli not so useful for railway purposes, is more valuable for other 
Avork in wliich toughness and malleability, combined with softness, 
are rct[uired. 

‘It remains to be considered wht^ther nny improvements in the 
process of smelting could so reduce the cost as to render the pro- 
duce available. Undoubtedly such improveincpts are possible, and 
if the iron is to be used on any large scale, absolutely essential. 
But there is to my mind a very serious and insuperable objection to 
the adoption of such a course, in the simple fact of the manner in 
which the ore ])resents itself The ore is an oxide of iK)n, partly 
earthy, partly magnetic, which occurs in thin seams, disseminated 
amon^ and spreading in a tangled manner through the soapy trappean 
claystone. The bed or layer in which it occurs is on an average 
about five feet thick ; but the ore is by no means equally dissemi- 
palc.i, but, like all other metallic ores, occurs in irregular bunches 
or nests. There is no vei#, but only thin disseminated threads or 
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strings of ore passing in every direction across and among the clay 
matrix^ and filling up every fissure in the mass. It is, in fact, an 
infiltercd oxide of iron which has passed into and been deposited 
in the little cracks and.^'oints of the rocks. Occurring in this way, 
therefore, it will be obvious that a very large proportionate amount 
of material has to be removed in order to obtain any considerab^’6 
quantity of the ore. In other words, the produce of an^ one place 
is soon exhausted, and the scene of operations must be changed, 
the ore being so scattered and so little concentrated. With the 
very limited demand at present existing, this is of minor consequence, 
although even under present arrangements the great heaps of refuse 
adjoining many of the villages where no furnaces now exist, and 
where they have not existed within the memory of any of the inhabi- 
tants, indicate that this exhausting process has taken place, — that the 
ore in the vicinity has been worked out, and the occupation there- 
fore abandoned. Where the profit is so small, the addition of a few 
miles to the distance from which either the raw ore or the charcoal 
for its fusion has to be brought will be quite sufficient to turn the 
balance. This removal is a trifling matter when the whole house 
and apparatus for the furnace only costs fro^ Rs. 12 to Rs. 16, or 
from 4s. od. to ;^i, 12s. od., as is the case with the native 
furnaces ; but it would be of supreme importance, and indeed fatal 
to the success of the effort, with large and expensive furnaces and 
machinery, such as would be required were the ordinary f'.uropean 
processes of smelting introduced. The difficulty of procuring fuel 
is Also daily increasing. The forests and jungles are disappearing 
before the axe of the charcoal-burner, and the, plough is steadily 
taking possession of lands but very recently covered with impene- 
trable wood. No doubt a vast extent still remains unhewn, and 
fuel in the immediate neighbourhood of the jungle is still (1852) 
very cheap ; but with a bulky article of commerce like charcoal the 
expense of carriage is considerable, and the question of distance as 
regards the supply and the economy of it is therefore an important 
one.* The Geological Surveyor, in the above report, thus summed 
up the prospect regarding the iron-yielding tracts of Birbhum : ‘ The 
absence of economical fuel, combined with the scanty supply of ore, 
at once determines the inapplicability of any extended senes of 
operations for smelting and manufacturing iron in the District of 
Bfrbhdm.* , 

These paragraphs were written in 1852 ; but the great rise which 
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has taken place of late years in the price of English iron has again 
turned public attention loathe iron ores of Bengal. Within* the past 
few years, operations were set on foot on an extensive scale about 
twelve miles north-west of the present Civ^* Station, for raising and 
smelting the ore, under European supervision. The iron produced 
i pears to have been of good quality, and well suited for manufac- 
turing TjurfV)ses. The experiment, however, proved unsuccessful 
from a pecuniary point of view, and the enterprise dropped. Speci- 
mens of the ore and of the limestone for fluxing found in the 
vicinity were forwarded, in 1870, to Professor Murray Thomson of 
the Rurkf College, for assay and analysis, and that gentleman sub- 
mitted the following report : — 

* The ores belong to the desa-iption known as brown hematite. 

(1) Crude ore from surface. This contains 49*03 per cent, of sesqui- 
oxide of iron, corresponding to 34*32 per cent, of metallic iron. 

(2) The same surface iron roasted. This contains 67*81 per cent, 
of sesqui-oxide of iron, corresponding to 49*97 per cent, of metallic 
iron. (3) Crude ore from hill, eighteen feet from surface. This 
contains 34*80 per cent, of sesqui-oxide of iron, corresponding to 
24*35 cent, of metallic iron. (4) Limestone used in smelting. 
This contains 65*50 per cent, of carbonate of lime, corresponding 
to 31*50 per cent, of lime. 

^ So far as analyses show, these ores seem jxcellently, adapted for 
the production of iron. There are many poorer ones 'W'orked in 
Great Britain. The limestone is also good. I have analysed but 
few Indian limestones which contain a higher percentage of lime 
than this one doe^ I would here suggest that although the crude 
ore No. 3 from the hill, eighteen feet from the surface, contains 
a lower percentage of iron than the surface ore, yet that may be 
owing to its greater dampness. When more ej^posed, so as to be- 
come drier, the percentage of iron would in all likelihood rise,* 

A more detailed examination of the chances of profitably working 
the Bengal iron ores will be found in my Statistical Account of 
Bardwdn District, where I treat of the iron beds of the Rdniganj 
Subdivision, which are much more extensive than the iron-yielding 
tracts^of Birbhiim. In 1873 a professional gentleman from England 
was deputed to visit and report upon the different iron beds in 
India. He thus reports (12th March 1874) with regard to the 
X'^adganj ore : — 

‘ There does not seem to be much prospect of being able to work 

VOL. V, X . 
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at a profit except during a prevalence of high prices in England, as 
under ordinary circumstances I should think that English iron 
would have the command of the market.’ These remarks apply 
also to the Birbhdm b^Qs ; but the railway, with its cheap transit 
rates for coal and limestone, is every year developing new pos^ 
bilities of industrial enterprise in Bengal. The East India JAne 
runs through Bfrbhdm District f ^ ^ 

Hot Springs. — Several sulphur springs are found in Bfrbhdm 
District A group of these springs is situated on the banks of the 
Bakeswar nd/d, about a mile south of the village of Tdntipdrd, in 
the pargand of Haripur. This group is named the Bhdm Bakeswar. 
There are also numerous hot jets in the bed of the stream itself, and 
the air is impregnated with sulpliuretted hydrogen. The locality 
has its sacred legend, and forms a noted place of pilgrimage. Along 
the right bank of the stream stand upwards of three hundred small 
brick and mortar temples, built by various pilgrims, each containing 
an emblem of Mahddeo or Siva. Another warm spring occurs near 
the hamlet of Sakarakunda (once a place of considerable importance, 
but now fallen to decay), with a temperature of 85°. On the banks 
of the pool are the ruins of a curious old Hindu temple of hewn 
stone. 

FeRjE NATURiE. — ^The wild beasts which formerly infested Birbhiim 
have now almost dis^ippeared, with the exception of an occasional 
tiger or bear which wanders into the cultivated tracts from the jungles 
of the Santdl Pargands on the west in the cold weather. During the 
year 1869, 3 deaths were reported as having been caused*, by wild 
beasts, and 55 by snake-bite. Of small gam^, hare, partridges, 
wild duck, quail, and snipe are met with. 

Population. — In 1801 the population of Birbhdm was estimated 
at 700,000 souls. At that time the District included Deogarh and 
part of Dumkd, now incorporated in the Santdl Pargands, as well as 
the police circles {t/idnds) of Nalhdti and .Rdmpur Hdt, which flow 
belong to Murshiddbdd. At the time of the Revenue Survey of the 
District (1848-52), its area amounted to 3142 square miles, includ- 
ing the tracts since transferred to the Santdl Pargands and Mur- 
shiddbdd j but the population, as estimated by the Revenue Sufveyor, 
only amounted to 514,597, or an average of 163 persons to the 
square mile. The estimate in 1801 seems to have been excessive, 
while that made at the time of the Revenue Survey in 1848-52 
was probably below the mark. 
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A careful Census of the District was taken on the 13th and 14th 
of January 1872, It was intended that the Census for thfe whole 
District should be taken simultaneously, and the ist of Mdgh was 
the day fixed; but the native almanacs diffq^d as to the .number of 
\ ^ays in Faush, the month preceding, and the result was, that some 
r^ nrns were filled up on one day and some on the next. The 
agcncy-.^emiJoyed in taking the Census was that of respectable 
inha\ V;mts of each village, who were assisted by the rural police 
(chaukidiirs). The Collector states; ‘The zajmnddrs of the Dis- 
trict were asked to give their assistance, and they placed the 
giimdshtds of their villages at the disposal of the Magistrate for this 
purpose. In many instances the gumdshtds performed the duty of 
enumerators, especially where tlie residents were illiterate. In 
Santdl villages, the agency of the village heads {mdnjhis) was made 
use of.^ ^'i'he total number of enumerators employed in the Census 
was 7738. The most jjopulous parts of the District are the police 
circles {t hands) in the south and cast, bordering upon Bardwdn and 
Murshiddbdd, The northern ihdnds adjoin the Santdl Pargands, 
and contain more or less uncleared jungle. 

The results of the Census disclosed a total population of 696,945 
souls, residing in 160,206 houses and 2478 villages. The total 
area of the District is taken at 1344 square miles, showing the 
average density of the population to be 5i8^ouls to sjpiare 
mile; the average population of each village, 281 ; and average 
number of inmates per house, 4*3. The following table illustrates 
the distribution of the population in each police circle or thdiuL 
As the ihdnd boundaries of the District have not yet been finally 
adjusted, it is impossible to give the exact area, or the density of 
population in each, as has been given in the population tables and 
the Statistical Accounts of other Districts. It niustialso be mentioned 
that the figures in the following table are slightly different from 
those published in the General Census Reports, some villages of 
thdnd Kasba having been omitted in the General Pfeport, the 
error being afterwards corrected in the separate District Compila- 
tion by Mr. C. F. Magrath, C.S. ; — 
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Abstract of Population of each Police Circle (Thana) 
OF Birbhum District. 


c 

Police Circle ( Thdnd). 

Number of 
Villages 
or Townships. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Total 

Population. 

Averages. 

V dt 

A, hH 

(X W 

0 

.5!^ 

0 0 

s* 

Surf 

387 

24,038 

104, 107 

269 

4*3 

Rdjnagar 

141 

6,823 

30.985 

320 

4*5 

Dubrjljpur, 

433 

3L336 

137.255 

317 

4*3 

Kasbd, 

393 

28,217 

122,417 

311 

4*3 

Sakulipur 

■77 

14,930 

61,842 

349 

4*1 

T^dbhpur, 

269 

16,195 

71.945 

267 

4*4 

Barwiln, 

228 

14.503 

64.173 

281 

4 '4 

Maureswar, 

450 

24, 164 

104,221 

232 

4*3 

District Total, 

2478 

160, 206 

696,945 

2S1 

m 


Abstract. — District area, 1344 square miles; average density of 
population, 518 per square mile; average number of villages per 
square mile, 1*84 ; average number of bourses per square mile, 119. 

Population classified according to Sex and Age. — ^T he 
total population of Birbhiim District consisted in 1872 of 335,052 
males, and 361,893 females; total, 698,945, Proportion of males 
in total population, 48*1 per cent. Classified according to age, the 
Census shows the following results : — Hindus — under twelve years 
of age, males 93,749, and females 83,584 ; above twelve years, 
males 184,405, and females 217,078; total of all ages, males 
278,154, and females 300,662. Grand total of Hindus, 578,816. 
Muhammadans — under twelve years of age, males 20,603, and 
females 17,535 ; ^ above twelve years, males 32,665, and females 
40,151 ; total of all ages, males 53,268, and females 57,686. 
Grand total of Muhammadans, 110,954. Christians — under twelve 
years of age, males 50, and females 47 ; above twelve years, 
males 70, and females 80; total of all ages, males 120, and 
females 127. Grand total of Christians, 247. Other denominations 
not separately classified, and consisting of aboriginal tribes profess* 
ing primitive faiths — under twelve years of age, males 1^67, and 
females 1516; 'above twelve years, males 1902, and females 1943 ; 
total of all ages, males 3510, and females 3418. Grand total of 
* others/ 6928. Population of all religions — under twelve years of 
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age, males 11^,969, and females 102,682 ; over twelve years, males 
219,083, and females 25^,211 ; total of all ages, males 335,052, 
females 361,893 \ total, 696,945. The percentage of children not 
exceeding twelve years of age in the population of different religions 
is as follows : — Hindus — proportion of maletchildren, 16*2 per cent, 
t\»nd of female children, 14*4 percent; total proportion of children of 
both sexes, 30*6 per cent of the Hindu population. Muhammadans 
— mt:le children 18 *6, and female children 15 *8 per cent; proportion 
of chiluren of both sexes, 34*4 per cent of the Muhammadan popu- 
lation. Christians — male children 20*1, and female children 18*9 
per cent ; proportion of children of both sexes, 39*0 per cent, of the 
Christian population. Other denominations not separately classified 
— male children 22*6, and female fhiidren 21*9 per cent; proportion 
of children of both sexes, *5 per cent of the ‘ other ' population. 
Population of all religions — male children 167, and female children 
147 per cent ; proportion of children of both sexes, 31*4 per cent 
of the total District population. It is a curious fact that the pro- 
portion of children is greatest among the aboriginal tribes classed 
as * others,’ not only in Bfrbhiim District, but throughout Bengal. 
The aboriginal tribes, indeed, so far from dying out, seem to be the 
most prolific of the Indian races. Another remarkable circumstance 
is that, except in a few Districts where the number of Muhamma- 
dans is comparatively small, the proportion of children is everywhere 
greater among the Musalmdn than among the Hindu ^ppi^lation 
of I>ower Bengal. In Behar and the North-Western Provinces, 
however, their families arc not much if at all larger than those of 
Hindus. It has been suggested as a probable cause of this, that 
the Muhammadan population of Lower Bengal consists in a great 
part of the descendants of converted aboriginal tribes. 

With regard to the ratio of the sexes, the Census returns show a 
small number of female as compared with male children, while in the 
case of adults the proportion of the sexes is inversed. This is the 
case in almost every District of Bengal, and arises from the fact that 
girls are considered to arrive at womanhood at an earlier age than 
boys attain manhood, and many are consequently returned as adults 
wdiile boys of the same age are returned as children. The proportion 
of theisexes of all ages, namely, males 48*1 per cent., and females 
51*9 per cent., is probably correct. The preponderance of the 
female over the male population of Bfrbhiim is due 10 the fact that 
a iiumber of the male inhabitants seek employment in Calcutta or 
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in other Districts, leaving their wives and families behind them. 
Recruiting for male labourers for the West Indies and Mauritius 
plantations also goes on in Blrbhilm on a small scale. 

The Infirm Population. — The number and proportion of 
insanes and of persons otherwise afflicted with infirmities in Birbhdm 
District is' returned in the Census Report as under: — Insanes--^ 
males 95, and females 25 ; total 120, or ‘0172 per cent, of fhe 
population. Idiots — ^males 17, and females 2; total ^9, *0027 

of the District population. Deaf and dumb — males 192, and 
females 76 ; total 268, or *0382 of the District population. Blind — 
males 390, and females 202 ; total 592, or *0849 per cent, of the 
District population. Lepers — males 2417, and females 467 ; total 
2884, or *41 3^ per cent, of the District population. Leprosy is the 
most common infirmity met with in Birbhfim. It is curious that 
although the females number 5 1 *9 per cent, of the District popula- 
tion, yet out of the total number of persons returned as afflicted 
with the above-mentioned infirmities, less than one -fifth were 
women. The total number of male infirms amounted to 31 ii, or 
•9583 per cent, of the whole male population, while the number of 
female infirms returned was only 772, or *2153 per cent, of the female 
population. The total number of infirms of both sexes was 3883, 
or *5600 per cent of the total District population. 

I omit the returns of the population according to occupation, as 
they do vo'i stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The Hindus form the 
great majority of the population of Birbhfim. The District Census 
Compilation returns their number at 278,154 males, and 300,662 
females; total, 578,816, or 83*05 per cent, of the entire population. 
The Muhammadans number 53,268 males, and 57,686 fern aka ; 
total, 110,954, or 15*92 per cent, of the District population. The 
Christian community consists ot 120 males, and 127 females; total, 
227. The remaining 1*03 per cent, of the population is composed 
of other denominations not separately classified in the Census 
Report. These are pripcipally aboriginal tribes who still continue 
to follow their primitive faiths. The Census returns their numbers 
at 35iotmales, and 3418 females; total, 6928. This estimate, 
however, as will be seen from the following table, is base»i upon 
religious rather than ethnical grounds, and by no means includes 
the total number of persons of aboriginal descent in Bfrbhiim 
District. Large numbers of these have embraced Hinduism, and 
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Name OF Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Total 

(iii.) Trading Castes — 


continued* c 


Mahuri, . . . . ' 

95 

Seth, • ^ * 

90 

Subarnabania, 

5,262 

Total, . 

16,390 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 


Garen, .... 

I 

Goala, .... 

17,448 

Total, . 

17.449 

(v.) Castes engaged in 
PREPARING Cooked Food. 


Ganrar, .... 

70 

Madak, .... 

10,066 

Total, . 

10,136 

(vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 


Ap^in, .... 

3,103 

Barui, .... 

2,269 

TanibuH, 

2,962 

Chasadhopa, . 

430 

Kaibartta, 

ll,oKi 

Koeri, . . . 

468 

Kurmi,! . % . . 

364 

Mdli, .... 

536 

Sadgop, .... 

109,630 

Others, .... 

474 

Total, . 

131,317 

(vii.) Castes engaged 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Service. 


Behara and Duliyd, . 

916 

Dhanuk, 

772 

Dhawa, .... 

41 

Dhoba, .... 

2,131 

llajjam, .... 
Kahar, .... 

7,757 

93S 

^ Total, . 

12,555 

(viii.) Artisan Castes. 


Bhaskar, 

I 

Kdmdr,^ .... 

10,495 

Kansari, 

148 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

a 

Total 

(viii.) Artisan Castes— 


continued* 


Kumar, .... 

7.583 

Laheri, .... 

98 

Sinkhari, 

. 574 

Sonar, .... 

4.544 

Sunri, .... 

• 21,237 

Sutradhar, 

7.747 

Tell, .... 

8,107 

Kalu, .... 

22, 762 

Total, . 

83,296 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 


Jogi and Patua, 

2,999 

Kapali, .... 

230 

Kotal, .... 

631 

Tanti, .... 

16,761 

Total, . 

20,621 

(x.) Labouring Castes. 


HBeld^r, .... 

102 

Chunari, 

206 

Kora, . <■ . 

3 , 77 ^> 

Naik, .... 

8 

Pairagh, etc.. 

425 

Patial, .... 

3 

Total, . 

4.520 

(xi.) Castes occupied 


IN selling Fish and 


Vegetables. 


Matia, .... 

L315 

Pundarikakhya, 

13 

Purd 

1,089 

Total, . 

2,417 

(xii.) Fishing 


and Boating Castes. 


Jdlid, .... 

765 

Keut, .... 

1,078 

Mala, .... 

466 

Manjhi, .... 

120 

Patni, .... 

104 

Pod, .... 

^ 68 

Tior, .... 

307 

Others, .... 

58 

Total, . 

2,966 
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Name op Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Total. 

(xiii.) Beggar, Dancer, 
Musician, and Vaga- 
bond Castes. 

Biiitf and Bajuar, 

454 

Others 

105 

Total, . 

559 

(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated BY Nation- 
ality ONLY. 

Hindustani, . 

• 

64 

Panjabi, 

3 

Uriya, .... 

6 

Total, , 

73 

XV.) Persons of Unknown 
OR Unspecified Castes, 

2.345 

Grand Total of Hindu^ 

364,062 

i 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Total. 

« 

4. Persons cf Hindu Origin 
not reco^iising Caste. 
Vaishnav, 

Sanyasi, .... 
Native Christians, , 

23,249 

II7 

158 

Total, . 

23,524 

5. Muhammadans. 
Julaha, .... 
Mughul, 

Pathan, .... 
Sayyid, .... 
Shaikh, .... 
Unspecified, . 

205 

56 

960 

68 

713 

109,835 

Total, . 

iu ,837 

6. Burmese. 

Magh, .... 

2 

Total of Natives of 
India, 

696,848 

Total of Asiatics, . 

696,854 

Grand Total, . 

696,945 


Castes. — The following is a list of the differciit Hindu aiste§ in Bir- 
bhdm District, arranged as far as possible in the order in which they 
rank in ^ocaj^ public esteem, together with the occupations followed 
by their members. The numbers are taken from the District Census 
Report. The list of castes involves to a certain extent a repetition of 
the tables given above, but it follows a different order, and deals with 
another aspect of the subject. The highest castes are, — ( i) Brahman ; 
members of the priesthood, landholders, employed in Government 
or private service in respectable occupations, traders, and cultivators. 
The cultivating class of Brdhmans are numerous in Birbhdm District. 
They perform all the operations of husbandry, with the exception of 
the actual holding of the plough, which is considered a menial 
function. The Census Report returns the number of Brahmans in 
Birbhiim at 42,389. (2) Kshattriya or Khatri ; in reality traders and 

merchants, who claim to belong to the second or warrior caste of 
the old Hindu system in Sanskrit times. As fully explained in my 
Account of Bardwdn, it is believed that, at least in Lower Bengal, no 
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pure Kshattriyas now exist The Census Report returns them as 
a trading caste under the designation of .Khatris, and gives their 
number in Birbhiim District at 558. As a rule, the members of this 
caste are wealthy men, or at least in comfortable circumstances. 
(3) Rajput; a caste claiming Kshattriyahood, employed in military 
service, or as guards, policemen, doorkeepers, etc.; 7028 in number, 
generally poor. (4) Gh^twil; a caste or class also claiming the 
rank of Kshattriya, whose duty was formerly to guard the hill? passes 
and keep them free from robbers; they are now employed as a 
superior class of police, and remunerated by rent-free grants of 
service land. The Census of 1872 returned the number of Ghdtwdls 
in Birbhiim District at 184. (5) Baidya; hereditary physicians by 

caste occupation, but many have abandoned their profession, and 
are how landed proprietors, traders, Government servants, etc. ; 
1352 in number. (6) K^yasth or writer caste ; some are now 
landed proprietors, and others are employed as zaminddri rent- 
collectors, Government servants, clerks, etc. ; 8319 in number. (7) 
Bhit; bards, heralds, and genealogists, also carriers of letters of 
invitation. This caste claim to be lapsed Brdhmans, but it is very 
doubtful whether they have any title to Brihmanhood at all, although 
they wear the sacred thread. They are returned as a separate baste 
in the Census Report; number, 146. (8) Ganak or Achdrjya; 

fortune-tellers and astrologers ; a degraded caste of Brdhmans, who 
have lost public esteem in consequence of their accepting alms at 
srdddhas and other ceremonies. The Census Report does not return 
their number separately, but includes it with that of the other Brdh- 
mans. (9) Agarwald and Mdrwdri ; two distinct castes, but returned 
as one in the Census Report ; they are wealthy up-country traders, 
203 in number. (10) Seth; a wealthy caste of up-country tradeu ; 
90 in number. — See the Statistical Account of Murshidabdd District. 

Pure Sudra Castes. — Next in order come the following twelve 
pure Sudra castes: — (ii) Ndpit ; barbers; 7757 in number. (12) 
Kdmdr; blacksmiths; 10,495 in number. (13) Kumdr ; potters 
and makers of earthen idols ; 7583 in number. (14) Telf or Till ; 
oil pressers and sellers by caste occupation, but many have latterly 
pushed thfimselves a step upwards in the social scale, and are now 
wealthy traders and grain merchants; 8107 in number. (15) Tdm- 
bulf or Tdmli ; originally pdn growers and sellers, now traders and 
.landed proprietors; 2962 in number. (16) Sadgop; the highest 
cultivating caste, and by far the most numerous caste in Birbhiim"; 
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the great majority are ordinary cultivators, but many are compara- 
tivdy wealthy landed proprietors, who till their own lands ; 109,630 
in number. (17) Bdrui ; growers and sellers of betel leaf* 2269 in 
number, (18) Milikar or Mill; gardeners, flower sellers, and 
pith workers; 536 in number. (19) Gandhabanik or Banid ; 
grocers, spice dealers, and general traders; 10,182 in number. 
(20) Sdnkhiri; shell cutters and makers of shell bracelets; an off- 
shoot tf thb Banid caste ; 574 in number. (21) Kdnsdrf ; braziers 
and coppersmiths ; 148 in number. (22) Aguri ; a respectable 
mixed caste of cultivators lately sprung up ; 3103 in number. 

Intermediate Sudra Castes. — The following fourteen are 
intermediate Sudra castes, who are neither esteemed nor despised, 
but who yet have some claim t^; respectability. (23) Godld ; cow- 
keepers and milkmen; 17,448 in number. (24) Gdnrdr ; sellers 
and preparers of parched rice ; 70 in number. (25) Madak ; sweet- 
meat makers; 10,066 in number. (26) Kaibartta ; cultivators. 
These men are probably the descendants of one of the aboriginal 
tribes of the western Districts of Chhotd or Chutid Ndgpur, who 
embraced Hinduism soon after the appearance of the Aryans in 
Bengal. They are now looked upon as one of the intermediate 
Sddra castes. Numlfer in Bfrbhum, according to the Census 
Report, 11,081. A further account of the Kaibartta caste will 
be found in my Statistical Accounts of Midnapur District, pp. 54 
and 55, and of Hugli District, p. 288. (27)1 Chdsd Dhg)b 4 ; culti- 

vators ; 430 in number. (28) Gareri ; an up-country pastoral caste ; 
only I returned as dwelling in Birbhum District. (29) Vaishnav ; 
not a caste, but rather a class of Hindus, followers of Chaitanya ; 
23,249 in number. A further description of the Vaishnav sect will 
be found in my Statistical Accounts of the 24 Pargands, pp. 65-67 
and 72-73, and of Dacca District, pp. 55-57. (30) Mahuri ; traders 
in cloth ; 95 in number. (31) Koeri ; cultivators ; 468 in number. 
(32) Kurmi ; cultivators and sellers of jungle products ; 364 in 
number. (33) Tdntf ; weavers; 16,761 in number. (34) Swarnakdr 
or Sondr ; goldsmiths and jewellers ; an offshoot of the Banid caste, 
but not held in the same esteem as other branches, from the sup- 
posed propensity of its members of pilfering the gold or silver en- 
truste(i to them ; 4544 in number. (35) Subarnabanid ; bankers, 
and dealers in gold and silver ; also a branch of the Banid caste, but 
held in low esteem, for a similar reason to that just cited ; 5261 
ih number. (36) Bhdskar ; stone mason ; i in number. 
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Low SuDRA Castes. — The following thirty-two are the despised 
low castes : — (37) Jogi and Patui ; weaver?- These are two distinct 
castes, blit are returned as one in the Census Report, probably for 
the reason that both follow the same occupation. The number of 
both castes in the Distmict is given at 2999. (38) Ldheri ; lac 

ornament- makers ; 98 in number. (39) Kapdlf ; weavers; 230 in 
number. (40) Sutradhar or Chhut^r ; carpenters ; 7747 in number. 
(41) Sunri or Suri ; distillers and wine sellers by caste occiipation, 
but many have now abandoned their hereditary profession, some 
taking to cultivation and others to trade ; 21,237 in number. (42) 
Dhanuk ; labourers and domestic servants; 772 in number. (43) 
Kdhdr ; palanquin bearers and domestic servants ; 938 in number. 
(44) Pairigh ; labourers ; 425 in number. (45) Kotal ; weavers ; 
631 in number. (46) Dhobd ; washermen ; 2131 in number. (47) 
Kalu ; oil pressers and sellers; 22,762 in number. (48) Belddr ; 
labourers ; 102 in number. (49) Chundri ; lime-burners ; 206 in 
number. (50) Kori ; earth workers, chiefly employed in road 
making, digging tanks, etc.; 3776 in number. (51) Ndik ; 
labourers; 8 in number. (52) Patidl ; labourers; 3 in number. 
(53) Metiyd ; sellers of fish and vegetables ; 1315 in number. (54) 
Bhuiyd; cultivators and labourers; 970 in 'number. (55) Jdlid ; 
fishermen and boatmen ; 765 in number. (56) Mdla ; fishermen and 
boatmen ; 466 in number. (57) Mdnjhf ; not a separate caste, but 
a class, oL boatmen who act as helmsmen; 120 in number. (58) 
Pdtni; ferrymen; 104 in number. (59) Keut ; fishermen and 
boatmen ; 1078 in number. (60) Dhawd ; fishermen and b<^atmen ; 
41 in number. (61) Bagdi; cultivators, day-labourers, and fisher- 
men ; 56,157 in number. (62) Dalui; cultivators and labourers; 
mentioned by the Collector, but not returned in the District Census 
Report. (63) Behdra and Duliyd ; palanquin bearers and labourers ; 
the Duliyds are also fishermen; 916 in number. (64) Pundari- 
Kdkshya ; sellers of fish and vegetables ; 13 in number. (65) Purd ; 
sellers of fish and vegetables ; 1089 in number. (66) Chanddl ; 
cultivators and labourers ; 891 in number. (67) Pod ; fishermen ; 
68 in number. (68) Tior ; fishermen and boatmen ; 307 in number. 

Semi-Ahoriginal Castes. — T he following are all semi-aboriginal 
castes, and form the very lowest castes of the Hindu community : — 
(69) Bditi or Bdjudr ; mat makers, musicians, dancers, etc. ; 454 in 
number. (70) Dom ; basket makers, cultivators, and labourers ; 
34,994 in number, (71) Dosadh; cultivators and labourers; 96 ill 
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number. (72) Turf; cultivators and labourers; 65 in number. 
(73) Karangd ; cultivators and labourers ; 48 in number. (74) 
Mil ; snake-charmers ; 93 |6 in number. (75) Muchf and Ch^mdr ; 
shoemakers and leather dealers; 30,181 ip number. (76) Bdurf ; 
palanquin bearers and labourers; 24,569*m number. (77) Pdsf ; 
toddy sellers ; 6 in number. (78) Rdjbansi Koch ; fishermen and 
cultivators j only i in Bfrbhdm District. (79) Rdjwdr; cultivators 
and '^oourers ; mentioned by the Collector, but not returned in the 
District Census Report. (80) Shikdrf ; huntsmen ; 296 in number. 
(81) Bdhelid; coolies and day-labourers; 48 in number. (82) 
Bediyd ; a wandering gipsy-like tribe who live by selling trinkets at 
fairs, bird-catching, juggling, fortune-telling, etc., and when these 
means fail, by petty thefts ; 59^ in number. (83) Pdkhmard ; bird- 
catchers ; mentioned by ti e Collector, but not returned as a 
separate caste in the District Census Report. Perhaps they may 
be identified with the Bediyds. (84) Set ; labourers ; mentioned by 
the Collector as a numerous caste, but not returned separately in 
the District Census Report. (85) Hdri ; swineherds and sweepers ; 
21,827 number. (86) Kdora ; swineherds; 410 in number. 
(87) Mihtar ; sweepers and scavengers ; loi in number. (88) 
Bund ; labourers, principally employed as coolies in indigo 
factories ; 43 in number. (89) Chajn ; labourers ; 2 in number. 
(90) Musdhar; labourers and fishermen; 496 in number. (91) 
Kuril ; cultivators and labourers ; 7 in nunfber. (92)*Bhold ; (93) 
Kdrnild; (94) Bodnf ; (95) Kurur. These all belong to the lowest 
class of day-labourers, but they are not returned as separate castes 
in Mr. Magrath’s District Census Report. 

The foregoing list of Hindu ca.:tes is exclusive of 73 persons 
enumerated by nationality only, 2345 persons of unknown or un- 
specified castes, and 275 persons of Hindu origin not recognising 
caste (excepting the Vaishnavs, who are included). 

Religious Division of the People. — The Hindus form the 
great majority of the population (83 per cent.). The remainder is 
composed of Muhammadans, a few hill tribes professing aboriginal 
faiths, and a very small sprinkling of Christians. According to Mr. 
C. F. Magrath’s District Census Report, the Hindu population of 
Birbffam numbers 278,154 males, and 300,662 females; total, 
578,816, or 83*05 per cent, of the District i)opulation. Proportion 
of Hindu males to total Hindu population, 48*1 per cent. A list of 
the different Hindu castes is given above. 
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The Muhammadans number 53,268 males, and 57,686 females ; 
total, 110,954, or 15*92 per cent of the District population. • Pro- 
portion of Muhammadan males in total Muhammadan population, 
48*0 per cent The /our principal sects or classes among the 
Musalmdns are the Say^^ids, Shaikhs, Pa than s, and Julahds. The 
Sayyids fbrm the principal sect, the word signifying a chief or a 
leader. They claim to be lineal descendants of the Prophet The 
Shaikhs are subdivided into two classes, — the Sadiks, who are zealous 
followers of Muhammad, and the Akbarfs. The Path^ns are of 
Afghin descent, and the R 4 j 4 of Nagar and his family belong to this 
class. The Julahds are Muhammadan weavers. They form a low class, 
and were originally Hindus who were forcibly converted to the faith 
of Isldm. It is said that in some* parts they still observe certain 
Hindu prejudices, such as abstaining from meat, etc. The Musal- 
mdn religion, however, has now ceased to make any further progress 
among the people. The Collector reports that, the Muhamnaadans 
are generally in poor circumstances, and that they are more or less 
fanatical in their tenets. 

The Christians in Birbhdm District number 249 souls, viz. 121 
males, and 128 females ; proportion of males in total Christian 
population, 48*6 per cent. Deducting 91 for the European and 
Eurasian population, there remains a balance of 158 representing 
the total native Christian community. The Collector reports that 
the native Christians or the District are generally well off. 

Other Religions. — The remainder of the population consists of 
a few hill tribes professing aboriginal faiths, and not sejlarately 
classified in the Census Report. That Report returns the aboriginal 
tribes in Birbhum District as under: — Bhumij, 49 ; Dhdngar, 5159 ; 
Kharid, 231 ; Kharwdr, 14 ; Kol, 24 ; Nat, 3830 ; Pahdrid, 15 ; and 
Santdl, 6954: total, 16,276. Large numbers of these have now 
adopted other religions ; and the Census Report returns only 6928 
as still retaining their primitive forms of faith. 

There are no Buddhists or Jains in Bfrbhfim. 

Division of the People into Town and Country. — Birbhdm is 
a purely rural District. The Census Report returns only one town 
with a population over five thousand, viz. Surf, the headquarters of 
the District ; population, 9001. The villages and towns are classi- 
fied as follows: — ^There are 1325 villages containing less than two 
hundred inhabitants ; 788 with from two to five hundred ; 294 
with from five hundred to a thousand; 59 small towns with from 
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one to two thousand ; 6 with from tw® ro three thousand ; 5 with 
from three to four thousand; and i town with from nin^ to ten 
thousand inhabitants. 

SuRi, the principal town and administrative headquarters of 
Bfrbhiim District, is situated in pargand KhStanga, about three miles 
south of the Mor river, in latitude 23® 54' 30" and longitude 87® 
3V Xlie population is returned as follows : — Hindus, males 

3543, ard females 3203 ; total 6746. Muhammadans, males 975, 
and females 1081 ; total 2056. Christians, males 90, and females 
97 ; total 187. Other denominations, males 9, and females 3 ; 
total 12. Total of all religions, males 4617, and females 4384; 
grand total 9001. The gross municijial income of the town in 1871 
amounted to i8s. od. or Xs, 4839, and the gross expenditure 

to ^473, 8s. od. or Rs. 4734 , rate of municipal taxation, is. o|d. 
or 8 dnnds 7 pies per head of the population. The town and 
station ^re situated upon the summit and immediate extremity of a 
gravel-covered ridge. 

RajnaCtAR or Nagar, the ancient capital of the District, is situated 
within pargand Haripur, in latitude 23® 56' 50" and longitude 87® 
21' 45". Prior to the arrival of the Muhammadans, Nagar was the 
capital of the Hindu princes of Birbhdm. It was a place of con- 
siderable consequence and note; and in 1205 a.d., or two years 
after the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal, Bakhtidr Khilijf, the 
Musalmdn general, constructed a highway from Nagar id Deokot, 
near Gaur, a distance of ten days^ journey. In 1244 a.d. the town 
was plundered by the Urfyds. The Muhammadan family of Nagar 
dates from the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the estate 
of Bfrbhdm was conferred by Mursbid Kuli Khdn on one Asdd ulld 
Pathdn as a military fief, for the purpose of guarding his western 
frontiers against the incursions of the aboriginal tribes of Chhotd 
or Chutid Ndgpur. The town of Nagar has now fallen into decay, 
and its site is covered by crumbling houses, mouldering mosques, 
and weed-choked tanks. The ancestral palace of the rdjds, still 
occupied by the representative of the family, has almost fallen into 
ruins. North of Nagar, and buried in a heavy jungle, are the remains 
of an ancient mud fort, said to have been built in the last century 
as a defence against the Marhattds. Another defence to the town 
was a wall, thus described in Captain SherwilFs Revenue Survey 
Report of Bfrbhdm District : — ‘The famous Nagar tvall or entrench- 
ment, which was thrown up by one of the Nagar rdjds, extends in 
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an irregular and broken fif^ure around the town for a distance of 
thirty-two miles. Its average distance from Nagar is four miles. 
It is in good preservation to this day (1852), and is not, as repre- 
sented in Arrowsmith’Sf large map of India, a connected entrench- 
ment enclpsiiig the towfi and the surrounding country. It is merely 
thrown across the approaches to Nagar, and usually flanks and 
crosses all the main routes -to the town, there being from a quarter 
of a mile to six miles of the entrenchment on either side of the road. 
The entrenchment, which was constructed to ward off the attacks 
of the Marhattds, is from twelve to eighteen feet in height, with a 
broad ditch on the outside, formed by digging out the earth for the 
parapet. Each entrance upon the main roads was guarded by a 
small outwork, defended by wooden gates supported on stone jambs, 
the outwork being capable of holding about a hundred soldiers. 
The embankment itself, as well as a few hundred yards of the country 
both on the outside and inside of the gateways, is covered with a 
thick, tangled jungle. The whole thing was a foolish and expensive 
piece of work, as the well-mounted Marhattd had only to ride four 
or five miles to the flank of the entrenchment, and thus find an easy 
approach to Nagar. The entrances were all called and retain 

their name to this day.* Since the above was written, the process of 
decay has gone on rapidly. The g/idts or gateways have long 
ceased to be capable of defence, and many parts of the wall have 
been washed almost level with the ground by the annual rains. 

Ilambazar, a considerable trading town, situated in pargand 
SenbhUm, on the bank of the Ajai river, in the south-west of the 
District; latitude 23° 37' 35", and longitude 87® 34' 50". It is 
noted for its manufacture of lac ornaments. At the time of the 
Survey (1849-52), the population of the town was returned at 2235 
souls. The District Census Report does not give separate returns 
of towns below five thousand inhabitants, and I am therefore unable 
to give the present population. 

Dubrajpur, a considerable place of trade, and the headquarters 
of a police circle {thdnd)^ situated in the southern portion of pargand 
Shdh Alampur ; latitude 23® 47' 35", and longitude 87° 25' o". The 
Revenud''Surveyor*s Report thus describes the town : — *■ Dubrajpur 
is a very fine town in the south of Shdh Alampur pargand. It con- 
tains an abkdri or excise officer’s bungalow', a munsifs kachdri or 
Subordinate Judge’s Court, and a police station. In the town there 
is a good market for English piece goods, cloth, brass pots, sugar, 
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Jac, rice, and sweetmeats. I'he town i surrounded on all sides by 
numerous large tanks, tlie banks of which are generally planted with 
tdl, or fan-leaved j).ilm trees {J^orassus flabelliformis). These trees yield 
a considerable excise revenue to Government, their juice forming 
a powerful spirit, which is largely consumed by almost all classes. 
The tanks surrounding the town contain abundance of fish, which 
are brought ^^om the Bhdgirathf river. Great attention is paid to 
the rearing and breeding of these fish, and, as they increase in size 
and nuinoer, they are transferred from tank to tank, according to 
their ages. These tanks are either the i:>roperty of zaminddrs, or of 
mahdjans who farm the fishings, or they are public property. Those 
that are private property, and are preserved, produce fish of great size 
and delicacy; those that are pirtfiic property are so constantly dis- 
turbed, by being dragged with the small hand and casting nets of 
the poor, as to produce no fish of any large size. The supply of 
small fish, however, appears to be inexhaustible ; for the fishing, 
which is carried on all day long and on every day of the year, never 
seems to make any difiference in this respect. Within the town, and 
immediately to the south of it, large, naked, picturesque masses of 
-granite and gneiss protrude through the soil, occupying altogether 
about a square mile of space. The granite is grey, composed of glassy 
quartz, pink and grey felspar, and black mica. In the centre of the 
mass, a large block of granite is seen, united to a mas^ of gneiss. 
The gneiss is composed of the same materiaTs as the grange, and 
adheres to it at an angle of 45°. The immediate junction of the 
two rocks is not perceptible; but six inches in width covers the 
doubtful belt where the two distinct rocks appear fused together. 
On one side of the doubtful space the granite is quite distinct ; and 
on the other, the gneiss, with its perfect stratification. From the 
summit of the rock, which is about sixty feet high, a good view is 
obtained of the surrounding country. The Paresiidth mountain is 
seen at a distance of seventy-five miles in a south-westerly direction, 
the Rdjmahal hills to the north, and the Pdnehet hill to the south- 
south-west. One of the large hemispherical masses of granite, six 
feet in height and thirty in circumference, has been covered over 
with a flat-roofed temple, and a masonry drain built round the block, 
which is vN^orshipped as Mahddeo. Brdhmans are attached to the 
temple ; and offerings of flowers and Ganges water are made to this 
exjxaordiriary object of worship.’ 

Ganutia, situated in the east of the District, on the north bank of 

VOL. v. Y 
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the Mor river, in pargand InJhipukur, This little village is the centre 
of the silk industry in Birbhdm ; and nearly every household in the 
neighbourhood supports itself by the rearing of silkworms. The 
cocoons are either woilnd off at home or sold to the large English 
factory at- Ganutid. The establishment of this factory dates from 
about the year 1786, when Mr. Frushard, a private merchant or 
‘ adventurer,’ built a factory, protected by a moat and ramparts, on 
the banks of the Mor, and entered into engagements for the supply 
of silk to the Comijany, This gentleman, as a private factor, was 
harassed in every possible way by the Company’s executive officers 
in the District; and the following paragraphs regarding Mr. 
Frushard’s undertaking 1 illustrate the difficulties which beset private 
enterjirise in Bengal in the last ceiftury. 

The East India Company managed its rural manufactures accord- 
ing to two systems, — by salaried officers, termed commercial resi- 
dents ; and by unpaid agents, who agreed to supply the material at 
fixed rates. Mr. Frushard was one of the latter class ; and having 
contracted with the Company for the suj^ply of silk in Birbhum, 
built his factory at Ganutid, on the north bank of the River Mor. 
The river then flowed through pathless jungles, with here and there 
a little cleared spot, in which the mulberry-growing villages could 
barely hold their own against the wild beasts. But the ] 3 frl)hum silk 
fetched a high price ; and as soon as one hamlet was harried by 
banditti or trampled down by wild elephants, another sprang up. 
About the year 1786, therefore, Mr. Frushard determined to become 
a producer of Birbhum silk on a large scale ; and by cn'gaging to 
supply the Comi)any, obtained from the Rajd, through its influence, 
a lease of the jungle lands on the north bank of the Mor. The 
trials and difficulties which constantly beset him, with the political 
necessities which negulated his position, are scarcely intelligible to 
Anglo-Indians of the present day, and even the class to which 
he belongs has been for more than a generation extinct. From the 
moment that the ‘ adventurer’ set foot in the District, he found the 
whole body of officials arrayed against him. The natives charged 
him the highest prices for everything, and the Company allowed him 
the smallest. A sanguine, irascible man, a novice in dealing with 
the agricultural classes, but full of energy, and firmly believing that a 
fortune was to be made in a few years, he entered into engagements 

‘Extracted in a condensed form from Annals of Rural Bengal^ by W, «W. 
Hunter, vql. i. p. 357 et seq., 5th edition. 
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without calculating the cost, and live<^ a laborious life with small 
profit. In the first plact., he paid a great deal too mi^ch for his 
land. Jungle lands such a? Mr. Frushard’s then let for is. 6d. an 
acre ; but the Rdjd having a monopoly of, almost the whole land 
in the District, managed to obtain 6s. 6d.*frorn the eager Pinglish- 
man, or at the rate of*i6s. for the land really capable of tillage. 
The ordinary rent of excellent rice land then varied from 7 s. 
to 1 2 s. 'an acre. Mr. Frushard therefore speedily fell into arrears; 
and the Rija comidained to the Collector, employing Mr. Frushard ’s 
non-payment as a pretext for being himself behind with his land tax. 
The Collector found himself powerless to touch the defaulter. He 
could not distrain the factory lands or take out execution against 
its stock-in-trade, for such a step would interfere with the regular 
supply of the silk investment ; and to do justice to a native at the 
expense of disarranging the mercantile operations of the Company 
was unheard of in those days. Mr. Keating, the Collector, feared to 
take any step that would bring down on his own head the wrath 
of the Hoard of Trade, and poured forth his complaints to the Board 
of Revenue. He stated that, while the Victory property was thus 
protected from atiachment, Uhe adventurer’ secured his person 
from arrest by living b(?yond his jurisdiction, and that, in short, he 
had no means of reaching ‘that paikdsht rayat Mr. Frushard.’ Nor 
was the latter gentleman less clamorous. His case even reached 
the Court of Directors ; and J^ord Cornwallis, •in 1787, wril:e^of him 
as deserving special indulgence. The burden of all his petitions 
was, tha'l Government should use its influence with the Rdjd to 
procure a remission of rent. At Iciigth, in 1790, he declares himself 
wearied out, and makes a final aj)peal ‘or relief. He had taken the 
land, he says, at an exorbitant rent ; to this rent he had added the 
interest on the capital expended in reclaiming the land from jungle ; 
he had suffered heavy losses from floods ; his filature had been at 
work during four years, but it had not begun to pay. In the past 
year (1789) he had indeed cleared the paltry sum of ;£^2oo as a 
return for all his capital, but during the current year (1790) he would 
not be able to make both ends meet. ‘ In a word, although for 
these five years forbearing from any place of public resort, and 
living ctknost in retirement, here I am, after a ten years’ absence 
from home, with no hope to return, and with barely the means to 
iive.’ 

Wifile, however, the District officers thwarted the unhappy Mr. 
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Frushard at every turn, the ^gher authorities looked upon him as an 
unavoidable evil, and rather favoured him than otherwise. At length, 
in 1791, Lord Cornwallis, fearing to lose his services altogether, 
commanded that all his^past arrears should be forgiven; that for the 
future his rent should be reduced by nearly one-half; and that the 
Collector should deduct whatever these sums came to from the land 
tax payable by the Rdjd. For the agency system had bqen found to 
yield larger profits than the more imposing operations of tne com- 
mercial residents. It was conducted partly with the speculator’s 
private capital, and partly with money advanced by the Board of 
Trade in Calcutta. The Company ran no risk. If the season 
proved a bad one, the agent suffered ; and the factory, built at his 
expense, afforded a material guarantee if he failed to perform his 
contract. Mr. Frushard being thus relieved from the exorbitant 
rent he had hastily agreed to, became a permanent resident in 
Bfrbhum, and soon a very important one. A pushing Englishman, 
with 5,000 a year to spend on the part of the Company, and as 
much more as his credit could supply on his own account, and con- 
nected in a certain degree with the Government, he acquired great 
influence among the jungle villages. The^ Collector’s jurisdiction 
practically ended on the south side of the river Mor. All beyond 
w^as forest and waste, where the scattered inhabitants had to protect 
themselves, as best they could. In this uncared-for territory, the 
presence of an energetic mercantile Englishman made itself felt in 
spite of official discouragement. He became their magistrate and 
judge, arrested robbers, freed many a village from tigers, spread a 
ring of cultivation and prosperity round the factory, and soon 
founded little tributary filatures throughout the whole north-eastern 
jungle of BirbhUm. His factory, rebuilt several times, now* forms 
the most imposing* mercantile edifice in Bfrbhum. It is situated on 
a rising ground on the bank of the Mor, defended from the river by 
buttresses, and surrounded by a high and many-angled wall, enclos- 
ing a space large enough for a little town. The concern now 
belongs to a large English firm in Calcutta, under the manage- 
ment of European superintendents on the spot. Two thousand four 
hundred artisans are employed for the single process of winding off 
the cocoons ; and if to these be added the mulberry growers and 
silkworm breeders with their families, it may be calculated that 
the factory supports 15,000 persons. Its annual outlay averages 
2,000^ or considerably more than the whole investment of the 
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old commercial residents Birbhdm.^ The yearly value of the 
general silk manufactures c^the District now exceeds ;;^i 60,000. 

SuRUL, situateci in the south of the District, in pargand Sibpur, 
about five miles north of ihe Ajai river. T^ls village was the site 
of a large and important commercial residency, where the greater 
part of the Company\‘i District trade was centred. I have just 
mentioned one mode in which the Company » onducted its manu- 
facture.v, viz. by contracts with unpaid agents. The other and 
more important system was to carry on the trade itself through 
its own servants, styled commercial residents. The sum spent 
upon the mercantile investment at Sunil in Birbhiim, during the 
latter years of the last century, varied from ^^45,000 to ;^6 5,000 
a year. The weavers worked ^ipon advances. Every head of a 
family in a Company’s villa;/' had an account at the factory, 
where he attended once a year for the purpose of seeing his 
account made up, and the value of the goods which he had de- 
livered from time to time set off against the sums he had received. 
The balance was then struck, a new advance generally given, and 
the account re-opened for the ensuing year. 'J'he commercial 
residents were practically the real heads of the District, rather than 
the Collectors. 'J1ie ^rst commercial resident, Mr. Cheap, has 
left behind him the name of Cheap the Magnificent.’ His resi- 
dency at Surul consisted of a pile of buildings, surrounded by 
artificial lakes and spacious gardens, and encift:led by a sttoftg wall, 
w^hich gave the jdace a look less of a private dwelling than of a 
fortress. Mr. Cheap exercised magisterial powers; and the villagers, 
to whom an appearance before the Collector, whether as plaintiff or 
defendant, was equally an object of tei-^or, referred their disputes to 
his arbitration. Little parties arrived every morning, — one bearing 
a wild beast, and expecting the reward; another guarding a cap- 
tured freebooter ; a third to request protection against a threatened 
attack on their village ; a fourth to procure the adjustment of some 
dispute about their watercourses or landmarks. In such matters 
the law gave Mr. Cheap no power ; but in the absence of efficient 
courts, public opinion had accorded jurisdiction to any influential 
person who chose to assume it, and the commercial Resident’s 
decisioR was speedy, inexpensive, and usually just. Besides being 
the medium for investing the Company’s money, Mr. Cheap was a 
greai merchant and manufacturer on his own account. He intro- 
duceci the cultivation of indigo into the District, improved the 
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manufacture of sugar by m^fins of apparatus brought from Europe, 
ajid establislied a mercantile house, which still flourishes, and whose 
brand bears his initials at the present hour. Something of the old 
authority of the comnuercial resident yet clings to the firm. Ill- 
feeling betwcerr landlorii and tenant is unknown on their estates ; 
and an order from the resident partner ha!> all the force of a legis- 
lative enactment throughout the valley of the Ajai. The village of 
Surul, however, has lost all its importance. When the Cfompany 
gave up their mercantile dealings, the commercial residency at 
Surul was abandoned and allowed to fall into decay. The ruins 
crown the top of a small hill, visible for many miles. The above 
account was written in 1864, when I was employed officially in the 
District, but so far as I can ascertain it still holds good. 

Tantjpara, situated in pargand Haripur,a few miles south of Nagar. 
The Revenue Surveyor describes it (1852) as a fine substantial 
village, standing in the midst of rice cultivation. A large number of 
Hindu families in the village find employment in weaving, or in collect- 
ing and reeling off tasar silk for the Calcutta market. A remarkable 
exposed dyke of conchoidal hornstone, running three or four hundred 
yards east and west, lies on the east of the village. A mile south of 
Tdntipdrd, on the bp.nks of a small stream, the Bakeswar, is the 
grouj) of hot springs called Bhdm Bakeswar, to which allusion has 
been madq on a previous page. The Revenue Surveyor states that 
the temperature of the hottest well at noon on 28th December 1850 
was 162° Fahr.; the coolest, 128®; temperature of the air in the shade, 
77°; temperature of the stream above the influence of the hdt springs, 
83°. Shoals of small fish were ol)served in the cool water; Inhere 
are also several cold springs in the vicinity of the hot ones, the 
whole flowing from crevices in a tough gneiss rock, composed of 
glassy quartz, pink /elspar, and black mica. The sand of the stream, 
some way removed from the hot springs, and at the depth of six 
inches from the surface, is very hot to the touch. The body of 
water ejected from the hottest well is very considerable, being 
about a hundred and twenty cubic feet per minute. Tt rises from 
innumerable small orifices in an accumulation of mud and dirt, the 
rock being novy-here visible in the tank. 

Maureswar, a village and the headquarters of a police circle, 
situated in pargand Darin Maureswar ; latitude 23® 59' 5", and 
longitude 87® 48' 20". The village is situated upon the road lead- 
ing from Surf to Murshidabdd, and the Revenue Surveyor states 
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that it is surrounded by eighty tanks .7 The inhabitants arc princi- 
pally engaged in rearing silkworms ana in silk spinning. 

Kenduli, a small village on the north bank of the Ajjii, situated 
in pargand Senbhdm, is celebrated as the^ birthplace of Jaideva, a 
Vishnu vite reformer and Sanskrit poet, tliic author of the celebrated 
Gita Govinda^ or son, s in praise of Krishna. An annual fair in 
his honour is held in the village on the last day of the Hindu month 
of IvT;kgli (the commencement of February), and is attended by 
upwards of fifty thousand persons. 

Bolpur, Ahmadpur, SvNTiiiA, and Mallarpur, railway stations 
on the loop-line of the East India Railway. 'Fhesc villages have 
rapidly risen in importance within the last twenty years, since the 
opening of the railway, and haye attracted a great deal of the trade 
which formerly went by water to Kdtwi and other trading towns on 
the Bhdgirathi and Hdgli. 

Village Officials. — In Birbhum the indigenous village corpora- 
tions of the Hindu system still retain considerable vitality, although 
the authority of the village officials has greatly decreased of late 
years. 7 'he followihg paragraph regarding the status of these 
officers, their duties, responsibilities, and remuneration, is taken from 
a report on the indigenous agency employed in the Census opera- 
tions, dated 13th April 1872, and a further report by the Collector, 
dated 21st April 1873 • — 

The Man dal is the village head, and his office*, dates from 
before the Muhammadan occupation of Bengal. Appointments 
were made not by election, but on the nomination of the zanitnddf 
or of the ruling power. Usually the person paying the largest 
amount of revenue in a village vras ap] jointed mandaL He was 
recognised as the constitutional referee in all matters affecting the 
village community, and as arbiter of village disputes. His primary 
duty was to assist the zaminddr in measuring and ascertaining 
the boundaries of the lands held by each cultivator, and in the 
collection of revenue. He was held responsible for the peace of 
the village, and for bringing criminals to justice. No salary was 
attached to his post, but he was sometimes allowed to hold his 
lands at a slightly lower rate of rent than the other cultivators ; and 
anr Uy, on the occasion of the punyd, or first rent-day of the year, 
he usually received some trifling present, such as a cotton cloth 
or a small sum of money. The viandaPs office became hereditary, 
^and remains so, but his position is now of much less importance 
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than it originally was. He ^ still looked to by the zaminddr to 
assist in the realization of rent, and is bohnd to co-operate with 
the police in the apprehension of offenders. But except in small 
agricultural villages, he jio longer possesses his ancient influence 
over his fellow villagers.r This is due partly to the increased 
centralization both in zarntnddrt management^ and police administra- 
tion, and partly to the spread of education. The title of mandal^ 
originally bestowed on a selected person in each village, ha^ been 
gradually assumed by all substantial, well-to-do husbandmen. (2) 
The ndib is the representative of the landlord, and is paid by him. 
He looks after the gumdshids or rent collectors, checks the accounts, 
and generally superintends the estate. (3) The gumdshtd is also 
paid by the zaminddr. He is emjijoyed in collecting rents, etc., 
and is also bound to send information to the police of all crimes. 
Besides his pay, he receives small presents from the husbandmen on 
the occasion of marriages or other important ceremonies. (4) The 
chaukiddr is the village policeman, whose chief duties are to patrol 
the village at night, and to give information of all crimes, etc., at 
the nearest thdnd. He is appointed by Government, and is sup- 
ported by service {chdkrdti) lands set apart for that purpose by the 
zaminddr, (5) The simdndddr is supposed to know the boundaries 
of the different villages. His post is hereditary, and he is paid by 
service lands. (6) The halshdnd assists d\e gumdshtd in the collec- 
tion of rents, and is also paid by service lands. (7) The purohit or 
priest performs the various religious ceremonies of the village ; he 
also receives a public remuneration. (8) The kdnidr or blacksmith ; 
(9) the dhobd or washerman ; (10) the ndpit or barber ; (i i) the mdli 
or gardener ; and (12) the kumdr or potter, — in addition to their own 
private employments, are also bound to assist in certain ceremonies, 
and are paid for such services by small grants ot' chdkrdn land. 

Material Condition of the People. — The general style of 
living in Birbhiim District is poor. The ordinary dress of the men 
consists of a waistcloth (dhuti)^ the quality of which diflers according 
to the circumstances of the wearer. The houses are us'nally mud- 
walled, but one or two more substantial brick houses are found in 
almost every village. A well-to-do shopkeeper occupies a house 
with five or six small rooms ; an ordinary cultivator has two or Vhree 
rooms at most. Rice, pulse vegetables, and fish form the 

food of the common people. The Collector estimates the cost of^ 
living for an average-sized household of a well-to-do shopkeeper at 
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about Rs. 15, or 10 * jd. per mon/h ; and that of an ordinary 
cultivator at from Rs. 4 l*o Rs. 5, or from 8s. to los. a month. 

Agricultural. — The principal food-grain of the District is rice, 
of which two great crops are grown, viz.: — dus, or autumn rice, 
sown about the months of Baisdkh and Jitishtha (April and May), 
and reaped in Bhidra a* >i Aswin (August and September) ; and (2) 
dman^ or wi^pter rice, sown in Jaishtha and Ash:lr (May and June), 
and reused in Agrahdyan and Paush (November and December). 
An earlier variety of dman rice is reaped in the month of Kirtik, 
corresponding to the beginning of November. Both the dies and 
dman rice are divided into numerous varieties, and the Collector 
returns the following sixty-six descriptions of rice as growing in 
Birbhdm District : — (i) At4s got d ^^2) aus hlidsd^ (3) dus katid, (4) dus 
sukni, (5) dus rdmsdl, (6) gadui sdl, (7) mdkd nedsi^ (8) sd/i dd77gd^ 
(9) son pedli^ (10) didmdj^ (11) viahipdl, (12) kayd^ (13) sdl kayd, 
(14) bar a katki, (15) chhota katki, (16) di/dh sd/, (17) sindur vwkhi, 
(18) mdnik ka/md, (19) bdfis gaj'd^ (20) Ido sdl^ (21) kdfhi sdl, (22) 
bara kalmd, (23) jatd kalmdy (24) pdnek kalmdy (25) birutt^ (26) 
kanak char^ (27) kdld/hvj (28) dz/dk kabnd^ (29) bhut ka/md, (30) 
ajil ka/mdy (31) nond dhdn^ (32) dus gurguri, (33) j hinge sdl^ (34) 
parmdnna sdl, (35) pannai, (36) lumc/id sdl^ (37) khai zndgur^ (38) 
kdli dtd)rdj\ (39) bans mati, (40) bdns phul^ (41) dus kabnd, (42) 
kali kalmd, (43) h/sum kalmd, (44) dogrd sdl^ (45) I'aghu sdl, (46) 
dumur phid, (47) das-guti, (48) ganu tu/si, {.\(.))yjiakru, (50/ Mdshdhi 
idtog, (51) bazi godf (52) darkd sdl, (53) Idu kalmd, (54) dubrd, (55) 
khudi kkisd, (56) j ire sdl, (57) nagu, (yfi) gobind hhog, (59) jaganndth 
bhog, (60) gangdjali, (61) samudra bdl:, (62) gzdhastha pdgal, (63) 
charui mukhi, (64) gudthupi, (65) gofwam, (66) rdzn sdl. 

The green crops arc gram, peas, and different kinds of kaldi, all 
sown as cold-weather crops in Kartik (Octol^er — November), and 
gathered in Phdlgun (February — March), Among oil-seeds, til is 
sown in Aswin (September — October), and cut early in Jaishtha 
(May) ; and mustard-seed is sown in Kartik (October — November), 
and cut in P^idlgun (February — March). Fibre crops are nut much 
cultivated in Bfrbhdm District. Sugar-cane is largely grown ; sown 
in Baisakh (April — May), and cut in the following Magh (February — 
March Fan is grown all the year round in quantities sufficient 
for local consumption. 

^The Collector reports that no improvements have taken place of 
late years in the quality of the rice growm in the District, but that 
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tlie area under rice cultivltion has greatly extended within the 
last twenty 'years, large tracts of land forrnerly covered with jungle 
having been reclaimed and brought under rice. The solid pre- 
parations made from ripe are as follow: — C/d/r^, paddy moistened, 
afterwards parched, and then pounded in a mortar and husked; 
sold by measure at the rate of two quarts for an dnnd, or ijd. 
Jfun, paddy moistened, then boiled twice, afterwards^, husked by 
pounding in a mortar, and finally parched ; this is very light, and 
sold by measure at the rate of nine quarts for an dnnd. C/idu/ hhdjd, 
or parched rice, not sold in the bdzdrs. The one liquid preparation 
of rice made in Bfrbhdm District is pachwai, or rice beer, drunk 
only by the low castes and aboriginal tribes, and sold for about 
three pice or a penny a quart. 

Area, Out>turn of Crops, etc. — The present area of Bfrbhilm, 
after recent transfers to and from the neighbouring Districts of 
Bardwdn and Murshiddbdd, is 1344 square miles. In 1871 the 
Collector returned it at 1,278,171 acres, or 1997 square miles; of 
which, at the time of the Survey, 1849-52, 871,846 acres, or 1362 
square miles, were under cultivation. Rice monopolizes almost all 
the cultivated area. No statistics exist showing the acreage under 
the different crojis ; but the Collector is ol' opinion, speaking at a 
guess, that fifteen-sixteenths of the tilled land is under rice. The 
Collector estimates the out-turn for ordinary rice land, paying rent 
at the“ra<;e of Rs. a bighd, or 9s. an acre, to be from 6 to 8 
maunds of paddy per bighd, valued at from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 ; or from 
about 13 to 17^ cwts. of paddy per acre, valued at firom 
I os. od. to £,2, 2s. od. Land paying a rent of Rs. 3 per bighd, or 
18s. an acre, ordinarily yields an out-turn of about 10 maunds of 
paddy, together with a cold-weather crop of, say, 3 maunds of wheat 
per bighd, equal to about 22 cwts. of paddy and 6f cwts. of wheat 
per acre. The value of the produce of such land is returned at 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 a bighd, or from i6s. od. to ;^4, los. 
od. an acre. This is merely a rough calculation, and does not pre- 
tend to exactness. In the following pages will be found a more 
detailed account of the various crops grown on different kinds of 
land, with the rates of rent, cost of tillage, value of out-turn and of 
cultivator’s profits, etc. 

Agricultural Statistics. — In the autumn^of 1872, Sir George 
Campbell initiated a series of agricultural statistical inquiries in four 
Districts of Bengal, with a view to acquiring a more accurate insight 
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into the condition of the rural populaiion. Birbhiim formed one 
of the four selected Districts, and the ]K?lic:c circle {thchid) of Barwan 
was taken as a S]>ecimen area. A Deputy-Collector was appointed 
to the work ; and the following pages rcinfesent the result of his 
inquiries, as embodied in a report from the Collector, dated 4th 
July 187*3. I condent-' the following pages from that document, 
giving the j^nglish equivalents of the local weights and measures. 
The lo'‘.al maund in Bfrbhum differs considerably from the standard 
maund of other parts of Bengal, being only 60 lbs. instead of 82 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

General Description of Barwan Police Circle. — This is the 
most easterly fhdmi of the District, and contains an area of about 
105 square miles. Its populaUon shows a larger proportion of 
Muhammadans and a smalki element of the aboriginal type than 
the tracts to the w'estward. The soil is alluvial, though somewhat* 
higher in level than the alluvium of Murshidibad and the (jangetic 
delta to the eastward. It is drained by four rivers, the Mor, the 
Kandar, the Kand, and the Kunia, which in the rainy season find 
their way through a network of creeks and swampy lakes into the 
Dwdrkd, and so into the Bhdgirathi, a short distance above Katwd. 
I'hey are torrent streafns rising in the hills to the westward, almost 
dry in the hot weather, and seldom causing inundations. One 
small marsh (/d/) exists near Panchthuj)!, into which the Mor is 
allowed to flow at times. The Census retun*; the popuTcrtion of the 
tJuiJul at 64,173 souls, which, taking the area at 105 square miles, 
would give a pressure of 6it persons to the square mile, — a density 
considerably above the average of the District. This, however, 
might be expected, when the high proportion of cultivated land 
here is compared with the jungles in the western part of the Dis- 
trict. Number of villages as returned by the Census, 228. There 
is only one really large village, viz. Panchthupi. The tract is a 
purely agricultural one, rice being the chief staple. The dman or 
December rice crop suffices to feed the population, and probably 
allows of s^^me export. Gur (molasses) and oil-seeds arc also pro- 
duced, but are not exported, as the supply is only sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the tract. There is a small produefion of the 
ordin.* / pulses, such as ar/iar, hut^ etc. These, with some mulberry 
cultivation, comprise the whole resources of the thd?id. For cotton 
jp clothe themselves, the inhabitants look to the marts of Agra and 
Cawnpur ; while for salt, tobacco, metals, betel, and pdn, they depend 
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on imports from Calcutta or the marts which line the banks of the 
Bhdgirathf ■ The whole poj^ulation supports itself either directly or 
almost directly by agriculture ; and indeed those who have other 
occupations, such as tt),e small shopkeepers, handicraftsmen, etc., 
also hold some plots of land. There is no separate class of 
labourers, nor does the thdna supply labour to other tracts. Agri- 
cultural labour, however, is to be hired among the class of small 
cultivators. For instance, a family of brothers may hold 2 ahd in- 
sufficient to give occupation for them all, and in such a case some 
of them work as labourers for their neighbours. 

The following table shows how the land in the thdnd is distributed, 
with the area under the different crops, village sites, and details of 
the uncultivated area, water area, ^tc. I reproduce the figures as 
supplied to me. — See table on next page. 

This tabular statement is a remarkable one. It shows that in 
an ordinary year, if the area under water and that occupied by 
village sites is deducted, eleven-twelfths of the remainder are 
actually productive, giving more than two and a half acres of tilled 
land to every adult male. Of this productive area, more than seven- 
eighths is land of which the staple crop is dman rice. The next 
most important product is mulberry, occupying about one-eighteenth 
of the cultivated area; then comes the land under cold-weather 
crops, which also produces diis, or autumn rice, still further swelling 
the rice-area. Sugar-cbine follows next, with about one thousand two 
hundred acres ; while fractional areas are devoted to arhar^ san, and 
miscellaneous crojis. Of the uncultivated land, about one-third is 
classed as unfit for tillage, and about two-thirds are set apart as 
grazing land, 'fhe whole uncultivated area affords probably some 
sort of scanty herbage ; blit the area of grazing ground, taking that 
term in its widest sense, is small compared with that under the 
plough. On the other hand, the tank area is large, and tank water 
plays an important part in the irrigation of the thdnd. The Col- 
lector has endeavoured, by comparison with the Survey records of 
1851-52, to discover whether during the last twenty years the pro- 
portional area under cultivation has increased. The Revenue 
Survey in^^that year returned the area at 68,513 acres, of which 
57,373 were entered as cultivated. But under this head w*ere in- 
cluded village sites, tanks, garden and grazing land. It is impossible 
to say how much fell under these designations at the time of 
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Classification of Land in Barwan Police Circle. 


Drscription of Land. 

Acres. 

Roods. 

Poles. 

Bighds, 

Kiithds. 

Gandds. 

LrANt) UNDER Crop. 

Rice land, .*.... . . ... 

46.947 

2 

32 

■ 9 — 

142,016 

16 

2 

Sugar-cane, 

1,207 

I 

24 

3^652 

8 

I 

Cold-weather Crops, 

2.351 

I 

8 

7, 1 12 

13 

6 

Dihi, Mulberry. ......... 

2 3 i 8 

0 

6 

8,524 

10 

3 

Mdthdl, Mulberry, ........ 

141 

3 

36 

429 

10 

10 

Vegetable land, ......... 

yeddngd land, growing Pulse Crops, such as arhar, . 

125 

3 

0 

380 

7 

15 

255 

0 

4 

771 

» 9 

0 

Orchard land, 

498 

1 

30 

I0O7 

IS 

sr 

Total, 

34.345 

2 

20 

164.395 

10 

6 

Uncultivated Land. 







Land cultivated three veais ago, bat not sin<..e, . 

374 

2 

« 

^0 

1. 152 

18 

8 

Land brought under cultivation withii three years, 

221 

0 

t 7 

668 

13 

16 

Uncultivable land, ........ 

884 

I 

8 

2.674 

19 

18 

Grazing land, 

3.^63 

0 

12 

9, 568 

5 


• Total, . . j 

4.643 

0 

27 

14.044 

: 

' 9 

Village ^ites. 

Bdstu, or Homestead land, . ^ . . . • • 

2,053 

0 

1 17 

6,210 

12 

18 

L dbdstu, or lands surrounding the Homestead, . 

75 

2 

! 37 

229 

I 

17 

Total, 

2,128 

3 

14 

6,439 

14 

1 ^5 

Water Are.a. 







Tanks, . ^ 

4, 804 

2 

17 

14.533 

18 

, 9 

Khdls, ......... 

290 

3 

14 

879 

16 

0 

Rivers, 

738 

3 

1 

33 

2.234 

7 

0 

Total, . . . 

i 5.834 

1 

24 

17, 648 

1 ^ ! 

9 

Grand Total, 

1 66, 952 

1 

i 0 

i 

5 

202,528 

! ^ 

19 


Oa 

VO 
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survey, but it may be assumed to amount to the area now falling 
under these heads, or 11,613 acres. This would leave as the true 
area under crops, in 1^852, about 46,000 acres, as compared with 
about 54,000 acres at th^ present day, giving an increase in twenty 
years of seventeen per cent. 

Soils. — Three kinds of soils are met with in Barwdn piand : — (i) 
Mdthidl or mcthel^ a clayey soil fit for pottery, splitting up i» the hot 
weather, and tenaciously muddy in rain. (2) Doras or belid., clay 
mixed with sand ; it is heavy to work, and of a gamboge or dirty 
yellow colour. (3) Bdliy pure sand ; found on the banks or in the 
beds of rivers. It is unprofitable till a clayey silt has been deposited, 
when it bears a high value, and is. chiefly used for vegetables. It 
has a reddish tinge, indicating doubtless its source, having been 
brought down by river action from the westward. The true red or 
laterite soil is not, however, met with in Barwdn thdnd. 

Descriptions of Land. — Cultivated lard^ as distinguished from 
soil^ is divided as follows : — (1) Sdli^ (2) do^ (3) jcddngd, (4) olan, 
(5) dihi, mulberry land, and (6) vidihdl^ mulberry land. The soil of 
these various classes of land may be either vidthidl or doras. Of 
sdli lands there are three kinds, which take 'up seven-eighths of the 
whole cultivated area of the thdnd, the main crop being dman rice. 

Cultivation of First-class Salt Land. — This land will bear 
three crops in the year, — a crop of rice, a crop of khesdri (lathyrus 
sativus), and a crop of iil seed (kdshta til). This til has a seed 
somewhat lighter in colour and larger than that of the kriskna til or 
black iil (sesamum orientale). The rice may be either sown broad- 
cast, or planted out from a nursery ; the low-lying land (jala/i) is better 
suited for the former, and the higher {ddtiga) for the latter process. 
If favourable rain falls in the month of Chaitra (March — April), 
the field should be manured and j)loughed five times. The seed is 
then sown broadcast and harrowed in. This should be finished 
before the end of Jaishthd. (May — June). In Ashdr (June — July), 
when the plants are about a foot high, the dils or field, boundaries 
are trimmed, the grass growing on them cut down, and the rice is 
thinned by the plough and afterwards set up straight, the processes 
being called respectively khardni and gachkdnL In Bhddxa and 
Aswin (August — October) the crop must be weeded. In Kdrtik 
(October — November) the rice begins to flower. Irrigation is now 
needed, and if there should be no rain at this season, will require to 
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be repeated two or three times. After this no further care is 
wanted, except to watch tne crop against thieves. By the end of 
Agrahdyan (November — December), the crop ought to be ripe, wher 
it is cut and carried to the threshing-floor, apd the grain beaten ou‘ 
against a board. This method is adoptech so as to save the strav^ 
for thatching purposes. The khesdn crop is sown in among tlie rice 
as it begins%to ripen, in moist and muddy land. This crop requirei 
no ciiA and ripens in Phdigun (February — March), when it is cu 
and threshed. Where a third (///) crop is raised during the year 
the land requires to be manured and ploughed afresh three limes 
Early in Chaitra (about the middle of March) the til is sown broad 
cast. As the plants come up, two irrigations are necessary. Tin 
crop ripens early in Jaishtha (Mcif'), and should be off the ground ir 
time to allow of manuring and ploughing for the next dmaji ric< 
crop. Transplanted rice is the best crop to succeed // 7 , for it i, 
kept in its nursery till Ashdr (June — July), after which it is planter 
out in the fields in holes about nine inches apart. After the rice i; 
planted out, it must be weeded and earthed uj) in Bhddra (August— 
September) \ from this point the cultivation is the same as that 0 
rice sown broadcast. 

The cost of cultivatiTin, value of out-turn, and net profits derivec 
from first-class i'j// land growung three crops are estimated as follows 
— Exjieriscs of cultivation — rent, Rs. 4. 4. o \)^xhighdy or ^i, 5s. 6d 
an acre ; cost of seed and cultivation of rieft crop, Rs. 3. *19. o pe: 
bighd^ or is. 4|d. an acre; khesdrt seed and threshing, Rs. o 
6. 3 per highd^ or 2s. 4d. an acre ; seed and cultivation of til crop 
Rs. 2. 10. o per higha^ or 15s. 9d. an a<.re. Total expenses, Rs. lo 
13. 3 per bighd^ or ^3, 5s. od. an Tlie gross profits are thu 

returned: — 4 bis unhusked rice, equal to 2c local maunds or i. 
maunds and 26 sers standard weight per hi}^hd^ valued at Rs. 8, 0 
34! cwts. an acre, valued at ;^2, 8s. od. ; sUaw, Rs. 1.8. o a bigh(\ 
or 9s. an acre ; khesdrtj 2 local maunds or i maund 18 ser 
standard per biglid^ valued at Rs. i. 8. o, or about 3 cwts. per acr^ 
valued at 9^ . ; khesdn chaff, Rs. i per bighd, or 6s. an acre ; til seec 
4 local maunds or 2 maunds 36 sers standard per bighd^ valuei 
at Rs, 6, or nearly 7 cwts. per acre, valued at ;^i, i6s. bd. Tote 
value produce, Rs. 18 per bighd^ or 5,* 8s. od. an acre. Thi 
would leave a net profit of Rs. 7. 2. 9 per bighd^ or ;^2, 3s, od. a 
a^cre. The rent has been put at Rs. 4. 4. o per highd^ or ;^i, 5s. 6c 
an acre; but in fact the rent of land of this class is said by th 
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Deputy-Collector to vary in different parts of the thdnd from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 4. 4. o a bighd^ or from ^ 8s. to ;^i, 5s. 6d. an acre. The cost of 
cultivation is estimated on a fair average rainfall ; should the rainfall be 
scanty, the expense of irrigation materially adds to the expenditure. 

Sdli land of the secand class is a little poorer than the above. 
The best sdli land lies a little lower than that of the second class, 
and therefore, when rain falls, gets all the silt of the higher levels. 
It is also easier to irrigate. Sdli land of the second class y'^elds two 
crops, dman rice and til, the out-turn being about one-third less. 
The total expense of cultivation is returned at Rs. 8. ii. o a higlid, 
or JI2, i2s. 1 J-d. an acre; and the value of produce at Rs. ii. 12. o 
a bighd, or ^^3, los. 6d. an acre. The net profit, therefore, amounts 
to only Rs. 3. i. o a bighd, or 18s. 4 id. an acre. Third-class sdli 
land is situated still higher. The yield of rice is still less than that 
of second-class sdli land, and about half that of first-class land. 
The rent rates are returned at from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. i. 12. o per 
bighd, or from 9s. to los. 6d. an acre; and the net profit estimated 
at Rs. 2. 7. o per bighd, or 14s. yid. an acre. 

Cultivation of Do Land. — This bears the dus or autumn rice, 
and also the following crops : — But or gram (cicer arietinum), 
musw'i (ervum hirsutum), peas, wheat, tisi or linseed (linum usitatis- 
simum), mustard (sinapis dichotoma), khcsdri (lathyrus sativus), til 
(sesamum orientale), sugar-cane. Do land is more coveted than 
sdli, ana commands a higher rent, because there is a greater choice 
of crops, and therefore less risk of total failure. Do land is divided 
into two classes. In the first class, rice is either sown brokdcast or 
(more usually) transplanted from the nursery. Thfe process is the 
same as for dman rice ; but the dus rice ripens earlier, and is cut 
in September or October. The land is then manured and again 
ploughed, and a cold-weather crop (any of those mentioned above, 
except til or sugar-cane) is sown broadcast and ploughed in. Bdt, 
musuri, tisi, khesdri, peas, and mustard require only one irrigation ; 
wheat requires to be irrigated three times. After the cold-weather 
crop is taken off the ground, the land is frequently aga^in manured 
and ploughed, and sown with tiL When this has been reaped, the 
time for rice sowing has come round again. 

The cost of cultivation, value of produce, and net profit of first- 
class do land are returned as follow : — The rent is calculated at Rs. 

4. 8. o per bighd, or;^i, 7s. od. an acre; and the expenses of rice 
cultivation at Rs. 3. 7. o per bighd, or j£i, os. 7^d. an acre. The 
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land should yield the same out-turn of paddy as first-class sdil 
land, the value of the pAc»dy and straw l^eing returned at Rs. 9. 8. o 
per bighd, or 17s. od. an acre. Thus the balance in 'favour of 
the cultivator from the rice crop alone would be Rs. i. 9. o per 
bighd, or 9s. 4^d. an acre. To this must l^c added the net profit of 
the winter crop, and aV ) of the third crop of til wliere one is sown. 
The following table shows the DejnUy-Coliector’s estimates of the 
cost of^ cultivation, value of out-turn, and net ])rofit for each crop, 
excepting sugar-cane, which will be mentioned separately after- 
wards : — 



Cost of Cultivation. 

I Value of Produce. 


N et I’rofit. 1 

Namk 
















C»K Ckoi*. 

















Per bighd. 

Per acre. 

l^r /-/j, 

'hd 

Per acre. 

j Per highd. 

Per acre. 


R. 

a. 

/• 

£ s. 

d 

/?. 

a. 

A 

£ 

s 

<l 

R. 

a. 


£ s. ct 

Rice, . . 

7 

15 

0 

2 7 

7 i 

9 

8 

0 

2 

n 

0 

I 

9 

0 

094^ 

Bat, . . 

2 

T 3 

0 

0 16 10^ 

5 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 X 3 

Til, . . 

2 

10 

0 

0 17 

9 

6 

0 

0 

I 

16 

0 

3 

6 

0 

103 

Mt'surf, . 

2 

8 

0 

0 15 

0 

S 

4 

0 

I 

II 

6 

2 

12 

0 

0166 

I’cas, . . 

3 

3 

0 

0 19 

• 


5 

8 

0 

I 

13 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 13 loj 

Tisl, . . i 

3 

3 

0 

0 19 

4 

4 

8 

0 

I 

7 

0 

I 

5 

0 

0 7 lO^ 

Mustard, . 

2 

ri 

0 

0 16 


4 

4 

0 

I 

5 

6 

1 

9 

0 

0 9 4 ?s 

K/icsdrf, . 

2 

I 

3 

0 12 

sh 

2 

8 

0 

0 

15 

• 0 

0 

6 

» 

9 " 

t> 2 Ci 

Wheat, . 

3 

3 

0 

0 19 


6 

0 

0 

I 

16 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 16 loA 


N,B . — Tlie whole of the rent, Rs. 4. 8. o ;>cr bighd^ 7 ^- od. an acre, is 

charged pgainst the rice cro[). 


Sugar-cane is also grown on do land, Ifut as a single crop. For 
this cultivation, which is a very exhausting ijue, a large quantity ol 
manure is needed, — a hundred and fifty mau nds per bighd, or about 
sixteen tons an acre, being given if procurable. After manuring, 
the land is ploughed five times ; meanwhile a nursery is made on 
the muddy, edge of a tank, which is kept well moistened, and 
planted with the top shoots of the previous year’s canes. When the 
cuttings begin to throw out shoots, they are taken up And put in 
anoth “ bed prepared with earth and rich manure, generally in the 
cultivator’s homestead land. Here they are carefully screened from 
the sun, and watered morning and evening. In Raisdkh or Jaishtha 
(Apid — ^June), the plants are put down in the field in furrow^s two 
VOL. V. ^ z 
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feet apart, and at a distance of four or five feet in the furrows. 
They must be well watered ^and earthed up. Ten or twelve days 
afterwards, the earth between the rows should be dug up and heaped 
into ridges, channels for irrigation being cut across. This operation 
must be repeated twice, a^iid the field hoed free from weeds. Towards 
the end of Srdban (August), the trash is stripped off, and two or 
three plants tied together ; the little bunch is called a tr^erd. The 
stripping of trash must be repeated twice. By Aswin (September 
— October), the ridges should all be broken down and the soil 
levelled, trenches being cut three yards apart each way to allow the 
rain to run off. The beds thus formed, each three yards square, 
are called In Kartik (October — November), the plant should be 
protected against storms, by tying ^he heads of three or four merds 
or bunches together, and thus enabling them to resist the force of 
the wind. Monthly irrigation is now necessary. From Phalgun to 
Chaitra (February — A])ril), the canes come to maturity. The yield of 
one highd is about eight pdlds^ a pdld being the day’s yield of one sugar 
mill or sdL The morning after the canes have been crushed, the 
juice is boiled into gur or molasses. The refuse cane sticks are 
used as fuel to boil the gtif\ and the ashes make a good manure. 
The use of the mill is charged at two rupees 'or four shillings a day. 
The sugar-cane grown in Barwdn ihdnd is of the variety known as 
kdjalL It has a dark purple stem when stripped of trash, and 
grows abcut seven fejt high, with a circumference of about three 
and a half inches. Sugar-cane is by comparison a capitalist’s 
cultivation. The expense of tillage is returned as follows r — Rent, 
Rs. 4. 8. o a bighd^ or ^1, 7s. od. an acre; cost of cuttings, Rs. 5 
a hg/id, or I, 10s. od. an acre ; cultivation charges, such as labour, 
manure, irrigation, etc., Rs. 28. ^3. o per big/id, or ^^8, 13s. od. an 
acre. A fair out-turn is calculated to be 32 local maunds, equal to 
23^ standard maunds, per b/g/id, valued at Rs. 64, or about 55 J 
cwt. per acre, valued at ^19, 4s. od. The net profit, therefore, 
is about Rs. 25. ii. o per b%Vid, or ;^7, 14s. od. an acre. 

Second-class It? land is not so easily irrigated as tbe first-class, 
and is also inferior in yield. The same crops may be grown in this 
as in dt? lifttd of the first class, or, instead of any of the cold-weather 
crops mentioned above, either onions or garlic. The -Cultiva- 
tion of onions is conducted thus : — After the dus rice crop has 
been cut, the field is well manured and ploughed seven tim^s. 
The seedlings are then planted in rows about a foot apart, and with 
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two or three inches between the plants in the same row. The earth 
must be kept continually banked up •between the rows ; ^and nine 
irrigations are required. The crop is ready in Chaitra (March — 
April). Garlic is grown in the same way. . After onions, a crop of 
kdshta til may be grown. The rent o6 second-class do land is 
returned at Rs. 3. 8. c a Ughd, or ;^i, is. od. an acre, and the net 
produce of the rice crop is estimated barely to cover that rent. 
The ex^^enses of cultivation of these cold-weather croi)s are said to be 
the same as those grown on the superior land, while the yield is less. 
The total net profit derived from the cold-weather crops on second- 
class do land is returned as follows : — But, Rs. i per highd, or 
6s. an acre; til, Rs. i. 15. o per bi^hd, or iis. 7id. an acre ; musurt, 
Rs. I. 8. o per biglid, or 9s. ryi acre ; ])eas, Rs. i per biglid, or 
6s. an acre ; tisi, Rs. o. 3. o per bighd, or is. i-^d. an acre ; mustard, 
Rs. o. 6. o ^^xbighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre ; khesdri, Rs. o. 4. 9 per bighd, 
or IS. 9^d. an acre ; wheat, Rs. 2. 6. o per bighd, or 14s. 3d. an acre. 
Sugar-cane grown on this land is estimated to yield a net profit of 
Rs. 10. 8. o per bighd, or ;^3, 3s. od. an acre. Onions and garlic 
are still more profitable crops. The Dcput3^-Col lector estimates the 
cost of cultivation for a crop of onions to amount to Rs. 21. 5. o per 
bighd, or 8s. od. aft acre. Against this expense, the out-turn of 
jiroduce is estimated at 30 local maunds or 22 standard maunds per 
hghd, valued at Rs. 37. 8. o, equal to 52 cwts. valued atp/^ii, 5s. od. 
};er acre. The net profit, therefore, from this^rop would fiiTiount to 
Rs. j 6. 3. o jier bighd, or ^4, 17s. od. an acre. Garlic is usually 
sown ill, the same field as onions, but when grown separately, is 
estimated to yield a net profit of Rs. 15. 10. o per bighd, or. 
oCdi 13s. 9d. per acre. 

Jedanga Land. — The third kind of land is termed jeddngd. It 
is a high, poor land {niras, or juiceless, is the word used to describe 
it), and is found near homesteads, and also in the open plains. The 
crops grown upon it are arhar (cytisus cajan), son or Indian hemp 
(crotolaria juncea), and bdigim or brinjal (solanum melongena). 
Orchards orogroves of mango, jack, and other fruit trees are also to 
be found on this land. Other crops are not grown. The land is 
difficult of irrigation, and bears but one crop in the ytar. The 
cultiv „.*on of arhar is conducted as follows : — In Chaitra (March — 
April), the land is well manured and ploughed twice. In Sriban 
Q^]y — August), the land is again ploughed ; the seed is sown broad- 
cast and harrowed, in. In Bhddra (August — September), the crop is 
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weeded. In M^gh (January — February), the plant begins to flower, 
and requires to ])e irrigated once. The crop ripens in Phdlgun 
(February — March), and is usually cut in the following month. The 
rent of this land is retuijned at from Rs, i to Rs. i. 4. o per 
or from 6s. to 7s. 6d. an ncre. The Deputy-Collector estimates the 
cost of cultivation, including rent, to amount to Rs. 3. 15. o 
or 3s. 6d. an acre. The out-turn is estimated as follows : — 
3^ local maunds or about 2^ standard maunds of arhar pe^’ bighd, 
valued at Rs. 3. 8. o, equal to 5^ cwts. per acre, valued at is. od. ; 
10 bundles of dried arhar plants per bighd^ valued at Rs. i. 4. o, or 30 
bundles per acre, valued at 7s. 6d. ; chaff, Rs. o. 1 2. o per bighd^ or 
4s. 6d. an acre ; total value of out-turn, Rs. 5. 8. o per bighd^ or ;^i, 
13s. od. an acre. Net profit, Rs. i. 9. o per bighd^ or 9s. 4jd. an acre. 

For son or hemj) cultivation, the field should be well manured 
and ploughed twice in Chaitra (March — April). Early in Jaishtha 
(May), after another ploughing, the seed is sown broadcast and 
harrowed in. Son is a rainy-weather crop, and comes to perfection 
in Bhddra (August — September). If the rains fall short, irrigation is 
needed; The crop is reaped in September. After cutting oft' the 
soft tops, the plants are steeped in water for a week, and the fibre 
is extricated by striking the plants upon the water and washing it 
free from the woody portions. The cost of cultivation is calculated 
at Rs. 4. 13. o a bighd^ or 8s. lod. an acre, including rent, which 
is put do wn at Rs. i, 4;*o a big/id, or 7s. 6d. an acre. The value of the 
produce is said to be Rs. 8. 8. o per bighd, or iis. od. an acre. 
There is no trade, however, in the product, and the plaD^ is only 
grown in very small patches of half a bighd or so, and the fibre used 
locally in the manufacture of rude string for domestic and agricul- 
tural uses. To grow bdignns oi: brinjals (solanum melongena), a 
nursery is first prepared in Ashdr (June — J uly). The ground in which 
the plants are to be ultimately grown must be well manured, fre- 
quently ploughed, and ridged up with the hoe. In Srdban (July — 
August), the seedlings are planted out three feet apart. Twelve 
irrigations are necessary, and the cultivation is consequently an 
expensive and laborious one. The expense of tillage, including 
rent, is returned at Rs. 10. 2. o per bighd, or ^^3, os. gd. an acre. 
The average out-turn is 5 kdhans or 6400 bdiguns per bighd, ‘Valued 
at Rs. 17, or 15 kdhans or 19,200 bdiguns per acre, valued at 
;^5, 2s. od. The net profit, therefore, amounts to Rs. 6. 14. 
per bighd, or £^2, is. 3d. per acre. Although apparently very 
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profitable, this crop is ^ery scantily cultivated in the thdnd, and 
is not exportec . A few households *oiily cultivate it, apd sell the 
produce at the nearest market. 

To prepare jeddfi:gii land for an orchard, it must be first well 
manured and ploughed In Ashdr (June— »Jii]y), plantains are put in 
ihe ground about foifi* yards apart, and >>';jng mangos and jacks 
planted among them. The plantains are for the purpose of afford- 
ing sli^de to the young trees. It is necessary to water and to dig or 
plough up the land between the plants occasionally. When the 
young fruit trees acquire strength, the protecting plantains are cut 
down. There is anotlier tree grown on jcdari^d land, called dch 
(mounda tinctoria), which attains a height of about twelve feet and 
a diameter of about six inches., i he root yields a red dye, which 
is used by the weavers for their thread. 

Olan Land. — Land covered with silt along the river banks. It 
is very fertile, but liable to inundation, as its name {olav, low) 
indicates. It is generally devoted to the growth of cucurbitaccous 
plants, such as the following : — Tarmuz or water-melon (cucurbita 
citrullus) ; kdnkur (cucumis usitatissimus) ; Idu or gourd (cucurbita 
lagenaria) ; uchhe (moinordica charantia) ; karald, another variety of 
the f)reccding ; khero, a species of gourd. For these crops, the land 
is first manured in Agrahdyan (November — December), and twice 
jjloughed. The ploughing is repeated in Phdlgun (Februay — March). 
The seeds are then dibbled in, three or fotir together, holes a 
yard apart, and the ground kept continually watered and free from 
weeds. The rent of this land is said to be from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per 
highd, or from 18s. to ;^i, 4s. od. an acre. Taking the highest rate, 
the total cost of cultivation is estimated to amount to Rs. 9. 5. o a 
highd, or £^2, i6s. od. an acre ; while the value of the crop is re- 
turned at from Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 a hi^hd^ from 12s. od. to 
^4, 4s. od. an acre, according to the kind of vegetable growm. 
The net profit therefore varies from Rs. 2. ii. o to Rs. 4. ii. o per 
IfigM, or from i6s. tO;^i, 8s. od. an acre. 

Mulbek.vY Lands are of two kinds, known as di/ii tut dmlrndthdl 
tut. The first is high land near the village, and is particularly 
favourable to mulberry cultivation. Near Ganutid, on tKe bank of 
the . . or, mulberry is said to be grown in pdiwastt, or alluvial land. 
The mulberry is of two kinds, the bdgdri and kdjaiu The first 
has ? large thick leaf ; it is said not to be much liked by the worms, 
and is not given if the kdjali is to be had, which latter has a smaller 
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and softer leaf. For mulberry cultivation, the ground is first 
ploughed^three times in Bhidfa (August — September), afterwards dug 
up with the hoe, and well manured. In Aswin (September— October), 
the cuttings are planted,,the ground watered, and the earth pressed 
down; in ten or twelvei^ days the cuttings begin to sprout. In 
Kartik (October — November), the ground must be dug and the plants 
earthed up. In Chaitra (March — April), a top-dressing of mud from 
the bottom of a tank is spread over the field. During die hot 
weather irrigation must be kept up, and during the rains the field 
must be weeded monthly. In Bhddra (August — September) of the 
second year, the ])lants should be j)runed. Mdthdl tut is high land 
in the open, away from the villages ; it is not so strong as the dihi 
mulberry land. Tlie mode of cultivAtion is the same. The Deputy- 
Collector estimates the cost of cultivation for dihi mulberry to be 
as follows : — For the first year — rent, Rs. 8 a bi^hd^ or jQi, 8s. od, 
an acre ; tillage, etc., Rs. 20. 7.0 a hi^hd^ or ^ 6 , 2s. 6d. an acre : 
total, Rs. 28. 7. o a bii^hdj or 10s. 6(1. an acre. For the second 
year the cost of cultivation is materially less, and amounts to 
Rs. 9. 13. o ^bighdj or p^2, 19s. od. an acre. Total expenses for rent 
and tillage for the two years, Rs. 46. 4. o a bighd, or ;^i3, 17s. 6d. 
an acre. The yield of leaf may be taken at 80 bojhds or bundles a 
year per highd^ or 240 bojhds an acre, fetching in fair years one 
rupee or two shillings per bojhd. The crop, however, is a very risky 
one, as, should the woims die, the mulberry leaf becomes a drug in 
the market. However, taking the above estimate as an approximate 
one, it shows a very handsome profit on the two years’ cultiv;.tion, of 
Rs. 56. 14. o a bighd^ or upwards of ;3^i7 per acre each year. 
The estimated yield of mdthdl tut is less, and is put down at 60 
bojhds or loads per highd^ or 180 bojhds per acre. According to the 
Deputy-Collector, the rates of rent for dihi mulberry land vary from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 per bighd^ or from los. od. to j[,2^ 8s. od. per 
acre ; and for mdthdl land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per bighd^ or from 
18s. to ;^i, i6s. od. an acre. In the above estimates, the highest 
rates have been taken. Orchards are sometimes plani*ed in mul- 
berry land, but the rent is so heavy as to be almost prohibitive of 
an investment which has to wait some years before it yields a profit. 

Village Sites. — The rates for bdstu or homestead land’ vary 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 14 per bighd, or from los. od. to ;^4, 4s. od. 
per acre, according to convenience of situation, nearness of watesf, 
and other considerations. Udbdstu, or land about the homestead, is 
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let at three rates, — Ks. 2. 8. o, Rs. 3, and Rs, 4 a equal to 

15s., 1 8s., and ;?^i, 4s. od. an acre. A few chilies and plantains are 
grown in the land about the homesteads ; and cucurbitaceous plants, 
such as pumpkins and gourds, are trained on the thatch of the 
cottages. In or near the homesteads oj two villages, the Deputy- 
Collector noticed a ^ oculiar kind of cotton, known as ban-kdpds 
(wild cotton) or rdm-kdpds. He describes it as a tall, woody bush, 
bearlpf a reddish flower, and a small boll with a seed pointed at 
one end, yielding a white cotton, and flowering all the year round. 
It is said that one large shrub will yield 3 local sers of uncleaned 
cotton, equal to 2\ sers of standard weight, or 4 lbs. oz. 
avoirdupois; and about 11 local chhatdks o{ cleaned cotton, equal 
to 8-| chhatdks of standard weigjit, or i lb. i | oz. avoirdupois. 

Land under Water. — O f the area covered with water, tanks are 
liable to assessment according to the description of land in which 
they are dug. They are for the most part made in jeddngd and 
uncultivated land ; the highness of level, which lowers the rate of 
rent for the former sort of land, and renders the latter unsuitable for 
tillage, gives valup to a tank intended to irrigate lower lands. The 
tanks in this thdnd are numerous, but foul. A vegetable known as 
nalitd sdg is grown in*small patches on the edge of the tanks. 

Uncultivated and Uncultivarle Land. — Uncultivated land 
which was formerly cultivated falls within the Janid or rent-paying* 
holding of the husbandman, and is assessed^even thougli 
Such land may have been left uncultivated owing to deposits of 
sand : or it may be of so high a level, or so situated in regard to 
water, as to make irrigation too expensive, and therefore only worth 
bringing under cultivation in years when there is a plentiful rainfall. 
Rent is nevertheless paid for such land, According to its class. The 
land classed as uncultivable is generally the highest land of all, and 
is usually a stiff clay. It often contains nodules of lime, and perhaps 
produces a scanty herbage. The cultivators are averse to any 
attempt to open up this small reserve of land, hitherto untilled, and 
view any^*such undertaking unlucky. In village Chohatpur, the 
Deputy-Collector saw a piece of land lying barren amid much culti- 
vated land of the same quality of soil. The barren patch was 
son '.hat higher than the surrounding land, but was irrigable from 
a neighbouring marsh. It bore marks of tillage ; and the villagers 
^aid that an enterprising Muhammadan from another hamlet had 
commenced operations on it, but that within a week his children 
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and cattle all died, and he desisted from the inauspicious enterprise. 
Uncultivahle land contributed somewhat to the stock of grazing 
land, though the yield of grass is scanty. It belongs to the land- 
holders, who do not charge their cultivators for grazing their cattle 
upon it. The land enteiied as grazing land is not in the nature of 
regular grass hirms. It consists of small plots^of common attached 
to each village, and yielding a poor herbage. No rent is charged 
for the right of common over this, and there is a tacit understanding 
that it shall be reserved from cultivation ky the zamtnddr. Probably 
experience has taught that the area under grass of any sort is already 
at its minimum. This common land, and the chance herbage of 
uncultivated and uncultivablc land, and of the ails or raised 
boundaries of the rice fields, afford all the grazing land available 
for the plough cattle of the thdfuL 

Summary of the foregoing. — Having enumerated all the main 
products of the tract, it may be well to consider how they are con- 
sumed, As a rule, the mainstay of every cultivator is his rice land. 
Mulberry, sugar-cane, vegetables, and cold-weather crops are sold 
for cash to pay the rent; but the rice land yields, the cultivator his 
daily food. Each husbandman endeavours to secure enough rice for 
himself and his household ; but of late yearns seasons arc said to 
have been bad, and the cultivator has fallen into the hands of the 
rice lender and village usurer. The system of rice advances is 
worked tl>us^ — Those w^o borrow before the end of Bhddra (August — 
September) have to pay fifty per cent, interest in kind in Phalgun 
(February — March), or if they cannot pay then, additional interest in 
kind runs on at the rate of fifty per cent, per annum. Those who 
borrow after Bhddra (August — September) pay twenty-five per cent, 
only for the fraction of th^ year, and fifty per cent, for each suc- 
ceeding year. Phdl^n is the month for settling accounts with the 
rice usurer. 

The Deputy-Collector estimates the average yield of rice of 
Barwin thdndy with its area of 105 square miles, at about 26,000 
pautis of dman paddy and 1500 pautis of dus paddy, vor 27,500 
pautis in all. A pauti is 1 6 his^ or 80 maunds local weight. This 
calculation would therefore give the total yield of paddy at 1,650,000 
standard maunds, equal to about 60,400 tons. If this estima\e be 
correct, it would give about 26 maunds, or nearly a ton of paddy, 
or 13 maunds (about half a ton) of cleaned rice, per head of th^ 
population ; or, supposing it all to be locally consumed, not far short 
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of sers or 3 lbs. of cleaned rice for the daily consumption of each 
person. The Deputy-Collector maintaiits tliat among a purely agri- 
cultural population, living mostly by outdoor labour, the average 
consumption all round exceeds this quantity. The Collector thinks, 
from inquiries made by himself, that this estimate is excessive, and 
is of opinion that an% erage daily consumption of i scr or 2 
lbs. of cleaned rice per head would certainly not be under the 
mark. '?'his, on a population of 64,000, would give a daily con- 
sumption of 3200 maunds, dr 117 tons 3 cwts., equal to a yearly 
consumption of 1,168,000 maunds, or 42,757 tons. There would 
thus be a margin of some 500,000 maunds or about 18,300 tons 
available for export; and, judging from the traffic on the East Indian 
Railway, although it is impossibly to say how much actually comes 
from Barwdn thdndy the Collcc-tor believes that rice is exported 
thence in considerable quantities. No great staple is grown except 
rice. Next to rice in importance, but a very long way behind it, 
comes the mulberry cultivation. The leaf is sold to another set of 
])eople, who rear the silkworms, except when the cultivator’s family 
follows that industry. In good silkworm years the croj) is a very 
profitable one ; but the cultivation is a hazardous one, as in the 
event of a disease amo^g the worms the leaf is valueless. On the 
other hand, even a short crop of mulberry gives a large margin of 
profit; if only the brood of worms succeeds. The mulberry is an 
article of purely local consumption. The silk industry will T?(? further 
noticed in a subsequent section of this Account. No indigo, cotton, 
jute, tobacco, or betel is grown within Barwdn Mud. The Deputy- 
Collector reports the people to be mucli wedded to custom, and 
unenterprising as regards new crops. T>en the potato, which has 
been naturalized in many places on the bifnks of the Ajai, has not 
found its way into this tract. The great link beHveen Barwdn ihdnd 
and the commerce of the outer world is the silk trade. 

With regard to the rents given in the foregoing pages, it should 
be explained that the rates depend not on the particular crop grown, 
but on the kind of land; and the better descriptions of land grow 
more than one crop. Partly custom, and partly some innate fitness 
in the soil, have, however, appropriated certain crops tt) certain 
classes ’ iand. The rents given appear high, and the rates entered 
are said to be those charged to a new tenant taking up lanci ; but 
th^Deputy-Collector states that even husbandmen with rights of 
occupancy pay rents but little short of those which have been set 
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down. All the figures, however, in the foregoing pages, of rates of 
rent, cost of cultivation, prices of produce, yield of produce, etc., 
must be accepted with great caution. The Deputy-Collector who 
gathered the information admits himself that, in the absence of any 
assistance from the zaf^anddrs^ he had to depend greatly on the 
statements of the cultivators themselves; and they are not likely 
to have given an altogether impartial statement of thek: conditions 
of life. 

Condition of the Cultivators. — I now leave the special statis- 
tics of Barwdn ihdnd^ and return to the general Account of Birbhdm 
District. A iieasanfs holding exceeding fifty bighds^ or about 
seventeen acres of all descriptions of land, would be considered a 
large-sized farm ; less than fifteen bighds^ or five acres, is looked 
upon as a very small holding. A farm consisting of thirty bighdsy 
or about ten acres of different descriptions of land, would be con- 
sidered a fair-sized, comfortable holding for a husbandman. The 
usual quantity of ground cultivated by a single pair of oxen is about 
fifteen bighds^ or five acres ; but the Collector reports that a peasant 
holding a small farm of this size would not be as well off as an 
ordinary retail shopkeeper; nor would it enable him to live so 
comfortably as Rs. 8 or 16s. a month in money would. As a 
class, the peasantry are said not to be generally in debt. The lands 
are chiefly held by cultivators with a right of occupancy. The 
CollectUi' reports that about seven-eighths of the whole body of 
cultivators hold their lands with such rights ; and that probably one 
per cent., in addition to ordinary occupancy rights, hole! their land 
free from liability to enhancement of rent. The Collector reported 
that, up to 1870, 255 cases were instituted under the provisions of 
section xxiii. clause 6 of Act x. of 1859, for acknowledgment of 
rights of occupancy. Of these, 1 19 were decreed, 85 dismissed, and 
51 struck off. During the same period, 1913 notices for enhance- 
ments of rent were issued by the landholders through the Court, 
but only 1 7 1 cases were instituted on these notices. Of these 1 7 1 
cases, 1 01 were decreed, 42 dismissed, and 28 were struck off. 
The Collector reports that there is no class of small proprietors in 
Bfrbhum* District who own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary 
lands without either a superior landlord above or a suVholder 
or krishdn or labourer of any sort under them. 

Domestic Animals. — Oxen and buffaloes are used for agricultural 
purposes ; and sheep, goats, and pigs are reared for purposes of 
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trade. Besides plough work, bulls and bullocks are used as beasts 
of burden for drawing cans, or carrying packs- of grain ^or other 
merchandise; the)- are also yoked in the oil-mills. Buffaloes are 
occasionally sold for purposes of sacrifice at the Durga and Kali 
piijds, but otherwise theyare kept merely fpr ploughing, or for their 
milk. Horses, ponies,*^’ id asses are very few in number. The 
goats and sheep are of an indigenous breed, and are mostly kept by 
Muhammadans. The he-goat is a frequent victim at Hindu 
and his flesh is eaten ; Musalmdns also eat the flesh of the female. 
Mutton is also to some extent eaten by Muhammadans. A few 
pigs are kept by Hdris, Dorns, Bduris, and other very low castes, for 
their own eating. The average value of the domestic animals is 
thus returned : — A good cow is ivorlli from Rs. 17 or;^^^!^ 14s. od. 
upwards, according to milking qualities ; a pair of oxen from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 50, or from los. od. to ^5 ; a pair of buffaloes from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 40, or ;^3 to ^4; a score of sheep from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, 
or ios. od. to ;^3 ; a score of kids six months old, Rs. 15 or 
IOS. od.; a score of full-grown pigs from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80, or 
^6 to In localities where the amount of grazing ground is 

scanty, it has to be sup])lcmented by fodder of rice straw. This is 
given to cattle, choppecl up and mixed with chaff, oil-cake, and water. 
This mash is called a chhdni, and is given at early dawn every day. 
The animal is then worked till noon, Avhen he is left till evening to 
pick up such herbage as he can find. In thc*evening, altt? sunset, 
he gets another mash. The oil-cake of mustard and til seed is 
considered best for cattle. The milch cows kept l>y well-to-do 
cultivators arc fed in the same way, but have the whole day to 
forage for themselves. Salt is not glv«*n to plough cattle. Goalds, 
or cattle-keepers and milkmen, who have large herds cannot afford 
to diet their cattle with rice straw and oil-cake, bjut eke out the food 
got by grazing with cut grass and leaves of the pipal bdbld and 
other trees. If other grazing runs short, they camp out beside a biL 
The Agricultural Implements in use in Birbhdm District 
are of the ordinary description common in other parts of Bengal. 
The cost of a plough is estimated at Rs. 2. 5. o, or 4s. 7 Id., made up 
as follows : — The 7 ?iurd, or wooden share, 4 dnnis or 6(?.; the isb, 
or wooflen pole, 4 annds or 6d.; the phdl, or iron sheathing of the 
share, 8 dnnds or is.; the tail of the plough, i dnna or i.}d.; the 
y(Ae, 6 dnnds or 9CI.; the ron^ or leather band fiistening the whole 
together, 2 dnnds or 3d.; nose strings, etc. for the bullocks, 4 
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It will be seen that prices of rice have considerably increased 
since i860. The following table, however, goes ‘back for a much 
longer period, and compares the prices of rice and other products 
which prevailed in 1788 with those ruling in.iSya. It is taken from 
a Birbhiim price current of 1872 ; but for tlje sake of uniformity, the 
local maund has been 9 or rerted into the standard Bengal maund of 
80 ^o/ds to the and also into English hundredweights. It will 
be notictd that, while the ordinary and coarser descri])tions of rice 
have greatly risen in value, the price of the finest quality of rice, of 
which there is but little consumption, is the same now as it was 
upwards of three-quarters of a century ago. AWd/ and salt arc the 
only other articles of produce in the list which have not increased in 
value : — 
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Land Tenures. — The following account of the varieties of land 
tenure met with in Birbhum District (from the tdlukddr, 01 tenure 
holder immediately next to the zaminddr^ down to the actual culti- 
vator of the soil) is compiled from a special report by the^ColIcctor, 
dated #ist April 1873. tenures are divided into the following five 
classes : — (a) Taluks ; (p) ijdrd^ or farms ; (c) jot jamdy or cultivating 
teypLires ; {d) chdkrdtij or service tenures ; and {e) iakhirdj\ or rent- 
free tenures. 
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Taluks. — A taluk is a right granted in perpetuity to collect rents 
of estates or parts thereof, f Some were in existence at the time of 
the Decennial Settlement, and some were created subsequently; 
The former are either dependent or independent tdluks^ accord- 
ing as they do or do not include some proprietary right Those 
created since the Decennial Settlement are crjled paint taluks. The 
following are the different taluks known in Bfrbhiim ^ District : — 
(i) Istimt'dri tdluks. These are tdluks which were in exi.^ence at 
the time of the Decennial Settlement, and which, on account of 
their old standing, came to be recognised as granted in perpetuity 
at a fixed rental. (2) Maurusi tdluks are those which at their 
creation were made hereditary. (3) Mukarrari tdluks are those 
which had their rentals fixed in perpetuity at the time of their 
creation.* (4) Aimd, (5) bhdti aimd, (6) ndnkdr, and (7) madai- 
mds tdluks. These are lands which were originally granted by the 
landholders either to relatives, learned persons, or officers of state as 
a means of maintenance, a small quit-rent being reserved. They 
are all independent tdluks. (8) Mukarrari chak jamd tdluks. These 
are tdluks ioxxvdxig a portion of villages leased at fixed rentals in per- 
petuity. (9) Patni tdluks. These tdluks have been created since the 
Permanent Settlement. They were first introduced on the estates 
of the Mahar«ijd of Bardwdn, for the purpose of enabling him to 
collect his rents the more easily. The rights of a paint tdlukddr are 
capable of being subV^t to subordinate holders, with the exception 
that, on the sale of the parent paint for arrears of rent or other 
default, all subordinate tenures derived therefrom, such as d(rrpatnis, 
sepain'is, and cha/iaram-patnis, are extinguished. 

IjARA OR Leasehold Farms. — ^These holdings vary in character, 
according to the special terms of each contract. They are generally, 
although not always, created for a fixed term of years. The chief 
characteristic is, that the holder of the tenure is not supposed to culti- 
vate the estate himself, but merely collects the rents from the tenants. 
Farms are of several kinds, of which the following five are met with 
in Birbhum District: — {i) Istimrdrt ijdrds ; granted before the time 
of the Permanent Settlement, and regarded as permanent, hereditary, 
and transferable. (2) Maurusi ijdrds; farms at the granting of 
which special provisos of inheritance are agreed upon. The umount 
of rent, although generally fixed, is not necessarily invariable. (3) 
Mukarrari ijdrds ; farms granted at a fixed rate, generally 
receipt of a bonus, or as remuneration for personal services* 
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(4) Katkind ijdrds; farms granted for the purpose of liquidating 
debts due to the lessee. The lessee o ) creditor collects the rents, 
and is also allowed as extra profit any rent derived from fresh 
lands coming under cultivation. (5) Mi([dt ijdrds; farms for a 
term of years, the most common of all faring. 

Jot Jama or Cultiv^it^ng Tenures.— (i) Istbnrdri jots. These 
tenures werg in existence before the date of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. ^re transferable, hereditary, and not liable to enhance- 

ment. (2) Matirusi jots. These tenures are hereditary, but their 
rates of rent are not necessarily fixed in perpetuity. (3) Mukarrari 
jots are also dependent upon the terms of the si:)ecial agreement, 
and are, unless duly registered, liable to be rendered void upon the 
sale of the parent estate to which Uiey belong. (4) Khdrijd k/iaridd 
jots. These are holdings settle d at a quit-rent, in consideration of 
a bonus or specified sum of money being paid to the grantor. They 
are hereditary and transferable. (5) Bahar kharidd jots, d'hese 
differ from the last only in the fact that the holders had been in 
previous possession, but were paying the full rent until the special 
agreement was made. (6) Gant hi pattd jots are tenures held under 
agreements which do not specify any fixed term. The rents are 
liable to enhancements, but the tenants cannot be ejected at will, 
and their rights are transferable. Similar tenures, which had been 
held without special agreement for a certain number of years, have 
received a legal sanction, and are held to confer upon thSi^ holders 
a right of occupancy under the provisions of Act x. of r859, the 
Rent La^v pf Bengal. (7) Mdnjhi jots. These tenures are chiefly 
to be found in the Santdl villages. In the Santdl country, the head- 
man of each village, known generally by the name of md^ijhiy takes 
a settlement of his village for a specified term from the proprietor. 
He sublets it iti' patches to others, and derives diereby a profit. In 
some instances tliis tenure is said to have been in existence from 
time immemorial, and not to be based on any recently created 
right. (8) Korshd jots; another variety of jot tenures. They are 
of a subordinate nature, and take their rise from the superior tenants 
being unable or unwilling to cultivate their own holdings. The 
following varieties are to be found in this District: — {a) Middi 
J>attd;*'<i cultivating lease for a fixed term of years, the lands 
reverting to the lessor at the expiration of the stipulated period. 
(b^Adha bhdg jot. The main condition of this tenure is, that the 
tenant is to receive the ground free of rent, but to pay all the 
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expenses of cultivation, and give half the produce to the superior 
holder in lieu of rent, retaining the other half as a return for his 
expenses and labour, (c) Hdlkrishi jot ; a tenure similar to the last; 
but the lessor also finds most of the expenses of tillage, and the 
actual cultivator only receives one-third of the produce, (d) Krishi 
jot ; a similar tenure to the last. I'he lessor provides all expenses 
excci)t labour, and in return takes two-thirds of . the grain and all 
the straw, (e) Aihdra bdise bhd^. In this case the cultiyator pro- 
vides plough, cattle, and all exj)enscs of tillage, and receives nine- 
elevenths of the grain produced. The straw goes to whichever of 
the parties provides manure, whether tenant orjessor. (/) Panch- 
ardhd bhdg. I'he tenant j)loiighs the land and finds the cattle, and 
the lessor provides the manure. The tenant receives three-fifths of 
the grain, and one-fourth of the straw to feed his bullocks. (^) 
Thikd jot. Under this -tenure the cultivator is bound to supply 
a fixed amount of produce to the lessor, and to bear all the expenses 
of tillage. The lessor is free from all risks, such as bad seasons, etc. 
(//) Korfd jots. Tenants having rights of occupancy, but unable 
themselves to cultivate the entire extent of their holdings, sublet 
either the whole or portions of their lands to others, called korfdddrs. 
These latter are merely tenants at will. < 

Chakran or Service Lands. — Chdkrdn or service lands are 
those granted rent-free by the zami?iddrs or proprietors, as remunera- 
tion to porticular persons for services to be rendered to them or to 
the village in their behalf. These lands derive their names from the 
particular class or kind of service for which they are granted ; and 
in most cases the zaitmiddr or proprietor has the right to resume 
them on the failure of the holders to discharge their respective 
duties. These tenures are generally hereditary, but not transferable 
by the holders. The following are the principal kinds of chdkrdn 
lands found in this District: — (i) Chauktddn chdkrdn; lands set 
apart for the maintenance of the village police. They are in- 
alienable, and the incumbents hold them at the will of Government. 
(2) Simdndddr chdkrdfi ; lands granted to simdndddrsy i*e. persons 
who watch over the boundaries of a village, and whose duty it 
is to give c information when any boundary dispute arises. These 
tenures are hereditary. (3) Ildlshdfid chdkrdn; lands gfven to 
persons who assist the gumdshtd in collecting the rents, etc. (4) 
Purohit chdkrdn; lands given to Brdhmans for the perform^ce 
of pujd to the village idols, the charge of which falls on the zamtn- 
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ddr. (5) Kdmdr chdkrdti ; lands given to the kdindr or village 
blacksmith, who does smith’s work Ifer the zammddr, and whose 
duty it is also to sacrifice the goats, etc. at religious festivals. (6) 
Kumar chdkrdn; lands given to the pj)tters for the supply of 
earthen vessels at the village festivals, and to the gu?ndsJitd^ etc. 
(7) Ndpit chdkrdn; k ids given to barbers for tHeir attendance 
at piijds, ajid for doing sundry duties at other times, — shaving the 
guma Jiid.^ etc. Barbers also get remuneration from other persons 
than the zaminddr for doing similar duties. (8) Mali chdkniu; 
lands given to the md/is or gardeners for supplying garlands of 
flowers, etc. for offerings to the village idols. (9) D/wM chdkrdn ; 
lands granted to washermen. (to) Ashtaprahar'i c/idkrdn; lands 
given by zaminddrs to persons ^wlio remain in attendance day and 
night at the zam'mddri kachd/i or landholder’s court, ancl who also 
serve the gumdshtd or other collecting officer of the zaminddr. The 
retention of the services of such persons is at the discretion of the 
zaminddr. 

Lakhikaj or Rknt-Frek Lands. — These may be divided into 
two classes : (a) Those originally granted for si)ecial services, from 
which the present holders may have become discharged ; and {b) 
those of which the pificeeds are devoted to special purposes. The 
principal kinds of Idkhirdj lands in Birbhum are the following : — 
(,) Dchoitar lands. "Hiese are .lands which were allotted ]’)y the 
original donor to defray expenses connecter! with the ;vforship of 
some jiarticular idol. 'I'heyare generally held by a sebdit or trustee 
who reyrgsents the estate for a time. These lands are incapable of 
, alienation. (2) Brdhmottar Xzxi&s arc those presented to Brdhmans 
by devout Hindus, cither to prevni^ upon the recipient to settle 
himself in some particular place for the spiritual benefit of the 
donor’s deceased relatives, or for the general purpose of the donor’s 
own spiritual good, (3) Mahaiirdn ; gifts of land to great or 
learned men of other castes than Brdhman. (4) Khiishbdsh, or 
homestead lands, which are exempted from payment of rent in 
favour of jpieritorious persons invited to settle in a new village. 
These lands are hereditary and transferable. (5) Vaishnai’oUar; 
lands bestowed rent-free upon Vaishnavs or disciples ofiChaitanya. 
They^tne hereditary and transferable. (6) Pirdn ; lands allotted to 
meet the charges connected with the maintenance of the tomb 
(0idnah) of a Muhammadan saint or pir. A superintendent (rnatd- 
wa/i) has charge of the lands, and represents the estate for the time. 
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He has a life-interest in the property, but no power to alienate or 
encumber.it, apart from anf legal necessity connected with the 
establishment. (7) Fakirdn ; lands allotted for the maintenance 
of an establishment for providing food and shelter for fakirs or 
wandering Musalmdn hermits. Such lands are in charge of a matd- 
wall. They are neither alienable nor capAble of being charged 
with any encumbrance in the absence of legal necessity. (8) 
Chirdg/it ; lands allotted rent-free to meet the charge of procuring 
lamps for and illuminating the mosque or tomb {(istdna/i) of a 
Muhammadan saint or J>ir. These lands are also incapable of 
alienation. (9) Nazar dt ; lands bestowed rent-free with a view to 
meeting the charges for presents to the pir^s astdnah on festival 
days. (10) Khayrdti ; lands, the proceeds of which are intended 
to be spent in the bestowal of alms, (ii) Khdndbdri ; homestead 
lands bestowed rent-free on worthy Muhammadans to encourage 
them to reside in a village. (12) Mtdldki; lands bestowed rent- 
free upon mtiUds or Musalmdn religious teachers for their own 
maintenance, and also for the support of the tnadrasds or Muhamma- 
dan schools over which they preside. 

Rates of Rent. — In the pages showing the agricultural statistics 
of Barwdn police circle, I have already mentfoned the rates of rent 
paid for the different descriptions of land, as returned by the Deputy- 
Collector in 1872. These rates, however, do not refer to the whole 
of the Di^nct ; and asi most of the information on which the return 
was based was obtained from the cultivators themselves, it seems 
doubtful whether they are not overstated. The following rates of 
rent in different parts of the District, as paid by the actual cultiva- 
tors for the ordinary descriptions of land, is from a report of the 
Collector, dated loth August 1872. They show a lower scale of 
rent than those returned by the Deputy-Collector in his statistics of 
Barwin thdnd. In the vicinity of Surf, the headquarters station, 
the rent of ordinary rice land is returned at from Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 2 
per bighd, or from 7s. 6d. to 12s. an acre ; while that of the best 
quality of land, yielding sugar-cane, cotton, pulses, or ^vegetables, 
besides rice in rotation, is returned at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per bigkd^ 
or from i8c. to £1, 4s. od. an acre. Near Synthia, low rice land 
rents from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per bighdy or from 12s. to i8s. art'acre; 
high rice land, from Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 2 per bighdy or from 7s. 6d. to 
I2S. an acre ; best quality of land, from Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 4 per bigk^^ 
or from 15s. 4s. od. an acre. Near Ildmbizdr, in the south 
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of the District, and along the banks of the Ajai, the prevailing rates 
are — for low rice land, from Rs. 1/8 Rs. 3 per bighd, of from 9s. 
to i8s. an acre ; high rice lands, from Rs. i to Rs. 1/8 per bighd, or 
from 6s. to 9s. an acre ; best quality of lajid, from Rs. 3/4 to Rs. 
4/8, or from 19s. 6d. to 7s. od. an ajpre. The rates of rent at 
the time of the Perm' .lent Settlement in 1703 are said to be about 
the same as those given above as ruling at the i)resent day. The 
Reuv Law of Bengal, Act x. of 1859, has not resulted in any general 
enhancement of rents in this District. 

Manure is generally used throughout the District. The Collector 
states that the quantity of cow-dung manure required for rice land is 
about 20 maunds ^itxbighd, valued atRs. i, equal to about 45 cwts. 
per acre, value 6s.; and for sugiy- cane lands, about 100 maunds per 
bighd,\ 3 \\xGdi at Rs. 5, equal to about 11 tons, valued at^i, los. od. 

Irrigation is carried on mainly from tanks, and by two methods. 
According to the first, which is called chhent, two men stand opi)Osite 
to one another, having the water between them, and use a sort of 
scoop of matting, with a string attached to each of its four corners, 
as the instrument for raising the w^ater. Each man holds two of 
these strings, slackening them so as to dip the scoop into the water. 
The body is then throtvm backwards and the arms raised, a certain 
quantity of water is brought up in the scoop and tilted over into a 
5 hannel leading to the field to be irrigated. Four men are required 
to work this instrument during the entire day,«and can rais^' sufficient 
water to irrigate about one and a half bighds, or about half an acre. 
The height of the lift is about five feet. The second instrument is 
the duni or drawn. It consists of a trough with a bend in the 
middle, or rather towards one end two portions of the trough 
being of unequal length. The shorter efld is closed, and is called 
the dnkrd. The whole moves upon a pivot; and to the end of the 
dnkrd is attached a rope, which is fastened to one end of an elevated 
lever, the other end of the lever bearing a counterbalancing weight. 
The dnkrd is dipped into the tank, and when filled, the weight is re- 
leased and drags up the closed end, pouring the water through the 
open end of the trough into the irrigating channel. By this means 
two men can raise sufficient water in a day to irrigate ^ bighd of 
land, about a third of an acre. The height of the lift, however, 
is less than by the other method. Well irrigation is not practised in 
BiVihiim. 

ISatural Calamities. — The District is not liable to natural 
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calamities, such as blights, floods, or droughts ; and the Collector 
states that neither floods not droughts have occurred in Bfrbhiim, 
during the experience of the present generation, on . a scale suffi- 
ciently large to seriously.affect the general prosperity of the District. 
The -District, however, su^ered somewhat from scanty rainfall during 
the years 1865 to 1867, and again in i873‘. During the famine 
year of 1866, the maximum price of common rice wast Rs. 5 per 
maund, or 13s. 8d. per cwt. ; and of paddy, Rs. 2/8 per m«a:nd, or 
6s. lod. per cwt. The great croj) of llirbhum is the dman or 
December rice harvest ; and in the event of the almost total loss 
of this, the dus or autumn rice could not in any way supply the 
deficiency, or enable the peojfle to live through the year without 
suffering great distress, if not actui^l famine. The Collector adds, 
however, that in his opinion the means of transit at the disposal of 
the District are ainjily sufficient to avert tlie extremity of suffering, 
by importation from other Districts, and to prevent the danger of 
the isolation of any part in the event of famine. 

Foreign and Ahsentee PROPRiEroRS. — In 1871 four Europeans 
were on the register as landed proprietors on the rent-roll of the Dis- 
trict. In the same year there were seventy-two estates in the name 
of 256 Musalmdn iirojirietors ; but as many Muhammadans hold 
land jointly with Hindus, the amount of land revenue paid separately 
by each cannot be estimated. Forty-five estates, owned by 124 
persons, ftcre entered cY.clusively in the names of Muhammadan pro- 
jirietors, who pay a total (Tovernment revenue of i6s. od. 

The total number of ef?tates in the District in 1870-71 amounted to 
510, paying a total Government rental of ;2{J73,558, los. od. 

Roads and Mi^ans of Communication. — The principal lines of 
roads in Birbhum arc rcLurned by the Collector as under: — (i) 
Road from Suri |.hroiigh Dubrajpur to the Ajai, after which it passes 
into the Raniganj Subdivision of Bardwdn, and leads on to Rdniganj 
town ; distance in Birbhum District from Suri to the Ajai, twenty- 
three miles. (2) Road from Suri to Synthia Railway Station, eleven 
miles in length. (3) Road from Suri to Nagar or Rajnagar, the 
ancient capital of the District, fourteen miles ; and from thence round 
through Khairdsol to Dubrajpur, a further distance of seventeen 
miles: total, thirty-one miles. (4) Road from SUri through ‘'Furan- 
darpur to Ahmadpur Railway Station, thirteen miles in length. 
This is a Public Works road, and was intended to lead om^to 
Kitwi, but was never finished ; and beyond Ahmadpur the road or 
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track is reported by the Collector to be a perfect wreck. (5) Road 
from Bolpiir Railway Station to llanibazar, on .the north bank of 
the Ajai river, twelve miles in length. (6) Road from Surf to Nayd 
Dumkd, in the Santdl Pargands. This road js under the management 
of the Public Works Department ; but oyly the first eight or nine 
miles of it, from Sur to the Mor river, are situated in Birbhiim 
District. (7) Road from Purandarpiir to the Ajai river, twenty miles 
in length. At the Ajai the road crosses into Bard wan District, and 
leads on to Bardwdn town. (8) A road starting from the Mor river, in 
the east of the District, and leading past I>dbh])ur Police Station across 
the line of railway on to llambciz.ir, after which it enters Bardwdn 
District, and runs on to Kdksil and Sonamukhi ; length of the road 
in Birbhum District, about thirty iniles. The most important roads 
are those from Surf to Syninia and Ahmadpur Railway Stations ; 
from Surf to Nagar ; from llambdzdr to Bolpur; and the roads towards 
Rdnfganj in the south-west, and Nayd Dumkd and Bhagalpur in the 
north-west. Besides the ones above enumerated, there are several 
minor roads and tracks between villages. In 1871-72 the metalled 
roads of the District were 98 miles in length, and the immetalled 
roads 120, making a total length of 218 good roads, besides smaller 
tracks. Tolls are levied on five roads in Birbhiim, and are farmed 
out by public auction. They yielded an income in 1 87 1-72 of 
i os. od. dlie average cost of the local roads for maintenance and 
repair cluring the three years prior to 187 1-7 ^ is returnedotlt 
per annum. Bridges have not yet been constructed where the roads 
cross thi rivers, except over insignilicant nd/ds or watercourses. Jn 
the dry weather all the rivers are cosily fordable, and in the rains 
passengers and vehicles are convey x- acn^ss in ferry-boats. The 
public ferries are let out in farm; in *187 1-72 they yielded an 
income of ;£‘56, 2 s. od. 

Besides the roads, the East Indian Railway, which intersects the 
District from south to north, affords means of communication. The 
railway enters Bfrbhdm from Bardw^n District a little beyond 
Bhedid St.'^don, situated on the south bank of the Ajai, which 
river marks the boundary between the P>ardwan and Birbhum Dis- 
tricts ; the four stations within Birbhiim being Bolpur, Ahmadpur, 
SynthiJ, and MallSrpur. A few miles beyond IMalldrpur the line 
enters Murshidabdd District Total length of railway in Birbhiim 
Di!.trict, thirty-three miles. Since the opening of the railway, 
almost all the villages in the vicinity of the railway stations are 
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growing up into marts and centres of tradp ; Bolpur and Synthia 
have already become large trt,ding villages, and are rapidly rising in 
importance. 

Manufactures. — Th^ chief manufactures are silk, lac, tasar, and 
indigo. The following particulars of each of these industries are 
taken partly from the special report on the agricultural statistics of 
Barwdn thdnd, and partly from the Collector’s Annual "Report on 
the District for 1872-73 : — tt 

The silk-producing tract lies entirely in the east, and Ganutid may 
be taken as its centre. Four species or varieties of the worm are 
known in Birbhum District, — the bar^a palu^ an annual, which forms 
the greater part of the March crop or band; the desi^ or common 
country worm ; the nisiri, with a cocoon very similar in appearance 
to the dest; and the China or atkhcH, with a cocoon of the colour 
of burnt brick. Two kinds of mulberry are grown, — the bara tut or 
large-leaved, and the chhota tut or small-leaved mulberry. There 
are also a few tree mulberries in the District. The mulberry usually 
grown is the chhota tut. It is planted in raised fields banked and 
ditched all round, plentifully manured with cow-house litter, mud 
from the bottom of tanks, and the chrysalides of reeled-off cocoons. 
Fresh alluvion is the best land, and does not heed manuring for two 
or three years. The breeding of the annual silkworm, which yields 
the best silk, is conducted in the following manner : — I’he cocoons 
are formetidn March, (tj Phdlgun-Chaitra, those formed the earliest 
being reserved for breeding purposes. The male chrysalis (chakrd) 
can be distinguished from the female {chahi) by the sharpe~ sound 
it gives when the cocoon is shaken, the body of the male chrysalis 
being smaller than that of the female, and consequently occupying 
less space in the cocoon. ' This testing process is called pdt bdjdna. 
An equal number of males and females are selected and put in a 
flat basket or ddld^ which is then covered with another basket in- 
verted, The moths begin to emerge on the eighth day after the 
formation of the cocoon, and continue to emerge till the eleventh 
day. They come out during the night and early nxprning, not 
during the day. As the moths make their way out of the cocoons, 
they are put into other baskets, and the males and females for the 
most part pair spontaneously and at once. About the middle of 
the day, the males and females are separated, the males being 
thrown away, and the females placed on a cloth in a large basket. 
An hour afterwards they begin to lay eggs, and continue laying 
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during the night and till the afternoon of the following day. The 
eggs are then wrapped li three or fouj folds of cloth, and put in an 
earthen pot, which is covered over by a plastering of earth and cow- 
dung. The vessel is then hung up, and it is thought unlucky even 
to touch it. After the Saraswati pujd in the following Magh (January 
— February), the earti ' m pots are taken^down and opened. The 
eggs then. begin to hatch. The cloth is shaken over a dd/d, and 
the Httje worms drop off into the basket Those hatched each day 
are kept separate. The hatching extends over a period which varies 
from fifteen to twenty-five days, according to the temperature. 

The worms are fed as soon as hatched, — during the first stage on 
the tenderest leaves chopped fine, then on whole leaves, and in the 
last stage the twigs are thrown in whole. The first moult takes 
place about five days after liatching, the successive mDults being 
known as the mathi-kalap, the do-kalap, the tc-kalap, and the sdd- 
kalap. Food is given three times a day, — before dawn, at noon, 
and again about two hours after sunset. The worms are kept in 
baskets or ddlds, which are placed in a wooden stand made to hold 
sixteen such baskets, one above the other ; as the worms grow, they 
are placed in larger baskets, with fewer worms to each. The full- 
grown larva is about fin inch long and three-fourths of an inch in 
girth, generally of a white colour with the usual black markings, but 
the white is tinged with varying shades of yellow and red in different 
worms. From about eight to twelve days .^jftcr the las^'inoult, the 
worms begin to form their cocoons, sooner or later acci.)rding to the 
temperature. The yellowish appearance of the fluid silk, seen 
through the skin, indicates that they arc about to spin. The worms 
are then placed in a tray called tdJhd, which is partitioned off into 
spinning holes by slips of bamboo, and ^jflaced with its back to the 
sun, the warmth promoting the formation of the cocoon. After 
formation, the chrysalides which are not wanted for propagation are 
killed by exposure to the sun, and the cocoons are then ready for 
the market. Of this kind, twelve kdhans (1280 x 12 = 15,360) of 
cocoons will yield one local ser or lbs. avoirdupois of spun silk. 

The nisfri worm is smaller than the above, and five breedings or 
crops (bands) are obtained during the year, of which thc^e obtained 
in Jafiuary and Jaly are the best. Two crops or bands out of the 
five seem to be altogether neglected, and are called chhord or re- 
fvse bands in consequence. The cocoon of the nistri is of a golden 
colour, but the yield is less than that of the bara palu , — sixteen 
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kdhans (1280 x 16=20,480) of cocoons only producing one local ser, 
or lbs. of silk. The eggs ^atch in nine* or ten days. In the 
cold weatiier the cycle of the worm is about sixty days, reduced in 
the hot weather to forty. The n/sfri has two black marks on its 
mouth. The dm or chhoia pain also yields some five or six crops 
or hands during the year. ^ In most respects it js very like the nistri^ 
but it has no black marks on its body. Its yield of silk is about 
the same as that of the nistri. No estimate exists showing the total 
out-turn of cocoons or silk ; but in Barwdn police circle the number 
of cocoons reared is said to be less now than it was some years ago. 
This is supposed to be owing partly to a depressed state of the silk 
trade, and partly to the prevalence of disease among the worms. 
The insect is said to suffer from three maladies in Birbhum District, 
known as (i) the chii rog^ (2) the narmjd rog, and (3) katdsc rog. 
The first-named disease seizes the worm in its final stage. Those 
attacked turn quite hard, and die ; and it is said that even the 
crows, who generally greedily devour the worms whenever they get 
a chance, will not eat those which have died of this disorder. The 
second attacks the worms when about to spin. little white spots or 
pustules break out on the body, and the worm becomes torpid, and 
in two or three days melts away in corruption. The third disease 
may come at any stage of growth. Those worms which it seizes 
turn greyish, water runs from the mouth, and they ultimately rot 
away. three diseases arc believed to be eminently contagious. 
The second is said to be caused by the east wind ; the other two 
are regarded as unaccountable visitations. The description does 
not seem to correspond with either that of pebrine or gattine, the 
maladies most dreaded in Europe. No remedies are adopted, and 
it is said that none have evar been tried. 

From the silkworm traders the cocoons pass to the filatures. 

» Sometimes a cultivatior who grows the mulberry keeps worms as 
well, and also reels off the cocoons himself ; but more generally the 
three operations of growing mulberry, rearing worms, and reeling 
silk are kept quite distinct, and jierformed by different persons. 
The cocoons used at the factories are either bought by contract 
direct from jfhe breeders, or through pdikdrs or commission agents. 
The great centre of the silk trade in Birbhtim District is at Gatfiuti^, 
on the north bank of the Mor, where the present factory was estab- 
lished in the last century by the ‘adventurer’ Mr. Frushard, und^r 
a contract for the supply of silk to the East India Company. This 
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factory still provides employment for thousands of people. It is 
owned by a large English firm in CaV^utta, and, superintended by 
European managers on the spot. Besides the parent factory, the 
surrounding country is dotted with numerous little tributary filatures. 
Two of the subordinate filatures, w^orked by European capital, are 
situated in Barvvdn polk^ ’ circle, one with a hundred, and the other 
with fifty-svc pairs of basins ; the larger of the two is worked by 
steam, <%nd the smaller by the old method. For the crop or hajid 
of March 1873, tliese two factories cinjiloycd 220 men and 56 
women, making 276 hands in all. In addition to these, there are 
numerous little village filatures, worked by native families. The 
Deputy-Collector, when making his inquiries, found twenty of these 
small village filatures in Barwan fluindy with sixty-seven pairs of 
basins. The village filatures, uith perhaps one i)air of basfns apiece, 
are situated in the peasant’s homestead, and worked in a very rude 
way. The raw silk from the English factory finds its way to the 
Calcutta and Euro[)ean markets. The raw silk reeled in the villages 
is partly consumed locally, and ])artly sent to the Murshidabdd silk 
market, and to the silk-consuming towns of the North-Western 
Provinces and the Panjab. Some part also finds its way to the 
looms of Surat and .^imaddbdd in the Bombay Presidency, or is 
worked up into d/ii/ii fringes in the Central Provinces. The Bom- 
b.sy weavers buy a kind of raw silk called bhursuiy woven from ten 
cocoons, and therefore thicker than the five* or six cocrjbn thread 
which finds favour in the Calcutta market. The local fiibrics of 
silk are olain piece goods ; but very little silk weaving is carried on, 
the silk being usually sold in a raw rtatc to the factories or the 
native dealers. The few tdntis or weavers who do work silk fabrics 
are generally employed by silk dealers from Murshiddbdd, who make 
cash advances to them for the purchase of the raw silk, undertaking 
to purchase the fabric when finished at the market price of the day. 
Some weavers, however, arc sufficiently enterprising to invest their 
little capital on their own account. The women aid them in settmg 
out the woof and filling the shuttles. 

The tasar or wild silk industry is not very largely followed in 
Birbhum, and is principally centred in the western parts of the 
District, and at Ildmbdzdr, on the north bank of the Ajai. The co- 
coons are brought in from the western jungles, where they are either 
xeHQd by the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes, or gathered from 
6ie forest trees. They are then reeled off and woven in the villages. 
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A considerable portion of this manufacture is carried on in a village 
near Surf, the headquarters ef the District. In a report submitted 
to the Exhibition Committee, it is alleged that cocoons are kept 
over from one season to furnish a breed for the next. If this really 
be the cas^ a nearer approach to the domestication of the worm has 
been accomplished in Bfrbhdm than is on record in other Districts. 
In all other tasar Districts the nucleus of each year’s breed is sought 
fresh from the forests. The report in which this statement;ds made 
speaks of the cocoons as belonging to three classes, — ‘ western,’ 
‘northern,’ and ‘southern,’ — terms which point to a renewal of the 
stock from time to time by recourse to the jungles which stretch 
north and south along the western boundary of the District. 

Cotton weaving is also carried on to a certain extent ; and this 
industry sterns to have more vitality in Bfrbhum than is commonly 
supposed. In the western part of the District, the manufacture of 
the cloth is from home-grown cotton ; while in the eastern tracts it 
is all, or nearly all, made from imported cotton. In the Barwdn 
thdnd the Deputy-Collector found 577 cotton looms. In this tract 
the cultivators buy in the market the cotton of the North-West 
Provinces, have it spun into rude yarn by the women, and take the 
yarn to the village weaver, who weaves it Up into a coarse cloth 
under the eye of the owner, who, either in person or by his repre- 
sentative, always sits by to see that the yarn is not stolen. This 
method of working is , called baithani kdm, and the weaver is paid 
from two pice to three pice (or from three farthings to a penny 
farthing) for each yard of cloth produced. The usual breadth is 
one yard, and a man can make five yards a day. This would give a 
daily earning of from 2^ dnnds to 3^ dnnds^ or from 3f d. to 5Yd. The 
cotton-weaving castes are «he idniis^jogiSy konrds^ and kundis, A few 
use English yarn ; but generally the process is as above described, 
and from the cotton of the North-West Provinces. The value of a 
cotton loom is about five rupees or ten shillings. In Barwdn thdnd 
the Deputy-Collector counted 3434 spinning wheels, which would 
givt about one for every four houses in the tract. Some widows 
eke out a livelihood by spinning cotton. Spinning the Brdhmanical 
thread is usually confined to Brdhman widows. Besides the locally 
manufactured cotton cloth, there is a considerable importation of 
English piece goods into the District. 

Another manufacture which is carried on to some but no wry 
considerable extent is that of lac, the principal seat of the industry 
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being at Ildmb£zdr. U’|ie stick lac is brought in from the western 
jungles by low-caste or semi-aboriginal tribes^ In this form it 
consists of small twigs of the pipal, ber, or bar trees, surrounded by 
cylinders of translucent orange-yellow gum., in which the insects are 
imbedded. The raw material, when brought in, is first broken by 
stone rollers, in order y separate the twigs from the gum. The 
gum is then placed in large earthen dishes, and allowed to soak in 
water far about fourteen hours. It is then well rubbed by the hand 
till the colouring matter has been thoroughly extracted. This con- 
sists of the dead bodies of the insects (coccus lacca) buried in the gum. 
These, when the fluid is allowed to stand in large vats, gradually 
precipitate themselves to the bottom. The water is drained off, and 
the sediment, after being straii^ed on filtering paper, pressed, and 
dried, becomes lac-dye read} for the market. The gurnmy exuda- 
tion of the insect in the meanwhile is carefully dried in the sun, 
placed in long bags, and melted over a strong charcoal fire. 
It is then squeezed out, either in thin sheets upon an earthen 
cylinder, when it becomes shellac, or in dabs upon a plantain stalk, 
when it is known as button lac. This latter kind is considered the 
superior of the two, and commands a higher price in the market 
than shellac. Messft. Erskine & Co. have established a large 
shellac and lac-dye factory at Ildmbd.zar. There are, besides, some 
ten or twelve native factories in that village and its neighbourhood, 
but their produce is all more or less adulterated, which makes it 
difficult for the honestly manufactured article to command its proper 
place in*the Calcutta and English markets. Lacquered articles and 
churis (lac bracelets) are made in large quantities at Ildmbdzir. 
The former are of excellent workmanship, and the manufacture is 
said to be common in no other District eff Bengal. 

Indigo is manufactured in the south and west of the District, the 
greater part of the industry being in the hands of Messrs. Erskine 
& Co., who have eight indigo factories in Birbhiim, besides several 
others in neighbouring Districts. In addition to these, there arc 
several native indigo concerns in the District, which produce indigo 
generally of very good quality. Much more care and attention has 
been of late years bestowed on indigo manufacture by natives. 

MiTit)r manufactftres and ordinary village handicrafts require no 
special mention. In the case of indigo, shellac, and lac-dye, hired 
labour is largely employed in the manufacture, but the other indus- 
tries are chiefly carried on by the villagers on their own account and 
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in their own houses. The social condition of the manufacturing 
classes is- said to, be pretty^i good, the demand for labour being 
often greater than the supply. Among manufactures which were 
formerly carried on, but which have now become extinct, may be 
mentioned sugar-making, which was formerly conducted at Surul, 
and the weaving of a coarse description of cloth known as gard; 
both of these manufactures are said to have completely died out in 
Birbhdra. ,, 

The following table shows the number of skilled workers, 
mechanics, and artisans in the District, as returned by the Census- 
of 1872, under their respective trades, making a total of 17,364 
men : — 

MANUFACTUKfNG ClASSRS AND ArTISANS OF lllRBHUM 
'Disirict, 1872. 



Male adults. 

Male adults. 

Male 

adults. 

Indigo nianufac- 

T a me makers. 

57 

Cotton carders, 

4 

turors, 

. 2 

( omb makers, 

4 

Cotton s])inners, 

2 

T^ac workers, 

4 

Mat makers, . 

441 

Silk weaver, . 

I 

Bricklayers 

(A’dy- 

Ba.skot makers, 

712 

(a)tton weavers, 

7531 

vtts(ris), 

• 435 

. j 

4 'oy makers, . 

13 

C’oir weavers, . 

5 

Brickmakcr, 

Itead makers, . 

401 

Dyers, . 

4 

Sawyers, 

. 60 

Hookah makers. 

41 

JJ'ailors, . 

182 

Carpenters, . 
Thatchers, . 

. 1064 

Alu.sical In.strument 

Shoemakers, . 

yi8 

45 

makers, 

9 

Umbrella makers, . 

2 

Well -digger, 

I 

Lacq uered W arc 


Gunnybetg makers, . 

2 

Cart-builders, 

. 72 

makers. 

124 

Net makers, . 

13 

Blacksmiths, 

. T081 

Makers of Leaf 

Silk sj)inners, . 

260 

Coppersmiths, 

• 17 

*• Plates, 

16 

P)lanket makers, 

26 

Braziers, 

• 3^.3 

C'arvcrs, 

12 j 

Bookbinders {daj- 


Tinmen, 

3 

Chlders, . 

15 


7 

Kalaigar, 
(roldsmiths, , 
Watchmaker, 

. . I 

. 1404 

I 

Ivory carver, . 

Shell carvers, . 
Caneworkers. , 

I 

545 i 

13 

Painters, . - . 

3B 

Potters, 

. . 1382 

Broom makers, . 

9 

Total, . I 

7.3^^4 


Commerce and Trade. — The chief export of the District is rice, 
which is despatched by railway both up and down the line. The 
other exports, such as indigo, lac, raw silk, and oil-seeds, find their 
way mostly to the Calcutta market. The principal imports are salt, 
cotton, cotton cloth, ])ulses, tobacco, wheat, and metal avare. The 
District trade is carried on by permanent markets in the towns and 
large villages, and not by means of fairs. The principal trading 
villages and seats of commerce are Dubrdjpur, ^Idmbdzdr, Bolpur, 
Synthia, Purandarpur, Krinndhdr, and Muhammad Bdzdr. Suri, the 
headquarters town of the District, is unimportant from a commeiwial 
point of view. The crops of the District suffice to meet all the 
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local wants ; and in th^ case of rice and oil-seeds large exports arc 
made to other parts of the country. #The exports far exceed the 
imports in value ; and a considerable accumulation of money is said 
to be going on, consequent on the balance j^f trade being in favour 
of the District. Such accumulations are employed either as addi- 
tional capital in trade, •<' invested in land. 

Capitai^and Interest. — The ratrs of interest in different loan 
transac%)ns are returned by the Collector as under : — Jn small 
transactions, in which the borrower pledges some article, such as 
ornaments or household utensils, as security, the current rate of 
interest is two pice per month for every rupee borrowed, or thirty- 
seven and a half per cent. ])er annum. In large transactions, where 
the lender is secured by a mort^agr upon houses or lands, the rate 
varies from eighteen to twenty-iour ])er cent, per annum. J*arge trans- 
actions, in which a mortgage is given upon moveable property, are 
not common in Bfrbhum District ; but in such a case about twenty- 
five per cent, interest would be demanded. Agricultural advances 
to the cultivators are made in the shape of grain, and granted only 
for a short period of about three months or so till harvest. At 
harvest time, the via/idjan receives back his grain in kind, with 
interest at the rate d!' twenty-five per c:c‘nt. A person buying an 
estate would consider five or six per cent, per annum a fair return 
for the money invested. There are no large banking establish- 
ments in the District, and loans are cliieli> condiu ted#by village 
shopkeepers, who combine rice-dealing with money-lending. 

iMPUiCEED Capital, — Idie large silk factory at Ganutia, in the 
east of the District, which was founded by Mr. Frushard towards 
the end of the last century, and Messrs. Frskine & Co.’s indigo 
and lac factories in the vicinity of Ilaml5a/.dr in the south-west, are 
conducted under European management and bv means of European 
capital, and afford employment to large numbers of the labouring 
population* 1 have not been able to obtain any details of the 
amount of capital emjiloyed in the large silk hictory at Gaiiutid, 
etc. ; but a«general description of the factory, and some a.rount of 
its early history, is given on a previous page. Indigo cultivation 
was first introduced into the District about 1795, when Mr. John 
Cheaj^, the Company’s commercial resident in Birbhum, and Mr. 
David Erskine started a factory and founded the present firm of 
Ewkine & Co. In 1872 this firm possessed eighteen working 
factories, namely, eight in Bfrbhijm, five in Bardwdn, and five in 
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Bdnkuri. The total amount of floating capital yearly employed in 
working. these factories varies from ;^5ooo to ;£^75oo, according to 
the season, of which from ;;^3300 to ;^45oo may be apportioned to 
Birbhdm. The whole of Messrs. Erskine & Co.’s indigo is grown 
by rayafs, who cultivate the plant under contract, labourers being 
only employed during the manufacturing season in July and August. 
In an average season, about four hundred men are daily engaged 
in manufacturing the dye in the eight factories in this^, District. 
Labourers thus employed earn from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, or 6s. to los. 
per mensem. In the shellac and lac-dye factory of Messrs. Erskine 
& Co., from sixty to seventy labourers are daily employed when 
the factory is in full work. The men are not paid fixed daily or 
monthly wages, but according to the amount of work done. In 
shellac mfaking, a hard-working man can earn from two to four 
dnnds, or from threepence to sixpence a day; in lac-dye working, 
where less skill is required, a man’s average earnings are from two 
to two and a half dnnds, or from threepence to a fraction under four- 
pence a day. Messrs. Erskine & Co. estimate the total value of the 
rnanufaefures in Ildmbdzar and neighbourhood, including indigo, 
shellac, lac-dye, fasar silk, and lacquered work and toys, at about 
8,500, of which ;^9ooo may be set d6wn to the account of 
imported, and;j^95oo to native capital. This total, however, does 
not include the native manufactured indigo, the value of which 
Messrs. Ifrskine & Co. estimate at from ^5000 to ;^6ooo per 
annum. 

Income Tax. — The Collector in 1871 returned the estimated 
income of Blrbhum District, as calculated for the purposes of the 
Income Tax Act of 1870-71, — that is to say, the total of all incomes 
over ;^5o a year, — at about ^200,000, or twenty /dk/is of rupees. 
This sum would yield a gross income tax of ^£^6250 at the then rate 
of 3J per cent. The net amount of tax actually realized in Birbhdm 
District in 1870-71 amounted to ^^5204, 8s. od. In the following 
year, 1871-72, the tax was reduced to one-third of its previous rate, 
and the minimum of incomes liable to assessment rai/^ed to ;£‘7S 
per annum. The net amount of income tax realized in the District 
in that year amounted to ;;^i5i8, i8s. od. 

Native Chronicles of Birbhum. — The following is an d'fccount 
of the history of the District from the legendary or native point 
of view. It was drawn up for me in Bengali by my pandit^ Naibin 
Chandra Bandopddydya, from local traditions, Sanskrit works, and 
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various family archives.' I do not attempt historical corrections ; 
and the account of the foundation oi the Muhammadan line of 
princes does not agree w’ith that given by Mr. J. Grant in his 
celebrated Report, quoted in the first p^ges of this Account. 
The pandifs chronicle runs as follows : — 

‘ A tradition relates iie origin of the nanfe Bfrbhum. It is stated 
that once upon a time the Rdjd of liishnupur went out to exercise 
his nained hawks in the mountainous districts of his kingdom. He 
threw off one of his birds in pursuit of a heron, then usually hunted 
with hawks. The heron turned upon its pursuer with great fury, and 
came off victorious. This unusual occurrence excited the surprise 
of the king. He imagined that it must have been owing to some 
mysterious quality in the soil ; that the soil was in fact vir 7 m\ti {i,e. 
vigorous soil), and that whatever might be brought forth by that 
soil would be endowed with heroic energy and power. Thereupon 
he named it Vfrbhdmi, a name by which that mountainous region 
was ever afterwards known. Others, however, derive the name 
from the inhabitants themselves ; for in old times this country pro- 
duced many heroes, and so it acquired the name of Vir-bhumi 
(Birbhum), or Land of Heroes.^ [Another derivation gives tlm 
meaning of the word »s Forest-land, as in Santdli, the aboriginal 
language of the country, vir or bir means ‘jungle.’] ‘The capital 
cf the District is Suri, a corruption of Sdrjya, a Bengali term for 
glory. 

‘Bfrbhdm is bounded on the north by Monghir and Rdjmahal 
(Bhagalpiir), on the south by Bardwdn and Panchet (Bdnkurd or 
Bishnupur), on the east by Murshida])dd, and on the west by 
Monghir and Pdnehet. At the time of the Muhammadan rule, the 
country was named Madd-ran by Abul Fazl. In old times the soil 
Vas ill supplied with water ; and this, together with the fact that a 
large part of it was occupied by jungle, rend?red it in a great 
measure unfit for (‘ultivation. When Birbhdm was in the possession 
of the Musalmdns, it was frequently invaded by a hill tribe called 
Jhdr-bhundi. , To put an end to these plundering excursions, Sher 
Shah made over Suri to Adulld, the son of Badarulld. In 1540, 
Sher Shdh, with 500,000 Afghdns, defeated the Emperor iJumdyun 
at Ka^u’wj, and mounted the throne of Dehli. In the following year 
he came to Gaur (Bengal), and divided it into several Districts, 

^ , ^hnals of Rural Bengal^ by W. W. Hunter, vol. i. App. D, where the 
chronicle is to be found as originally printed. 
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over each of which he placed a distinct ruler. These governors had 
a superior, who adjusted disputes and acted as the Viceroy of Sher 
Shdh. 

‘ To the east of Suri js the village of Akchokrd, where the Pdndus 
are said 4 :o have taken refuge after their escape from Jatugriha. In 
this place one of the five brothers, by name* Bhim, killed a monster 
named Hirambak * [probably a legend of the Aryan •conquest of 
Bengal], ‘ and married his sister Hirimba, by whom he l^d a son 
called (jhatotkach, who played a conspicuous part in the battle of 
Kurukshetra, as mentioned in the Mahdbharata. By some accounts 
it is said that Akchokrd includes Nimai, Ghordaha, Ganutia, and 
Kotersar, and that Bhim resided there with his wife and mother. 
There is a place in Birbhuni called Deogarh^ [now in the Santal 
Pargands], ‘ where Ram, on his way to Ceylon, left the god Siva. 
Another Siva, named Bakeswar, was placed in a village, which 
afterwards received the name of that god, and to which many 
worshippers still resort in the month of April in each year, to do 
honour to the deity. During the reign of the Baidya family, the 
kings of Bishnupur and Bardwdn alone have a place in history. Of 
the kings of Bfrbhiim — Lausen, Ichdi Ghosh, Shangai, Gidhor’ [some 
of thpse seem to have been aboriginal princes], ‘ Malldr Sinh, and 
Bir Sinh — we know little more than the names. The hills of 
Birbhum were inhabited by savage tribes, and it was only in the 
outskirts of the country that the minor kings could establish them- 
selves. Two brothers, Bi'r Sinh and Chaitanya Sinh, came to 
Birbhum from North-Western India, subdued the mountaineers, and 
selected places as their capitals which still bear their names, — Bir- 
sinhpur and Chaitanyapur. Fathi Sinh, who is said to have been 
the brother of Bir Sinh, subdued many places in Murshidabdd, 
which now bear the name of pargand Fathipur, and are included in 
the District of Birbhum. 

* Bir Sinh was the first Hindu king of Birbhfim. Fie possessed a 
strong and athletic frame, and by his might subdued the inhabitants 
of the jungles, and thus extended the boundary of this kingdom. 
He deprived his brother of his territories, and built the capital o' 
Birsinhpiir. Many kings and zaminddrs owned his power, anc 
acknowledged him as their lord paramount. The ruins of 'pa laces 
forts, and tanks are still to be seen in Birsinhpiir, six miles west o 
Surf. The king lost his life in battle with the Musalmdns ; aryd hif 
queen, from fear of being maltreated by the enemy, drowned hersel 
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in a pond, which is stXI named the Rdnfdaha (Queen’s tank). Bir 
Sinh dedicated a tempie to the honoiy of the goddess Kdlf, and set 
up a stone id( J. The Rijd also placed an idol, named Go*pdl, in the 
neighbourhood of Birsinhpur ; and the place being surrounded by a 
jungle, received the name of Brinddban. 

‘ The Bhils, Kols, J onds, and other hilf tribes ’ [aborigines] ‘ lived 
in the Magadha kingdom ’ [Behar and Bengal], ‘and Birbhiim was 
alsf) included in it. The kingdom embraced a large extent of 
country, but does not appear to have been well governed, as even 
among the zaminddrs who lived within a short distance of the 
capital there were some who did not i)ay tribute.’ [In other words, 
the Aryan conquest of Bengal was then only partial.] ‘ One rdjd 
was exempt from tribute owing to the fiict that he was a good 
sportsman. After the fall oi Uie Magadha dynasty, the Pifls assumed 
the supreme power; their original seat was Behar. The Baidya 
house succeeded the Pals. The Santdls of Bfrbhiim inhabit the 
hills of Dumkd, Jal-jhdri, and Kuindrdbdd. 7 'hcir god was Borain 
(Mdrang-Buru), to whom they offered human sacrifices. When a 
pdstilcnce ravaged their country, however, they abandoned the 
])ractice, and instead offered goats, hogs, and other animals. 'Phe 
Bodlid, another hill «tril)e, worshipped the same deity. Some of 
them lived in Bardwdn during the time of Rdjd Kirtti Chandra, and 
were employed by him as porters. They still follow that occupation 
in Bardwdn and Calcutta. The jungles to th^ north-west ©f Plirbhum 
are inhabited by a savage tribe called Birpiir, who earn a livelihood 
by the sale of ropes made from the bark of the chinodi tree. They 
feed upon the flesh of monkeys, dogs, and hogs, and consider 
elephants worthy of their homage and worship. These savage 
hordes, together with the wild beasts of the jungles, were a continual 
source of alarm to the lowlanSers. But as the country furnished 
those heroes whom the Hindu kings were accustomed to employ 
in their service, its inhabitants’ [the wild tribes] ‘were not exter- 
minated. 

‘ It is affirmed by some that the predecessors of AH Kakf Khdn 
gained possession of Rdjnagar by murdering Bir Rdjd ; but before 
recounting the events of his reign, it will be necessary to inquire as 
to the time when Nagar was established. It appears that the king- 
dom of Nagar was founded during the reign of the Baidya family, 
before the time of the Musalmdns ; for it is to be observed, that when 
the Muhammadans obtained the throne of Bengal, the Siibahddr’ 
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[viceroy] ‘ constructed a road from Deokot, east of Gaur, to Nagar, 
the chief town of Birbhdm, fey purposes of traffic. This was in the 
year 1205 a.d. 

‘Bfr Rdjd was descepded from a noble Brdhman family. He 
made Nagar his capital, and enjoyed an unrivalled reputation for 
his valour and skill in arms. All the kings of the surrounding 
Districts owned him as their paramount. When the Pathdns were 
at the height of their power, and were laying waste many^fair pro- 
vinces in Bengal, Bir Rdjd stood forth to oppose them, and by his 
military tact and distinguished courage succeeded in freeing the 
country from the oppressor. Two Pathans, named Asad-ulld Khdn 
and Joned Khdn, one day presented themselves before the Rdjd of 
Nagar. Their stature and manly bearing attracted his attention, 
and impressed him with such an idea of their prowess, that he 
resolved to take them into his service ; and after their valour had 
been sufficiently put to the test, he raised them to the ^ank of 
commanders, and made them his confidential ministers. Under 
their administration, the country made great and rapid advances, 
and the people enjoyed the blessings of peace. In course of time, 
however, the Pathdns became jealous of their master, and watched 
every opportunity to work his destruction. One of them, Asad-ulld, 
became enamoured of the beauty of the queen, and instigated her 
to favour their base designs. It is said that the king was fond of 
wrestling,,* and that l:\e had a special building set apart for that 
purpose, where he engaged daily in the sport. On one occasion, 
when Asad-ulld presented himself there, the Rdjd ordered his 
servants to refuse him admission. This roused the anger of Asad- 
ulld. He returned with his brother Joned, forced an entrance into 
the hall, and fell upon the king. A serious conflict now ensued ; 
and it is difficult to say how it would have ended, had not Joned 
Khdn, at the instigation of the queen, with whom he also was in 
love, attacked them both and thrown them struggling into a well. 
Although the servants and retainers of the king stood by, they were 
prevented from interfering by the queen, so that both ^he Rdjd and 
Asad-ulld were drowned. The people mourned the death of their 
king, under whom they had long enjoyed happiness and prosperity, 

‘Joned Khdn. — The queen now assumed the royal powder, and 
raised Joned Khdn to the rank of Diwdn. The administration of 
affairs was placed entirely in the hands of the Pathdn. Eretfk)ng 
the queen died, leaving a son as legal heir to the throne. After her 
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death the soldiers ros?. in mutiny, hut were speedily brought back 
to duty by the* Path^n. Joned died st>on after, leaving thg Govern- 
ment in the hands of Bahildur Khdn. But before proceeding with 
his reign, a few facts may be stated regarding the early history of 
these Pathdns. Their father died while the children were still 
young, leaving his \vtdow totally unprovided wdth the means of 
vsubsistenc^. One day, while she had gone to beg some rice of her 
neighbours, a fakir made his appearance at her dwelling, and, 
apparently without any cause, beat one of the boys severely with 
his shoes. The screams of the child soon brought the mother to 
his aid, and on her demanding an explanation from the fakir , he 
consoled her by saying that he had not been beating but blessing 
her son, and that the time was, not far distant when both brothers 
should sway the sceptre of Bengal. The youths, when arrived at 
manhood, set out on a journey to distant lands, and took every 
opportunity of making themselves expert in the use of arms. In 
the course of their travels they came to Bfrbhdm ; and we have 
already recounted their deeds in that country, and how they became 
kings. 

‘ Bahddur Khan or Ranmast Khdn (a.d. 1 600-1659). — This prince 
commenced his reign *in the month of Jaishtha, 1007 Bengali era. 
Under his rule the country had rest and peace, the population was 
considerably increased, and agriculture met with a full share of 
attention. He died in the Bengali year io^6 (a.d. 165*9), leaving 
his throne to his only son, Khwajd Kamdl Khdn. Nothing is re- 
corded of the latter, except that he beautified the capital and effected 
several other improvements throughout his kingdom. He died in 
the Bengali year 1104 (a.d. 1697', and was succeeded by his son 
Asad-ulld, one of the wisest and most* pious kings of his time. 
Asad-uM added to the number of the troops; and caused numerous 
tanks to be dug in the capital, by which means the miseries result- 
ing from the scarcity of water were in a great measure avoided. 
He contrived to free his kingdom from the necessity of paying 
tribute to Nawdb, to whom he rendered valuable assistance in 
time of war. Many mosques were dedicated to the honour of God, 
and much of his time was passed in religious services. He left two 
sons, :8adyd-ul-zam*dn Khan and Azim Kh^n. 

; Badyd-ul-zamdn Khin. — ^This prince ascended the throne in the 
Bengali year 1125 (a.d. 1718), and obtained a sanad froni Murshid 
Kuif Khdn, the Nawdb of Murshiddbdd. It was about this time 
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that a new arrangement was made regarding the tri-bute paid to the 
Nawdb, 346,000 rupees bein^the amount agreed upon. During his 
reign, the Marhattds, under Bhdskar Pandit, plundered the western 
countries, and eventually encamped in a place called Kendud- 
ddngd, or Ganj-murshid. ^ But when the rainy season set in, they 
retired to Kdtwd (Cutwa), accompanied by Mfr Habib, a Pathdn. 
Badyd-ul-zamdn, with his brother All Naki and the Rdjd eff Bardwdn, 
assisted the Nawdb in dispersing the Marhattds and driving them 
to Midnapur. Baclyd-ul-zamdn Khdn had two wives. By the first 
he had two sons, Ahmad-ul-zamdn Khdn and Muhammad All Naki 
Khdn ; and by the second, one, named Asad-ul-zamdn Khdn. Besides 
these three, he had an illegitimate son, named Bahddur-ul-zamdn Khdn. 
Ahmad was of a religious turn of mind, and interfered in no way 
with the administration of the country. The second and third sons 
were powerful i)rinces, and gained a high reputation for their courage 
and skill in arms. On a certain occasion, a fakir from the north, 
named Sai Ful Ilak, made his appearance at the Birbhdm court, 
and in course of time was admitted into the confidence of the king. 
The fakir possessed a good knowledge of the Kurdn, and the king 
spent much of his time in hearing him read from the book. In 
process of time he became so much engrossed with his religious 
instructor, that the affairs of his kingdom were totally neglected ; 
and his sons Naki Ali and Ahmad set themselves to get rid of the 
favourite. ' With this mew they made their way to Murshiddbad. 
Wiiile they remained there, an occurrence took place which brought 
them under the notice of the Nawdb. One day an elephant of the 
Nawdb’s was led to drink at a pond, near to which Ahmad happened 
to be standing. As the animal drew near, the driver called to the 
prince to move out of its l^’ay ; but Ahmad, instead of heeding the 
order, took hold 0/ the elephant by the tusks and threw it to a 
considerable distance. This feat amazed those that stood by, and 
ere long reached the cars of the Nawdb, who immediately summoned 
the brothers into his presence. On being asked the reason of their 
appearance in Murshiddbdd, the Pathdns informed hkn of the in- 
fluence of the fakiry and of the disorder likely to occur in their 
father’s kingdom. The Nawdb gave them permission to murder the 
fakir ; and acccordingly the brothers, hastening *back to Nafar, put 
the fakir to death. I'lieir father mourned his loss, and, slowly 
pining, died of a broken heart. His sons, too, felt ashamed of ^eir 
crime, and promised their father neither to interfere in any political 
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matter, nor to entertam any hopes of succeeding to the throne. 
They accordingly resolved to support«lheir step-brother Asad as the 
rightful heir. With this intention they dej^arted for Miirshiddbdd, 
and informed the Nawdb of the affair. Nawdb at first expressed 
reluctance, saying that it was illegal to raise the youngest to the 
throne while his brothers lived; but, on their earnest entreaties, 
he gave ffis consent, and the coronation of Asad-ul-zam:in was 
perfoT-n^“d with great pomp on their return home. The two 
brothers afterwards set out for Murshidabdd, and remained in the 
service of the Nawdb. They distinguished themselves in a war 
with the Marhattds ; and on one occasion, when Mir Jafar All’s son- 
in-law had been carried off a prisoner and confined in an iron cage, 
they entered the camp of the ^Marhattds in disguise, and, having 
overheard their plans, atta^-ked tliem unawares, and Returned in 
triumph with the released captive. 

* Surdj-iid-dauld ascended the throne of his grandfather as Viceroy 
of llengal, and ere long found himself called iii)on to take up arms 
against the English. Two reasons are alleged, — (i) That the 
English had given refuge to Krishna IMs, the enemy of the Nawdb; 
and (2) that without any jierinission from the Nawdb, they had 
established forts in tTie countries under his control. Accordingly 
the Nawdb collected a powerful host, the command of which he 
gave to AH Naki Khdn and Ahmad-ul-zamdn Khdn of Birblidm, 
along with Diwdii Mdnik Chdnd, Bahar Moban L:il, and Jafar AH 
Khdn. These marched against the English in the direction of 
Calcutti, and encamped at Bdgh Bazdr. 'Ehe English fled to 
Howrah, Bdli, and the fort. Hdie Nuwab attacked the fort, and 
carried it by storm. He placed the English prisoners under the 
charge of Diwan Mdnik Chdnd, and Returned to Murshiddbdd. 
The Dlwdn treated the captives with cruelty, and shut them up, one 
hundred and forty-six in all, in the Black Hole, whence only thirteen 
came out alive. This was in the year 1756. After this victory of 
the Nawdb’s, AH Naki Khdn took possession of part of the enemy^s 
country, anii laid the foundation of Alipur, which is now the seat 

Government* [the r^idence of the Lieutenant-Governors of 
Bengal]. ‘Of all tfe great princes under the Nawdlj^ Aii Naki 
Khan* and his iJrother Ahmad-ul-zamdn Khdn were the most 
powerful, and rendered the most effectual assistance to tiieir lord. 
On^one occasion Surdj-ud-dauld wished AH to inform him which 
lady in Bfrbhiim he considered to be the most beautiful/ [An 
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insult, implying that Alf would name some jbne of his own family, 
whom the Nawdb would then^seize as a concubine.] ‘ The Pathdn, 
enraged, replied that he accounted those most beautiful who bore 
any resemblance to his piother and her daughters. So saying, he 
raised his sword and struck at the Naw£b ; but the blow missed the 
mark, and, coming down upon a stone pillar, •split it in two. The 
attendants were so much taken by surprise, that they made no effort 
to protect their royal master. Probably also the known (J^ring of 
the Pathdn was sufficient to restrain any interference on their part. 
The brothers were, however, obliged to withdraw themselves from 
court for some time \ but afterwards, having made their peace with 
the Nawdb, they were permitted to return, and were again received 
into tlie favour and confidence of tl^eir ])rince. 

‘ Meanwhile Rdjd Badyd-ul-zamdn Khdn of Birbhum had been 
defeated by the Rdjd of Gidhor. Ah' Naki Khdn thereupon led an 
army against his father’s enemy, and, after a severe struggle, which 
lasted for six days, succeeded in driving his opponents from the 
field. The town of Deogarh came into the possession of the Pathdn 
after the subjection of the hill tribes. It was and still is the seat 
of the Hindu god Baidya-ndth. The devotees brought to its shrine 
many rich presents, to the value of about *50,000 rupees every 
month. All Naki Khdn left the god in the hands of the men of the 
place, called Pandds, from whom he exacted a tribute. Ali Naki 
had a son who died wfeile still a youth. His death preyed upon his 
mind and upon that of his brother Ahmdd-ul-zaman Khdn, the 
latter of whom put an end to his life on the 15th Magh 1569 b.e. 
(1762 A.D.). Ali Naki gradually sank under these heavy losses, and 
passed the last two years of his life in extreme misery. He died 
on the 21st Phalgun 1171 b.e. (1764 a.ix), and was buried in front 
of his brother’s tomb. The tw'o brothers were possessed of noble 
qualities. They were gentle, brave, generous, and averse to sensual 
gratifications. I'heir father, the Rdjd Baidya-ul-zamdn Khdn, spent 
the greater part of his life in the performance of religious duties, and 
at length died in 1178 b.e. (1771 a.d.), having suffered onuch in his 
declining years from the death of his sons. His surviving son, 
Asad-ubzamdn Khdn, was already on the throne. Immediately 
up6n his accession, which took place twenty years before his lather’s 
death, he adorned the capital, and placed in it many rich merchants, 
who added greatly to its commercial importance. Mir Jafar^All 
Khdn, the Nawdb of Bengal after the death of Surdj-ud-dauld, placed 
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the reins of Government in the hands of his son, who soon after his 
accession began to tyrannize over ills subjects. He killed two 
daughters of the Nawib ; but while engaged in plundering their 
treasures, he was struck >y lightning, and carried off along with his 
accomplices. Asad-ul-zamdn, thinking this a good opportunity for 
taking np arms againSt the Nawdb, niarcTicd with a powerful army 
to Chunathdli. The zaminddrs^ vassals of the Nawdb, failed to 
make ?ny resistance, and their lord was so much affected by the 
death of his son, that he could not put himself at their head. 
Accordingly, to prevent the advance of the Raja of llirbhuni, he 
sued for peace, and requested Asau cl zamdn to be content with the 
Districts of which he had already taken possession. This, however, 
did not satisfy the Rdja, who pjoceeded across the Ganges. Upon 
this, the wife of the Nawdb, Mail Begain, sought the*ai(l of the 
English, promising them a large tract of her husband’s dominions 
in return. They consented, and immediately gave battle to the 
Rdjd, defeated his immense host, and pursued him to the fort of 
Nagar. The siege of this fortress lasted several days, but at lengtli 
the Rdjd lost his bravest general, Afzdl Khdn. A treaty was after- 
wards concluded between the parties, the conditions of which were, 
— (i) That the English should have one-third share of the Rdjd’s 
re ntal. (2) That they should not interfere in the affairs of Birbhdm. 
(3; That on all occasions of imjiortance the Rdja should consult 
with the English. After this, Asad-ul-zamaji regularly paid tribute 
to the Nawdb. He also gave a thousand bighds (330 acres) of land 
rent free to Munshi Anup Mitra, in return for sums of money lent 
to the Rdjd. He further bestowed on him 0500 bighds (2200 acres) 
as jdgir for educating his son. 

‘ Fourteen miles from Suri there is village called Malldrpur. 
Malldr Sinh was its proprietor, a religious and poijular man. He 
was imposed upon by a person who told him that the Rdjd of 
Nagar intended to make him adopt the religion of Muhammad. 
He took this so much to heart, that without inquiry as to its truth 
he put hirrinelf to death. The Rdjd was grieved on hearing of his 
death, and endeavoured to discover the perpetrator of the trick, but 
without success. Twenty miles from Surf, and north of Nagar, there 
was a^vast forest balled Sta-pabdri. The governor of this DisfRct 
was Ichhdi Ghosh, who built there a large temjde called Ichhdi 
Mindir, and a fort called Sydm Rup Garb. He was attacked and 
overpowered by another man in the District, named Lai Sen, and 
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his fort with its temple and goddess fell into the hands of his 
enemy. Kendu Eilwagram, *bT Ken dull, a village eighteen miles 
distant from Surf, was the residence of a famous Sanskrit poet named 
Jaya-deva Muni, and of a* god, Rddhd Damodar. The poet is said 
to have walked forty miles every day in order to bathe in the Ganges. 
The village is considered to be a sacred place" by the Hindus, who 
assemble annually to the number of fifty or sixty thousand to offer 
worship at the shrine. A fair called Magh Sankrdnti takes place 
here on the last day of Mdgh in every year. 

‘ Asad-ul-zaman Khdn of Eirbhum died of paralysis at Calcutta 
in 1184 H.E. (1777 A.D.). He was a liberal and powerful prince, 
and was held in high esteem by his subjects. He had a great desire 
to reign over the whole of Bengal, and for this purpose made many 
attempts at the supreme power, but in vain. His reign extended 
over a period of twenty-six years. After his death, his brother 
Bahddur-ul-zamdn Khan besought the assistance of the English 
Government to raise him to the throne. At the same time, the 
widow of Asad-ul-zaman Khdn, called Ldl Bibi, together with her 
brother Muhammad Taki Khdn, set up a rival claim, and contended 
that, as Bahddurwas the illegitimate son of Badyd-ul-zamdn Khdn, 
the father of her husband, he could have no legal right to be prince. 
The EiUghsh decided m her favour, and accordingly Ldl Bibi was 
raised to the throne. Soon after this, however, Bhoton Shdh, an 
intimate friend of Bah*idur\s, devised a plan which deprived the 
widow of her power. He instructed the porter of Muhammad Taki 
to kill Bahdduris door-keeper, and to report that he had been com- 
missioned by his master to cause the death of Bahddur himself. By 
bribing the servant, Bhoton managed to get his evil design carried 
into effect ; and the English, believing the report, took the power 
from the hands of Muhammad and conferred it upon Bahddur. The 
widow was kindly treated by the new Raja, and received a certain 
^ sum for her support. Bahddur-ul-zamdn Khdn died in 1196 b.e. 
(1789 A.D.), and was buried in the garden at Nagar. He left his 
son Muhammad-ul-zamdn Khdn as heir to the throife. Rddhd 
Krishna Rdi was one of the Diwdns of the kings of Nagar. He 
re.sided at Plirandarpur, — so named from the god Purandar, found 
under the earth, — and obtained fourteen hundred (five hundred 

acres) of land from the Rdjds as Jifglr, 

‘ Muhammad-ul-zamdn Khdn succeeded to the throne, with 5 Sie 
consent of the English, in 1197 b.e. (1790 a.d.). During his 
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minority the affairs state were entrusted to Diwan Laid Rain 
Ndth and Mr. Keating. When arriveti at manhood, he as^ainied the 
reins of government, and ruled with wisdom and firmness. In 
person he was tall and powerful; and aftur his death his painting 
was sent to Calcutta. It was Ldla Rdm Ndth who effected the 
permanent arrangemeiit for the revenues of Birbhdm. He built 
the temple of Bhdndesar Siva at a place called Bhdndiban, six 
miles fr-^m Surf. A large tract of land was allowed him as jdgu\ 
Muhammad Daurd-ul-zamdn Khdn, the son of Muhammad-ul-zamdn 
Khan, ascended the throne in 1209 b.e. (1802 a.d.), and received 
the sanad from the hands of the English in 1219 b.k. (1812 a.d.). 
He died in 1262 b.e. (1855 a.d.), leaving his son Muhammad Johar- 
ubzamdn Khdn as his succesFior, who still lives. The Rdjas of 
Birbhum built many mosques and forts, and dug tanks. Most of 
these are now in ruins. In the year 1261 b.e. (1854-55) the Santdls 
of Bfrbhdm rose in insurrection against the English, but the distur- 
bances were speedily quelled.^ [An account of the Santdl insurrec^ 
tion will be found in my Statistical Account of the Santal Pargands, 
— Deogarh, a large Santdli tract, having been separated from B/rbbum 
.subsequently to the outbreak.] ^Bi'rbhum is a fertile country. 
Nagar was and still is famous for its mangoes and preserved fruits. 
The country is watered by the rivers Ajai, Mor, and Bakeswar.^ 

Muhammadan rKiNCP:.s oe Bikbhum. — The following list of the 
different Muhammadan Rdjas of Birbhdm is an extract from the 
Family Book of the Princes, and may be taken as a specimen 
of the chronological archives of native houses. The original is a 
Persian ms, obtained from the Rdjd’s palace : — 

‘This is the Family Book of the iUjds of Birbhdm, setting forth 
the year in which each Rdjd ascended the throne, how long he 
reigned, at what place he dwelt, and of what disease he died. 

‘ I. Diwdn Ranmdst Khdn Bahadur reigned from the beginning 
of Jaishtha, 1007 Bengal era (1600 a.d.), to ist Kdrtik, io66 Bengal 
era (1659 a.d.), when he died of fever. 

‘II. Dfwtin Khwdjd Kamal Khdn Bahddur, son of the deceased, 
reigned from 1066 Bengal era (1659 a.d.) to 1104 b.e. (1697 a.d.), 
and died of fever. ^His body was buried in the Great Flo’^er Gar^^. 
He reigned thirty-eight years four months and thirteen days. 

‘III. Diwdn Asad-ulld Khdn, son of Diwdn Khwdjd, reigned 
froA 1104 Bengal era (1697 a.d.) to 1125 b.e. (1718 a.d.). His 
reign was twenty-one years one month and twenty days. He 
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named his sons Azfm Khdn and Badyd-ul-zamdn Khdn his heirs, 
and died. ^ • «• 

‘IV. Diwin Badyi-ul-zamin Khin reigned from 1125 Bengal 
era (1718 a.d.) to 1158 b.e. (1751 a.d.). The days of his reign 
were thirty-three years. He named his four sons, Ahmad-ul-zamin 
Khin, Muhammad AH Naki Khin, Asad-Ul-zamin Khin, and 
Bahidur-ul-zamin Khin, his heirs ; and, with the cons'fent of the 
other three, raised his third son, Asad-iil-zamin Khin, to th^ throne 
on the ist Baisikh, 1159 Bengal era (1752 a.d.). He died in 1178 
u.E. (1771 A.D.). Ahmad-ul-zamin Khin, eldest son of the Riji, 
died before his father’s eyes in Rijnagar on the 15th Migh, 1169 
Bengal era (1762 a.d.). His body was buried in the Great Imim- 
birah. Muhammad AH Nakf Kh^n Bahidur, second son of the 
Riji, died on the 21st Philgun, 1171 Bengal era (1764 a.d.), at 
Rijnagar. • His body was buried by the side of that of his eldest 
brother in the Great Imimbirah. 

‘V. Riji Muhammad Asad-ul-zamin Khin Bahidur reigned 
from the 1st Baisikh, 1159 Bengal era (1752 a.d.), to 1184 b.e. 
(1777 A.D.). In 1184, having gone to the city of Calcutta, inhabited 
by many noble men, he fell sick of kdlej^ and died. His body was 
carried home and buried in the Great Flower Garden. The days 
of his reign were twenty-six years.’ \Kdlej is a sort of paralysis, 
caused, according to native ideas, by a bird casting his shadow on 
a person.] c, ,, 

‘ VI. Riji Muhammad Bahidur-ul-zamin Khin reigned, after the 
death of his brother Riji Muhammad Asad-ul-zamin Khin, from 
the beginning of 1185 Bengal era (1778 a.d.) to 1196 b.e. (1789 
A.D.). The days of his reign were twelve years. During his lifetime 
he made his little son sign and seal all papers of state, and taught 
him all the duties and customs of a j^rince. In 1196 Bengal era 
‘ (1789 A.D.), being sick of dropsy, he died in his country house at 
Husainibid. His body was borne to the royal city, and laid in the 
Great Flower Garden. 

‘ VII. Riji Muhammad-ul-zamin Khin, a minor, succeeded on 
the death of his father. He performed the offices of royalty, and 
sealed and signed the state papers. By reason of his being a minor, 
Mr, Keating was sarMrahkar, and Dili Rim Kith was Diwin* 
In 1197 Bengal era (1790 a.d.) he came of age, and obtained a 
sanad from the Government for the rdj of Birbhim. The day 4 of 
his reign were twelve years. Being sick of sanjar-potdy he died 
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on the 5th Phdlgun, ^208 Bengal era (1801 a.d.), in the Palace 
with the Twelve Gates. His body wgs buried in the Great Flower 
Garden. 

‘VIII. Rdjd Muhammad Daurd-ul-zaman Khdn reigned in the 
room of his father from 1209 Bengal era. He obtained a satiad for 
the raj from Governtr. :‘nt in 1219 u.e. (1^12 A.r).). Being afflicted 
with sanjar^Yit died in the royal city on the 17th Phdlgun 1262 
(1855 A.D.). He named his son Muhammad Johar-ul-zaniiln Khdn 
as his heir, who is still living. His body is buried in front of the 
mosque in the market-place of the royal city.’ 

Revenue and Expenditure. — Bir])hum h^s made rapid advances 
in prosperity under British rule, especially of late years ; but the 
numerous changes which have taken place in the area of the District 
since it was first constituted lender it impossible to present a trust- 
worthy comparison of the revenue and expenditure at different 
periods. As already stated in the first pages of this Statistical 
Account, when the administration of Bengal passed into the hands 
of the Company, Birblnim formed a dependency of Murshiddbdd. 
In 1787 the disorders of the country were such as to demand a 
more direct government, and in March of that year the two border 
principalities of Bfrlj^iiim (including the greater part of the Santdl 
Parganis) and Bishnupur were united into one compact British 
District. In 1790-91, before the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
the net revenue of the united" District amounted to 99^,415 sikkd 
rupees, or ;^io8,2 7o sterling; and the net expenditure on civil 
administration to 57,987 rupees, or At the time of 

the Permanent Settlement in 1793, Bishnupur or Bdnkurd was 
separated from Birbhum, and placed under Bardwan District. 
Owing to this transfer of a large area, the nct^ revenue of Birbhfim 
in 1820-21 had fallen to 722,292 sikkd rup?es, or ;^78,248; but 
the increasing wants of the administration hacf raised the civil ex-« 
penditure to 110,131 sikkd rupees, or 1,930. In 1850-51 the 
net revenue of the District amounted to 893,007 current rupees, 
or and the expenditure to 237,196 current rupees, or 

.;£^23,7i9. In 1860-61 the net revenue amounted to 937>955 
current rupees, or;£‘93,795*; and the expenditure to 232^071 rupees, 
or Subsequent to i860, the District suffered anolw^r 

loss of area, by the transfer of Deogarh and other pargands in the 
wer^ and north-west to the Santil Pargands. The revenue and 
expenditure, however, still continued to increase; and in 1870-71 
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the total net revenue of Birbhum District anJiOunted to ;;^io2,84i, 
and the net civil .expend! tune to ;^28,o54. These figures well 
illustrate the great advances in material prosperity and civilisation 
which the District has m^de since it came into our hands. Not- 
withstanding the separation of Bishnupur and of portions of the 
SanUll Pargands which originally were included within it, the net 
revenue of the District is now nearly the same as it was in 1790, 
while the expenditure has multiplied itself more than foijr times, 
having increased from jQ62%i in 1790, to ;^28,o54 in 1870. 

The following tables show the balance sheet of Birbhum District 
for the three years 1790-91, 1850-51, and 1870-71, in rupees and 
pounds sterling. In the first-named year the figures are for the 
united District of Birbhdm and Bishnupur; in 1850 they include 
the revenue? and expenditure of the portion of the Santdl Pargands 
subsequently separated ; in 1870 they are for the District as at 
])resent constituted. I have endeavoured to make the tables as 
trustworthy as possible, but those for the two first-named years 
should be looked upon as only approximating to correctness. The 
figures for 1870 may be accepted as accurate. 

In the first table, the receipt .side shows the land and sdyer 
revenue derived from the Bishnupur part of the District (making 
a total of 348,430 sikkd rupees, or ;^37,75i sterling), distinct from 
the revenue of Birbhum proper. On the expenditure side of the 
account, however, no speh distinction is shown. 
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Balance Sheet of the United District of Birbhum and Bishnupur 
FOR THE Year 17^0-91. 


Revenue. 

Country Currency. 

Sterling. 

Expenditure. 

Country Currency. 



Sterling. 


Vi* uj ,«o 

II 111 

‘^S -5 ^ -s 

632,793 560 

I d. 


Sikkd 

rupees. 

dnmis . 

gandas . 

kauris. 

£ ^ d. 

Land Re’sjenue of Birbhnm, . 

68,552 12 2 

Collection Charges, 

42,451 14 9 0 

4,598 19 0 

Land Revenue of Bishnupur, 

7 85 8 50 

37,460 4 1 

Zambtdd?'{ Charges, 

1,129 9 10* I 

122 7 6 

Sdyer Revenue of Birbhum, . 

7,454 7 10 2 

807 II 4 

Civil Court Charges, 

5,004 0 0 0 

542 2 0 

Sdyer Revenue of Bishnupur, 

2,644 2 4 I 

^286 9 0 

Criminal Court Cl -rges, 

2,397 000 

259 13 6 

Civil Court Fees, . 

1,405 662 

152 5 0 

• 

Pension, Charity, etc.. . 

27 0 0 0 

2 18 6 

Civil Court Fines, 

Criminal Court Fines, . 

Profit and Loss, . 

Exchange ^ 

Sale of Intestate and Stolen 
Property, . . . , 1 

• 

Proceeds of Resumed Estates 
in Bishnupur, 

iC 000 

^56 000 

7,618 5 I 3 

818 I lO I 

386 5 0 0 

34 14 4 2 

I 19 0 

49 8 0 

• 825 6 4 

88 12 6 

41 17 0 

• 

3 >5 7 

Miscellaneous, 

6.977 IS 7 0 

. 

i 

1 

755 ig 0 

i 

Total, 

»| 

999,415 783 

108,270 0 I 

Total, 

57,987 761 

6,281 19 6 


o 
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Balance Sheet of Birbhum District for 1850-51 (including Deogarh, 

SINCE TRANSFERRED TO THE SaNTAL PaRGANAS). 


O 

00 


Revenue. 

Current Rupees, j 

Sterling. 


X . a. p . ! 

& J. d . 

Land Revenue, . . » 

764,217 12 0 

76,421 15 6 

Excise, , 

67,178 0 0 

6,717 16 0 

Registration, . . . \ 

143 6 8 

14 6 10 

Fines, , 

190 10 8 

19 I 4 

Commission on Money Orders, . 

17 4 8 

I 14 7 

Cost of Pauper Suits, 

34 10 0 

3 9 3 

Fees for Sale of Lands, . 

1,334 6 8 

133 8 10 

Profits from Government Estates, 

980: 

0 19 0 1 

Lapsed Deposits, 

624 2 0 1 

62 8 3I 

Post Ofiice Remittance, . 

3 .« 6 o 9 4 1 

316 I 2 ! 

Stamp Department, 

48,230 3 4 

4,823 0 5 

Police, 

2,522 14 0 

252 5 9 

Record Fund, .... 

! 33 4 0 

366 

Law Charges, .... 

31 2 8 

324 

Criminal Fees and Fines, etc., . 

1 5,279 2 8 

527 18 4 

Total, 

1893,007 0 8 

i 

V 

00 


Expenditure. 

Current Rupees. 

Sterling. 


R. a. p. 

£ -f- I 

Revenue Establishment, . 

44,512 10 Q 

47451 5 3 

Excise Remittance, . 

22,008 13 4 

2,200 17 8 

Civil Court Establishment, 

64,186 8 8 

6,418 i3o 1 

Criminal Court Establishment, , 

91,262 14 8 

9,126 5 10 

Stamp Charges, 

3,062 8 0 

306 5 0 

Pensions and Charity. 

5,409 0 0 

540 18 0 

Reward for killing W ild Animals, 

52 8 0 

5 5 0 

Education Department, 

195 0 0 

19 10 0 

Interest, 

2,001 3 4 

200 2 5 

Law Charges, .... 

90 8 0 

9 10^ 

Post Office Remittance, . 

3 »*o 5 13 4 

310 II 8^ 

Miscellaneous, . 

1,309 I 4 

130 18 2 

Total, 

237,196 8 8 

23.719 «3 I 
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Balance Sheet of Birbhum District for 1870-71. 



Revenie. 

£xp%vditure. 

Current Rupees. 

Sterling. 

Current Rupees. 

Stedinr. 








R* 

a . 

A 

£ 

j. 

d. 

R . 

a. 

A 

‘ £ 

X. d.^ 

Land Revenue, 







735.585 

0 

0 

73.558 

10 

0 

44,182 

0 

0 

4,418 

4 oy 

Stamps, 







107,219 

0 

0 

10,721 

18 

0 

2,981 

0 

0 

298 

2 "0 

Excise, ♦ . 







60,619 

0 

0 

6,061 

18 

0 

2,803 

II 

4 

280 

7 5 

Education, . 







• 18,365 15 

4 

1,836 

II 

II 

3 L 470 

10 

0 

3 »H 7 

I 3 

Police, . 












• 

53,020 

0 

0 

5,302 

0 0 

Post Office, . 







16,161 

12 

8 

1,616 

3 

7 

19,430 13 

4 

1,943 

I 8 

Income Tax, 







52,040 

0 

0 

5,204 

0 

0 






Civil Court, . 







2,919 

0 

0 

291 

18 

0 

95,232 

14 

0 

9,523 

5 # 9 

Criminal Court, 







3.598 

0 

0 

359 

16 

0 

8,199 

12 

8 

819 19 7 

Pound, . 







2,027 

M 

0 

202 

15 

9 

1,010 

0 

0 

• lOI 

0 0 

Ferry, . 







759 

0 

0 

75 

18 

0 






Tolls, . 








10 

8 

1,113 

7 

4 

180 

0 

0 

18 

0 0 

Zaminddri ddk^ 







2,350 

12 

8 

235 

1 

7 

1,724 

0 

0 

172 

8 0 

Medical, 







II7 

0 

0 

II 

H 

0 

8 , 5>9 

4 

0 

851 18 6 

Jail, . . 







1.487 

1 

4 

148 

14 

2 

6,645 

4 

8 i 

664 10 7 

Registration, 







5.S50 

0 

0 1 

585 

0 

0 

3,613 

8 

8 

361 

7 I 

Town Tax, . 







7,058 

8 

® 1 

705 

17 

0 

862 

4 

8 

86 

4 7 

Miscellaneous, 






• 

1,120 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

673 

0 

0 

67 

6 0 

• 






Total, 

• 

1,028,411 

10 

8 

102,841 

3 

4 

280,548 

3 

4 

28,054 

16 5 
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In this last table, the items of land revenue, education, police, 
post office, income tax, medical, and jails, have been taken from the 
reports* of the Departments to which they belong for 1870-71. 
The other items were all furnished in a special report to me by 
the Collector in 1873. in converting rupees into sterling, I have 
calculated the sikki rupe^ at the rate of 2s^ 2d., and the current 
rupee at 2 s. 

The Land Revenue of the united District of Bfrbhdm and 
Bishnupur in 1 790-9 1, just previous to the Permanent Settlement, 
amounted to 979,123 sikkd rupees, or ^^106,071. In 1870-71, 
with a very greatly diminished area, the * current land revenue 
demand ’of the District amounted to 7 3, 5 5 8, los. od. Subdivi- 
sion of estates has gone on rapidly during the present century. In 
1790-91 the District formed one Entire estate, registered in the 
name of a single proprietor, paying a land revenue to the Company 
of ;^io6,o7i, I2S.' od. In 1 793, when the Permanent Settlement was 
formed, the Bishnupur portion was separated and placed under 
Bardwdn.- About this time the Bfrbhum family became involved 
in their circumstances, and portions of their estate were frequently 
sold by public auction, in satisfaction of the Company’s revenue 
demands. So numerous were these sales, that in the years 1799- 
1800, Birbhum, instead of consisting of one single estate, was divided 
into 220 different zaminddnis^ each paying its revenue direct into the 
Government treasury. These 220 estates were held by 233^ re- 
gistered proprietors or coparceners, paying a total land revenue of 
693,682 sikkd rupees, or ^,148, i6s. od. ; average land revenue 
paid by each estate, 3153 sikkd rupees, or;^34i, ns. 6d. ; average 
land revenue paid by each individual proprietor or coparcener, 
2977 sikkd rupees, or ^^3^2 2, los. 6d. Since 1800, although the 
District has been further reduced in area by the transfer of several 
i^par^atids in the west and north-west, forming the present Deogarh 
Sub-District of the Santdl Pargands, the number of estates in Bfrbhdm 
has more than doubled, while the number of individual proprietors 
or coparceners has multiplied nearly tenfold. In 1^70-71, 510 
separate estates were entered in the District rent-roll as paying 
revenue diiject to Government, owned by 2036 registered proprietors 
^^.coparceners. The total ‘current land revenue demand’ in 
1870-71 amounted to 735,585 current rupees, or;:^73,558, los. od. ; 
average amount paid by each estate, Rs. 1442. 5. 2, or ;£‘i44, 
4s. 8d. 5 average amount paid by each proprietor or coparcener. 
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Rs. 361. 4. 7, or;^36,^B. 7d. The following statistics show the ex- 
tent to which the Rent Law of Bengal (Act x. of 1859), has been 
worked in Birbhum District. In 1861-62, 2977 original suits were 
instituted under the provisions of this Act, besides 3221 miscel- 
laneous applications ; in 1862-63, the number of original suits 
amounted to 1212, . of miscellaneous rpplications to 5655 ; in 

1866-67, tliere were 978 original suits, and 5979 miscellaneous 
applies tjpns ; •and in 1868-69, original suits, and 5833 miscel- 
laneous applications. 

PoiacE. — For police purposes, Bfrbhum is divided into the follow- 
ing eight thdnds or circles : — (i) Sun ; (2) Rdjnagar ; {3) Dubrajpur ; 
(4) Kasbd; (5) Sdkulipur; (6) Ldbhpur ; (7) Barwdn ; and (8) 
Maureswar. Protection to person and property has steadily in- 
creased. In 1840, besides 11,903 chaukiddrs or village watchmen, 
the police force of the District consisted of 291 men, with 66 native 
officers ; the cost of officering the force above the rank of jamdddr, 
or head constable, being Rs. 8532, or ;z^853, 4s. od. In i860, the 
Collector states that the number of chaukiddrs or village watchmen 
had decreased to 8772, the regular foot police numbering 190, and 
the native officers 99. The cost of officering the force in i860 
amounted to Rs. 13,9*20, or ^1392. In 1861 a new District police 
was organized for Bengal ; and the present police force consists of 
three distinct bodies — namel^% the regular or District police ; a 
municipal force for the protection of the tow»s ; and a village watch 
or rural police. The total strength and cost of maintenance of each 
of thes(k bodies in 1872 were as follow: — 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872: — I superior Euroj>*;n officer or District Superin- 
tendent, maintained at a salary of Rs.*7oo a month, or ;£^840 a 
year; 3 subordinate officers on a salary of yp\vards of Rs. 100 
a month, or 120 a year, and 50 officers on less than Rs. 100 a 
month, or £^\2o a year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1715 a 
month, or 205 8 a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 32. 5. 9 a 
month, or ^^38, i6s. 7d. a year, for each subordinate officer; and 
205 foot police constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1361 
a month, or ^^1633, 4s. od. a year, equal to an average pay of 
Rs. 6. •10. 2 a month, or ;^7, 19s. 3d. a year, for each man. 'fhe 
other expenses connected with the regular police are,- -an average 
sun%of Rs. 103. 5. 4 a month, or ^^124 a year, as travelling expenses 
for the District Superintendent; Rs. 150. 8. o a month, or ;£i8o, 

VOL. V. • , 2 c 
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I2S. od. a year, for pay and travelling allow^fjces of his office estab- 
lishment;^ and an average of> Rs. 375. 10. 8 a month, or 
1 6s. od. a year, for contingencies and all other expenses. The total 
cost of the regular policeiof Blrbhiim District in 1872 amounted to 
Rs. 4418. 5. 4 a month, or ^^5302 for the year; total strength of the 
force, 259 men of all ranks. The present are^ of BirbhUm District 
is 1344 square miles, and the total population, as asceVtained by 
the Census of 1872, is 696,945 souls. According to •these^ figures, 
there is one policeman to every 5*19 square miles of the District 
area, and one to every 2305 of the population. The annual cost of 
maintenance of the force is equal to Rs. 39. 7. 2 per square mile of 
area, and Rs. o. i. 2 or about 2d. per head of the population. 

Thic Municipal Police is a sma^l force, which consisted at the 
end of 1872 of i native officer and 23 men, maintained at a total 
cost of Rs. 140. 5. 4 a month, or;^i68, 8s. od. a year. This force 
is for the protection of the municipality' of Suri, the headquarters 
town of the District ; and its cost is defrayed by means of a house 
rate, levied upon the householders and shopkeepers carrying on 
business within municipal limits. The poi;)ulation of Surf is returned 
at 9001, giving one policeman to every 375 inhabitants. The cost 
of the municipal police in 1872, as compared with the town popula- 
tion, amounted to 3 dnnds or 4^d. per head of the population. 

The Village Watch or rural ^Dplice numbered 6824 in 1872, 
maintained either by the zaminddrs or by service lands held rent- 
free, at an estimated total cost of Rs. 133,483, or ;^i3,348, 6s. od. 
Compared with the area and population, there is one village watch- 
man or chaukiddr to every *19 of a square mile of the District area, 
or one to every 102 of the population, maintained at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 99. 5. I or ;^9, i8s. 7^d. per square mile of area, or 
3 dnnds or 4^d. per ^ head of the population. Each village watch- 
man has charge of 23 houses on an average, and receives an average 
pay in money or lands of Rs. i. 10. 6 a month, or 19s. lod. a 
year. Mr. D. J. M‘Neile, in a report on the state of the village 
watch of Bengal, dated 2 2d May 1866, thus speaks of thu chaukiddrs 
of Bfrbhdm : — ‘ Village chaukiddrs are found everyvlfflfere throughout 
the District, and are almost everywhere supported by service lands. 
fflfe‘re can be no kind of doubt that the present chaukiddrs are the 
true modern representatives of the ancient village watchmen of the 
District, and that at the time of the Decennial Settlement tlrose 
watchmen were employed in revenue matters as well as in police 
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duties. In the zam?i^^ri papers of the Birbhdm estate for 1793, 
Innds are fcAind in the •accounts of one village after 
another, entered und'^r the general head of hdzhamin (or lands free 
of Government assessment), and no o^her lands are mentioned 
which can possibly be identified with the jd^rs of the present 
cJtaukUdrs. KoMdlT was a common tame in several Districts for 
a zannnMri messenger or peon ; and to this day some of the village 
police in parts of Murshiddbdd transferred from Birbhiim are em- 
ployed by the zammddrs as messengers, and these constitute the 
very same section of the force which is now maintained by service 
land tenures in Bfrbhum. In 1816, the Magistrate of Bfrbhum, in a 
letter to the Superintendent of Police, described the village watch 
as follows: — “This zl/d is one of the few which have had the ad-, 
vantage of a regular assignment of lands for the suppeftt of a body 
of village watchmen ; and though there may be reason to sup})ose 
that part of the original assignment has been resumed, yet the 
number maintained is very considerable, and would be sufficient 
for the protection of the District if they were all solely employed in 
guarding the villages ; but it is the more immediate duty of a large 
proportion of them to collect the revenues, and serve as guides and 
coolies. Besides thS quantity of land set apart for each man, which 
varies consid.erably, they derive a considerable accession to their 
maintenance from contributions of grain made by the villagers.” 

‘ The chaiikiddrs are nearly all Dorns ^and Hdris^ In a few 
villages they receive, in addition to their jdgirs^ a small remuneration 
in cash from the zamtnddr. In most, if not in all places, their 
subsistence is eked out by contributions of grain collected from the 
villagers at harvest time.* 

Including the regular District polict, the municipal police, aiid 
the village watch, the machinery for protec tu g person and property 
in Bfrbhum District consisted at the end of 1872 of a total forefi 
of 7107 officers and men, equal to an average of one man to every 
•19 of a square mile as qompared with the District area, or one man 
to every souls as compared with the population. The estimated 
aggregate cos#' of maintaining this force, both Government and 
local, and including the value of the rent-free lands •held by the 
chaiiifiddrs^ in 18 J2 amounted to Rs. 15,682. 4, o a month, or a^drftl 
for the year of 18,8 18, 14s. od., equal to a charge of Rs. 140. i. o 
or^i4, os. i|d. per square mile of the District area, or Rs. o. 4. 4 
or 6^d. per head of the population. 
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Working of the Police. — During the yi^/ 1872, 1584 ^cognis- 
able’ cases were reported to the<police, of which 426 were discovered 
to be false, besides 83 which the police declined to take up. Con- 
victions were obtained in 251 cases, or 23*35 the ‘true’ 

cases ; the proportion of ‘ true ’ cases being as i to every 648 of the 
population, and the proportion of cases convicted as i to every 
2776 of the population. Of ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases, 2'-28i were 
instituted, in which process issued against 2852 persons, of whom 
61 1, or 21*42 per cent., were convicted, the proportion of persons 
convicted being as i to every 1140 of the population. 

The following details of the number of cases, convictions for 
different crimes and offences, in 1872, arc taken from the Report of 
‘the Inspector-General of Police for that year. The cognisable 
cases were ais follow : — Class L Offences against the State, public 
tranquillity, safety, and justice — Offences relating to coin, stamps, 

‘ etc., I case, in which 20 persons were placed on trial, but none 
finally convicted ; offences against public justice, 8 cases and 
4 convictions, 8 persons placed on trial and 5 finally convicted ; 
rioting or unlawful assembly, 7 cases, 25 men tried and 9 finally 
convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person — Murder 
by ddkdits^ i case, i conviction, 17 person^ tried and 3 finally 
convicted ; other murders, 8 cases, 5 convictions, 14 persons tried 
and 5 finally convicted ; culpable homicide, 2 cases, i conviction, 2 
persons tried and i finally convicted \ rape, 4 cases, no convictions, 
2 persons put on their trial ; concealment of birth, i case, no con- 
viction ; attempted suicide, 4 cases, i conviction, 3 person? tried 
and I finally convicted; grievous hurt, 15 cases, 4 convictions, 8 
men tried and 4 finally convicted ; hurt by dangerous weapons, 9 
cases, 4 convictions, 8 men dried and 5 finally convicted ; kidnap- 
ping or abduction, 6 cases, 7 persons tried, no conviction ; criminal 
force to a public servant or woman, or in attempt to commit 
theft, etc., 2 cases, no conviction. Class III. Serious offences 
against person or property — Ddkditi or gang robbery, 4 cases, 
and 13 persons tried, but no conviction ; robbery on the highway 
between sunset and sunrise, 3 cases, 5 men tried, no conviction ; 
other robberies, 5 cases, i conviction, 10 persons tried and 2 
flSally convicted; serious mischief and cognate offences, 15 bases, 
I conviction, 13 men tried and 4 finally convicted ; lurking house 
trespass, or housebreaking with intent to commit an offence, ^or 
having made preparation for hurt, 177 cases, ii convictions, 33 
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men tried and 21 convicted ; house trespass with a view to 

commit an offence, or having made •preparation for hurt^ 2 cases, i 
conviction, 6 persons tried and 3 finally convicted. Class IV. 
Minor offences against the person — IJurt on grave or sudden 
provocation, i case, 2 persons tried and convicted ; wrongful restraint 
and confinement, 6f cases, 6 convictions. 41 persons tried and 8 
finally ccftivicted. Class V. Minor offences against property — 
Liirhing house trespass or housebreaking, 29 cases, 7 convictions, 
10 persons tried and 7 finally convicted; cattle theft, 80 cases, 18 
convictions, 56 persons tried and 29 finally convicted ; ordinary 
theft, 812 cases, 92 convictions, 337 men tried and 152 convicted ; 
criminal breach of trust, 74 c ases, i conviction, 29 persons tried 
and I convicted; receiving stolen property, 37 cases, 25 convictions, « 
63 persons tried and 38 convicted ; criminal or house ‘trespass, 73 
cases, 8 convictions, 83 men tried and 54 convicted. Class VI. 
Other offences not specified above — Vagrancy and bad character, 

7 cases, 3 convictions, 7 persons tried and 5 convicted ; offences 
under the Excise Laws, 48 cases, 21 convictions, 79 persons tried 
and 64 convicted; offences under the Railway Laws, 32 cases, 6 
convictions, 47 men tried and 43 convicted ; public and local 
nuisances, 49 cases,* 32 convictions, 49 persons tried and 33 con- 
victed. Total of ‘cognisable’ cases reported during the year, 1 584 ; of 
which 426 were declared to be false by the Magistrate, and 83 were 
not taken up by the police. Deducting the^e, there weje altogether 
1075 ‘cognisable’ cases investigated, of which convictions were 
obtained in 251, or in 23*35 per cent. The total number of 
persons actually tried in ‘cognisable* cases was 1009, of whom 503, 
or 49*65 per cent., were convicte \ either summarily by the Magis- 
trate or by the Sessions or High Court* 

The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and con- 
victed in ‘non-cognisable’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows^ 
— Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, etc. etc. 
— Offences against public justice, 45 cases, 1 1 8 persons tried and 
84 convict :d ; offences by public servants, 9 cases, 1 1 persons tried 
and 7 convicted ; perjury, false complaints, etc., 19 cases, 20 per- 
sons tried and 7 convicted ; forgery or fraudulently using forged 
docuifeents, i cast, 3 persons tried, no conviction ; offences rekitiilg 
to weighing and measuring, i case, 2 men tried, no conviction ; 
rioting, unlawful assembly, affrays, etc., 12 cases, 26 persons tried 
and 22 convicted. Class 11 . Serious offences against the person — 
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Causing miscarriage, i case, no persons /fcOnvicted. Class III. 
Serious dffpnces against property — Extortion, n cases, 12 persons 
tried and 3 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against the per- 
son — Hurt, 35 cases, 34 persons tried and 21 convicted; criminal 
force, ^47 2 cases, 615 persons tried and 260 convicted. Class V. 
Minor offences against property — Cheating, 7*0 cases, 30 persons 
tried and 4 convicted ; criminal misappropriation of property, 19 
cases, 14 persons tried and 6 convicted ; criminal breach of Jrust by 
public servants, bankers, etc., i case, 1 person tried, no conviction ; 
simple mischief, 158 cases, 137 persons tried and 69 convicted. 
Class VI. Other offences not specified above — Offences relating to 
marriage, 88 cases, 28 persons tried and 5 convicted ; defamation, 
••27 cases, 17 persons tried and 6 c9nvicted ; intimidation and in- 
sult, 13 cases, 8 persons tried and i convicted ; public and local 
nuisances, 2 cases, no conviction; offences under chapters xviii., 
XX., xxi., and xxii. of the Criminal Procedure Code, 44 cases, 38 
persons tried and 29 convicted ; offences under the Hackney 
Carriage Act, 6 cases, 6 persons tried and 5 convicted; offences 
under the Police Act, 3 cases, 5 persons tried and all convicted ; 
offences under the I*ound Act, 69 cases, 34 persons tried and 10 
convicted; breaches of contract, 173 cases, 84‘persons tried and 66 
convicted ; offences under the Postage Act, 2 cases, 2 persons tried, 
no conviction. Total of non-cognisabje cases, 2281, in which 1245 
persons were tried and f6 1 1 convicted ; proportion of persons con- 
victed to persons tried, 49*07 per cent. 

Excluding 426 Talse’ cases, declared to be such by the Magistrate, 
and 83 cases refused to be taken up by the police, the total number 
of ‘ cognisable ' and * non-cognisable ' cases investigated in Bfrbhum 
District in 1872 was 3356, ‘in which 2254 persons were tried, and 
1 1 1 2 persons convicted, either by the Magistrate or by the Sessions 
or High Court ; proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 
49*33 per cent., or one person convicted of an offence of some kind 
or other to every 627 of the District population. 

Jail Statistics. — There are two jails in Birbhdm District, viz. 
the principal jail at the civil station of Siiri, and a lock-up at Synthia. 
The following are the statistics of the jail population of Birbhdm 
Bistlict for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872. As ex- 
plained in other District Accounts, the jail figures for the years 
and 1860-61 must, owing to a defective form of returns, 
be received with caution, and looked upon as only approximately 
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correct. Since i87o^j^owever, an improved form of preparing the 
returns has been introdiiced, and tl^ statistics for that year and for 
1872 may be ijccepted as absolutely accurate. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the llirbhiim jail was 359 ; the 
total number of ciwl criminal, and under-trial prisoners admitted 
during tbe year being 844. The discharges were as follow : — 
Transferred, 56; released, 589; escaped, 3; died, 35; executed, 

2 — totSl, 685. In 1860-61 the jail returns show a daily average 

number 01365 prisoners ; the total of civil, criminal, and under-trial 
prisoners during the year being 431. The discharges were — Trans- 
ferred, 31; released, 428; escaped, 2; died, 21 — total, 482. In 
1870 the daily average jail population was 154, the total number of 
prisoners admitted during e year being 511. The di5icharges were* 
— Transferred, 67 ; released, 462 ; escaped, i ; died, 4 — total, 534. 
The sanitary condition of the Bfrbhiim jail has greatly improved , 
of late years. In 1857-58 the proportion of prisoners admitted to 
the jail hospital amounted to 135*65 per cent, and the deaths to 
35f or 9*75 per cent of the average jail population ; in 1860-61 the 
admissions to hospital amounted to 74*52 per cent, and the deaths 
to 21, or 5*75 per c«nt of the average prison population; in 1870 
the admissions to hospital amounted to 161*68 per cent, while the 
deaths were only 4, or 2*59 per cent, of the average jail population. • 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Birbhum jail, 
including rations, establishment, hospital Charges, clotliing, contin- 
gencies, and all other charges except the prison i)olice guard, which 
is included in the general police budget, is returned as follows : — In 
1854-55 it amounted to Rs. 40. 7. 8, or os. i i^d. per head ; in 
1857-58, to Rs. 39. 14. 6, or;^3, 19s. 9!^.; in 1860-61, to Rs. 47. 8. 5, 
or /4, 1 5s. o^d. ; and in 1870, to Rs. 46. i ,1. o, or /4, 13s. 9d. per 
head. The cost of the jail police guard in /870 amounted to cgi 
average of Rs. 15. i. 7, or ;^i, los. 2|d., making a gross total ^ 
of Rs. 61. 15. 7, or 3s. ii^d. per prisoner. The Inspector- 
General qf Jails, in his Report for 1870, returns the total '.^ost in that 
year of the Birbhum jail and lock-up at Synthia, including the prison 
police guard, but excluding cost of alterations and repairs, at Rs. 
88i.d. 7. I, or ;^8i, 8s. rod. Excluding the cost of the jailj)o%e 
guard, which is included in the general police budget of the District, 
the cost of the jail amounted to Rs. 6645. 4. 8, or ^664, los. 7d. 

Jail manufactures and industries have been carried on in Birbhdm 
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for upwards of thirty years, and contribute ^ pertain proportion to 
the cost of maintenance of th^ prison. li 1854-55, the receipts 
arising frorii the sale of jail manufactures, together with the value of 
stock remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted to 
;^i3o, 8s. 3d., and the charges to £,^2, i8s. od., showing an ex- 
cess of credits over debits, or profit, of ;j{^47, los. 3d. ; the average 
earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures, to Rs* 4. 15. 2, 
or 9s. io|d. In 1857-58 the total receipts amounted to 
3s. 3d., and the charges to ;^i68, i8s. 9d., leaving a suri)lus or 
profit o{£()y 4s. 6d. ; average earnings of each prisoner engaged on 
manufactures, Rs. i. 10. 10, or 3s. 4d. In 1860-61 the receipts 
amounted to ;^320, los. 5d., and the charges to ;^24o, ns. 3d., 
leaving a surplus or profit of ;£*79, 19s. 2d. ; average earnings of 
each prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 4. 4. 8, or 8s. 7d. In 
1870 the total credits arising from jail manufactures amounted to 
‘ 35* 9^., and the total debits to ;^5i4, 9s. 7d., leaving a 

surplus or profit of ;^i48, 14s. 2d.; average earnings of each 
prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 28. 9. 6, or;^2, 17s. 2^d. 
J)educting the profits derived from prison labour from the total cost 
of the jail, the net cost to Government in 1870 of the Sun jail and 
Synthia lock-up amounted tO;^5i5, i6s. 7d. • 

The statistics of the j rison population of the jail and lock-up in 
1872 were as follow: — The daily average number of civil prisoners 
in jail was 077; under-trial prisoner^, 14*86; labouring convicts, 
253*60; and non-labouring convicts, 6*60, — making a total of 
275*83, of whom 1 2 *08 were females. These figures show one 
prisoner always in jail to every 2526 of the total District population, 
or one female to every 29,958 of the total female population. The 
total cost of Birbhdm jail in 1^872, excluding public works and prison 
guard, amounted to 1156, 14s. 6d., or an average of Rs. 41. 15. o 
qr 3s. lod. per prisoner. The financial result of the jail manu- 
^ factures during 1872 is as follows: — The total credits, including 
stocks remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted to 
;£’i 288, 8s. od., and the total debits to 9<Jf, leaving 

an excess of credits over debits of ;^2i4, 14s. 3d. The actual 
money cost ^ of the manufacture department during the year 
aijioupted to 8 12, los. od,, and the cash remitted to the treasury 
to ;^886, 6s. I id. ; leaving an actual cash profit of 6s. nd., 
or an average of Rs. 5 or los. by each prisoner engaged in manu- 
factures. Out of the 253*60 labouring convicts, 147*14 were em- 
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ployed in manufactuv- the remainder being engaged in prison 
duties, or were in hospaal, or weat and old, or otherwise unable 
to work. The prisoners actually engaged in manufactures were 
distributed as follow: — Gunny weaving, ^19-45 ; gardening, 8*83; 
cloth weaving, 12*02; brickmaking, etc., 6*89; bamboo, rattan, 
and reed work, 3*6 p; oil-pressing, 9*86* spinning string or twine, 
6o*i8 ; flour grinding, 1*44; making carpets, etc., 3*51; carpentry, 
2*05 ; making blankets, 0*13 ; paper making, 2*1 1 ; iron-work, 1*43 ; 
rice hulking, i‘05; grinding pulses, 0*69; tailoring, 2*37; yarn 
and thread spinning, 5*75 ; pottery, 4’i9 ; miscellaneous, 2*97 — 
total, 147*14. 

Educational Statistics. — Education has rapidly diffused itself 
in Birbhum during the last few years. In the year 1856-57 there 
were only 3 Government and mded schools in the whele District, 
which number increased to 81 in 1870-71, the number of pupils 
liaving risen in the same period from 247 to 2810. This is alto- 
f 'ether independent of 544 private and unaided schools returned by 
the inspector in 1871, attended by an estimated number of 7103 
})upils, but not under inspection by the Educational Department, 
and regarding which no details are available. Among the Govern- 
ment and aided schotfls, the greatest increase has been in the aided 
vernatular schools, which have increc ed from i in number in 
’^ 5 ^^ 57 to 54 in 1870-71, the total number of ]>upils having risen 
76 to 1817 in the same period. That proportion o[the cost of 
education in Government and aided schools which is defrayed by 
local contributions, schooling fees, etc., has considerably increased 
of late years. In 856-57, out of a total cost of ^^42 3, iQS- 3d., 
the State contribution amounted to ^{^257, 9s. od., or 60 per cent, 
of the whole; in 1860-61 the expenditure on Government and 
aided schools amounted to 1065, i8s. locV, of which the Stale 
defrayed ;i^5oo, is. 2d., or 47 percent.; in 1870-71 the total cost* 
of these schools increased to ;^3i47, is. 3d., while the amount 
defrayed by Government was ^^1317, 15s. 9d., or only 41 per cent. 
The amount derived by fees, subscriptions, donations, etc., in the 
Government and aided schools amounted to ;^i66, los. 3d. in 
13s- lod. in *1 860-6 1, and to 836, 11s. yd. in 1871. 

The Cv. mparative tables on pp. 41 2 and 413, compiled from the Report:# 
of the Director of Public Instruction for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, 
and^i87o-7i, exhibit the number of Government and aided schools 
in Birbhiim District in each of these years ; the number and religion 
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of pupils attending them \ the total cost of ec^ication, together with 
the amount contributed by Government /and that derived from 
schooling tees, subscriptions, etc. — See tables on pp. 412 and 413. 

Sir George Campbell's Educational System. — During Sir 
George Campbell’s administration of Bengal, a vast expansion of 
primary education, under a system of village teachers, took place. 
At the end of 1872-73 there were in Birbhdm 129 Government and 
aided schools, attended by 4439 pupils, as against 81 schools and 
2810 pupils at the close of 1870-71. Besides these, the Education 
Report for 1872-73 gives details of 17 unaided schools, attended by 
445 pupils, making a total of 146 schools inspected by the Depart- 
ment, and attended by 4884 pupils. This is exclusive of uninspected 
unaided schools, which in 1871 were estimated by the Inspector to 
amount to 344, attended by 7103 pupils. The tables on pp. 414 and 
415 exhibit the Educational Statistics of Birbhum District for 1872-73, 
for the schools inspected by the Educational Department. It will 
be observed, that although the number of schools receiving Govern- 
ment aid has largely increased since 1870, yet the expenditure has 
greatly decreased. This aj)parent discrepancy is explained by the 
fact that the increase has been in the lower-class inexpensive ver- 
nacular schools, and that less money has been devoted to the higher- 
class schools. — See tables on pp. 414 and 415. 

The following paragraphs, condensed from the Report of the 
Inspector of Schools for 1872-73, further illustrate the condition of 
education in this District. The area of Birbhum is 1344 square 
miles, with a population of 696,945, inhabiting 2478 villages ; 
average density of the population, 518 per square mile \ villages per 
square mile, i *84. The total number of inspected schools at the end 
of 1872-73 was 146, or oiye school to every 4774 persons, to 16*9 
villages, and to every 9*2 square miles of area. The pupils attend- 
ing school numbered 4884, or one pupil to every 143 of the 
inhabitants, or 0*28 to every square mile of area. Although the 
number of pupils was so much larger in 1872-73 than in previous 
years, the attendance would have been yet greater but fop the ravages 
of the epidemic fever which prevailed in the south and south-east 
of the District. 

Figher-Class English Schools. — The Government 2//i«school 
in Birbhdm is one of the best in Bengal. On the 31st March 1873 
it contained 270 pupils, the daily average attendance being 19^5, — 
a decided improvement on the previous year. The income of the 
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school amounted to •;^6i9, iis. lod., and the expenditure to 
jQSISi od. The fee| of the lov^r classes have been reduced, 
and now stand as follow : — For the first and second classes, Rs. 3, 
or 6s. ; third and fourth classes, Rs. 2, or 4s. ; fifth and sixth classes, 
Rs. I, or 2S. ; seventh class, 8 annds, or is. By this reduction in 
the rate of fees, the Ibuer classes receivdH a considerable accession 
of pupils. * The attendance does not appear to have been so good 
as it should be, but this is attributed to the epidemic fever. The 
first three classes are instructed in Sanskrit. A Persian and Arabic 
master has been appointed, and the Committee hope thereby to 
induce the Muhammadan community of Suri and its environs to 
send their children to the school. Physical training has been in- 
troduced into the school, under^the supervision of the sixth master, 
who studied for six months at IJilgli in the Civil Sdtvice Class. 
Great credit is due to the managers of the schools for their activity 
and energy in carrying out the orders of Government, as well as for 
the changes they have effected and the extra expenses they have 
incurred, in face of the reduction of both Government grant and 
fees. The vernacular, minor, and free scholars are, with one 
ception, reported on favourably. The services of the vernacular 
scholars are being utilized as monitors to teach arithmetic and the 
vernacular in the lower classes ; but this scheme is as yet but an 
experiment. The other higher^class English schools are not reported 
on so favourably. The Surul school has no |irst or second class ; in 
other words, it is a higher-class school no longer. It has only 26 
boys og the rolls j but this again is owing in a great extent to the 
epidemic fever. The Hitampur school contains 55 boys. The 
following is the result of the entrance examinations to the Calcutta 
University as regards this District. From the Surf Government 
school, eighteen candidates presented themselves for examination, 
of whom five passed in the first division, five in the second, and fivd 
in the third, while seven failed. From the Hitampur school, out 
of two candidates, one passed in the first division, and one failed. 
The Surid ^iscjiool sent up no candidates. The Bi'rbhuin mission 
school sent up six candidates, all of whom failed. This school has 
since been closed. * * 

Got^ERNMENT MoDEL SCHOOLS. — There are two of these school^ 
in Birbhdm, at Purandarpur and Tdntfpdrd. The latter school has 
63 J)oys on its rolls. The former has only been recently established ; 

[Sentence continued on /. 416. 



Return of Government and Aided Schools in Birbhum District for the Years 

1856-57, 1860-61, AND 1870-71. 


Classification of Schools. 

Number of Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

Total. ' 

00 

iS6o-6r 

1870-71 

i 

1856-57 1860-61 

1870-71 

1856-57 1860-61 

i 

1870-71 

! ! 

1856-57 i 1860-61 1870-71 

1 ^ 6-57 

V860-61 1870-71 

Gkivemment English Schools, 

I 

2 

I 

120 224 

133 

9 

4 

5 

... 

I 

... 

129 

229 

138 

Government Vernacular 















Schools, 

I 


2 

- 41 j 

76 

... 

... 

s 

I 


... 

42 

... 

81 

Aided English Schools, 



21 

- j 385 

663 

... 

14 

31 


... 



399 

694 

Aided Vernacular Schools, . 

I 

4 ^' 

54 

71 1 236 

1717 

5 

49 

85 


... 

15 

76 

285 

i8i;j 

Aided Girls’ Schools, . 

« 



i 3 


68 



... 

... 


12 

€ 

... 

80 

Total, . 

3 

II 

i 

J 

232 845 

2657 

14 ; 

67 

126 

I 

I 

27 

247 

913 

2810 


* Three of these schools are erroneously returned by the Educational Department as witliin Murshidabad District, 

* Two of these schools are also returned by mistake as being within Murshidabdd. 
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Return of Governmewt and Aided Schools in Birbhum District— 


Classification of 

Cost to Government. 

Amount realized by Fees, Subscriptions, 
and Private Contributions. 

Total Cost. 

SCHOOUS, 

i? 56 - 57 - 

i86o-6t. 

1870-71. 

• 

*856-57. 1860-61. j 1870-71. 

1856-57. 1 i86o-^:. 1 1870-71 • 

* ; 

C ^ d\ 

£> X. d. 1 


£ s . d £ s. d. £ s. d 

£ s . d ' £ s . d. £ s . d. 

Government English 
Schools, , 

221 4 9 

343 14 0 

1 261 12 0 

1 • 

153 2 0 256 II 7 ' 321 8 9 

374 6 9 600 5 7 583 0 9 

Government Vernacular 
Schools, . 

Aided English Schools, 

20 10 A 
... 1 

1 

124 5 8 

1 

51 10 8 

540 4 2 

3 4 4 ... i 19 II 2 

265 12 5 ' 950 14 II 

• 

23 14 8 ... 71 I 10 

1 

■ 387 9 I •^483 I 3 

Aided Vernacular 
Schools, 

IS i:. 11 

32 I 6 

• 

427 3 8 

10 3 II 46 9 10 ; 494 14 5 

25 17 10 , 78 4 2 • 922 9 6 

Aided Girls' Schools, . 

... 

... 

I 37 5 3 

j 50 2 8 

' 87 7 11 

Total, 

257 9 o i 

500 I 2 ^ 

• 

1317 LS 9 

’ • 

166 10 3 568 13 10 1836 II I r 

423 19 3 iod5 18 10 3147 • I 3 

• 






a • 

Return of Schools in Birbhum District in 1872-73, inspected by the Educational Department. 



1 

*5 

2 * rr 

/. 

5 

rt 



Receipts. 







Average 
Cost to 
Gov’t of 
each Pupil. 

Average 

Total 

Cost of 
each Pupil. 

Classification of Schools. 

in 

0 

s - 

0 mjs 

1- - u 

Urn 

0 

u, 

From 

Governme 


From Local Funds. 


Total 

Receipts 


Total 

Expenditure. 


e 

3 

° tt 

1 ^ 
z 

E 

Z 

nt. 

Fees and 
Fines. 

Other Local 
Sources. 





Higher Schools— 

Government, .... 

1 

270 

9 

174 6 

d. 

0 

jC s. 
401 0 

d, 

0 

£ 

d. 

£ 

575 6 

d, 

0 

£ 

575 

s. 

6 

d. 

0 

£s. d. 

0 12 11 » 

£s. d 

2 2 7i 

Aided, 

2 

*81 

JO 

71 18 

0 

58 0 

0 

I16 18 

0 

246 16 

0 

237 

8 

0 

0 47 9 

2 18 


3 

351 

19 

246 4 

0 

459 0 

0 

I16 18 

0 

8 

CO 

0 

812 

14 

0 

0 14 0^ 

2 6» 3 i 

Middle English — 

Aided, 

8 

247 

23 

196 18*' 

0 

94 2 

0 

251 8 

0 

542 8 

0 

545 

12 

0 

0 15 11^ 

242 

Unaided, 

2 

36 

2 



2 16 

0 

17 18 

0 

20 14 

0 

20 

16 

0 


0 II 6^ 


10 

283 

25 

196 18 

0 

96 18 

0 


0 

563 2 

0 

566 

8 

0 



Middle Vernacular — 

Government, • . 

2 

76 

5 

35 12 

0 

15 6 

0 

0 12 

0 

51 10 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 9 4 i 

0 13 2 

Aided, 

9 

377 

22 

143 4 

0 

104 10 

0 

III 12 

0 

359 6 

0 

357 

12 

0 

077 

0 19 II 


II 

453 

27 

178 16 

0 

1 19 16 

0 

112 4 

0 

410 16 

0 

407 

12 

0 

0 7 iq| 

0 18 0 

Lower Vernacular — 

Aided, . ^ . 

2 

i 59 

3 

16 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

16 18 

0 

38 18 

0 

39 

0 

0 

057 

0 13 
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Return of Schools in Birbhum District in 1872-73 — continued . 


• 

» 

• ♦ 

Classification of Schools. 

• 

Number of Schools. 

Number of Pupils 
on 3TSt 

Mnrch 1873. 

Number of Masters j 

Receipts. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

1 

Average 
Cost to 
Gover’t of 
each Pupil. 

• 

Average 

loial 

Cost of 
each Pupil 

i 

From 1 

Government. , 

1 

j 

From Local Funds. 

1 

Total 

Receipts. 


Fees and 
Fives. 

1 

Other Local 1 
Sources, j 

Primary Sckoois— 


t 

, 



1 

d. ; 

.£ 


£ 

s. 

^■1 


s. 

d. 

4 

d. 

£ s- 

d. 

£ 

Aided, 

103 

3270 ■ 

108 

I7I 14 

0 

231 4 

0 

S3 

10 

0 > 

4/^ 

8 

0 

456 10 

0 

0 I 

oj 

0 2 9i 

Unaided, 

15 

409 ; 

15 

... 

• ' 

17 6 

0 

2 

8 

0 ! 


14 

0 

19 14 

0 

... 


0 0 Ilj 


— 

I18 

3679 

123 

I7I 14 

0 ' 

248 10 

0 

55 

18 

0 ; 

476 

2 

0 

476 4 

0 

... 


... 

Girls Schools—- 





! 





j 




m 




1 

1 • 

Aided, 

2 

€9 1 

4 

24 8 

0 ’ 

I 16 


25 

16 

0 ' 

52 

0 

0 


0 

0 ^ 

3i 

i 0 17 7i 

Total of Government and Aided 


1 


• 






i 








i 

i 

Schools 

129 

4439 

184 

834 10 

0 

911 8 

0 

576 

14 

0 1 

2322 

12 

0 

2313 8 

0 

0 3 

9 • 

1 0 10 5 

Total of Inspected UnaidedSchools 

17 ' 

445 1 

17 

... 

1 

20 2 

0 i 

20 

6 

0 1 

40 

8 

0 

40 10 

0 ! 

I ... 


0 I 9| 

Total of Government Aided and 1 

1 





i 



1 

i 





i 

! 



• Unaided Schools, i . 

146 

4884 1 

201 

834 '» 

0 

931 10 


597 

0 

11 

23^3 

0 

0 

2353 18 

-J 

! 

mmmmrn 

• 


b 

I 

I 

s 

I 

I 


'» This table is altogether exclusive of the unaided schools not inspected by the Educational Department. The number of these uninspected 
schools was returned by the Inspector in his Report for 1871-72 at 544. 
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Sentence continued from 411.] 

it was transferred from Pdrbatfpur during the year under report 
In consequence of the epidemic fever, the pupils fell off from thirty 
to only five or six, and th^e fees fell off to Rs. i or 2s. per mensem. 
Many of the pupils died of the fever. 

Middle-Class Schools. — The eight aided middle-class English 
schools :^re reported on very favourably ; the Dwirki school, how- 
ever, was closed in consequence of the epidemic fever and the 
neglect of the managers. The Rdipur school suffered greatly from 
the same fever, and the schoolhouse was burned down, together 
with the greater part of the village. Seven candidates presented 
themselves from the middle -class English schools at the minor 
scholarship examination, but only three passed. Of the nine aided 
middle - class vernacular schools, that at Surf, under the manage- 
ment of the leading inhabitants, is reported to be the best ; it con- 
tains 199 pupils, of whom 24 are Muhammadans. The Shdhpur, 
Mangaldihf, Hdthid, and Benurid schools have suffered severely, 
both numerically and financially, in consequence of the epidemic 
fever. None of the candidates from these schools passed in the first 
division in the vernacular scholarship examination. The middle- 
class pdthsdids are simply cheap middle-class vernacular schools, and 
seem to be equally successful. They ar^ called middle-class pdth- 
sdids simply because they receive aid from the pdthsdld funds. The 
committees will now be able to transfer them to the grant-in-aid fund. 

Girls’ Schools. — There are three girls’ schools in Bi'rbhum, of 
which two receive grants in aid under the regular rules ; the third 
is aided under the pdthsdld system. The Surf girls* school is under 
the management of the Baptist Mission. The girls are instructed in 
both English and Bengali. . 

Primary Education. — For education of this class, there were, in 
1872-73 — (i) Twenty-nine improved pdthsdids^ costing 9s. 

rod., attended by 904 pupils, of whom 62 were girls; (2) seven night 
pdthsdldSf costing ^^17, los. od., attended by 183 pupils, averaging 
nineteen years of age ; and (3) sixty-four aided indigenoui pdthsdids, 
costing ;^i57, 17s. od., attended by 2084 pupils, of whom 12 were 
girls. The .first class of these schools is reported as doing well ; 
Lxid the Deputy-Inspector is of opinion that they will very soon 
compete on equal terms with middle-class vernacular schools. All 
the schools to the east of the District were affected more or less^by 
the epidemic fever; many of them were transferred to more healthy 
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localities. The nighti^schools are only intended for those whose 
occupations debar attendance at the* day-schools, to which they are 
generally attached. The rudiments are only taught in these schools. 
On the subject of the third class of schools, the District Magistrate 
reports as follows : — 

‘Previous to the September 1875, there were in the District 
392 boys' Bengali pdthsdlds^ 16 niakiabs^ 3 Sanskrit tols^ ai%d i girls' 
pdthMd ^ — in all 412 indigenous village schools, instructing in the 
first rudiments some five thousand scholars. Under the operation 
of the orders of the 30th September, monthly grants, amounting to 
K.S. 204. 8. o (;£^2 o, 9s. od), were during the remainder of the year 
underreport (1872-73) assigned to 43 existing and 21 newly estab- 
lished pdthsdlds. Both these have been considerably increased • 
since the end of the year. I he system of allotment, experimentally 
adopted when fixing the amount of grant, was an attempt to com- 
bine a consideration both of the number of scholars and of the 
quality of instruction imparted.' The Deputy- Inspector described 
the details of the scheme as follows: — ‘With a view to carry out 
the modified system of payment by results, the pdthsdlds ought to be 
divided into three classes. Those teaching boys up to the primary 
scholarship course should be placed in the first class ; those teaching 
reading, w'riting, and simple arithmetic, in the second class ; and 
tifose teaching only writing and arithmetic, in the third class. In 
classifying the pdthsdlds^ the number of sti^dents ought to l)e con- 
sidered, equal importance being attached to the quality of education 
imparted and the numerical strength of the school. To illustrate what 
I mean, I would give the giiru of a pdthsdld which has forty pupils, 
and the head boys of which study the primary scholarship course, a 
reward of Ks. 5 (los.) a month. Another pdthsdld which teaches 
the same course may have twenty boys only ; the guru of this ought 
to receive only three-fourths of Rs. 5, the maximum grant. Thus,* 
for quality of instruction, the gtdru would receive half the amount 
of the maximum grant, Rs. 2/8 (5s.), while for numerical strength 
he would le^eive one-fourth the grant, Rs. 1/4 (2s. 6d.), making 
Rs. 3/12 (7s. 6d.) in all.' This system has been carried out, and 
the new schools have been "subjected to a close supervision. The 
Depu 5 )^-Inspector*reports that the actual distribution of money to* 
existing pdthsdlds has imparted such a stimulus to professional gwrws 
and others, that new pdthsdlds are springing up every day, and 
applications daily come in for grants* 

VOL. V.* 
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The middle and lower classes frequent these schools, of which 
one is a maktab (Muhammadair village school), but a few sons of the 
wealthy village merchants or small landholders are also to be found 
in them. The children of the lower orders do not continue in the 
pdthsdlds for any length of time \ for as soon as they have acquired a 
little knowledge, they are ct)mpelled to leave iiF order to assist their 
parents cultivation, tending cattle, or attending their shops. The 
teachers of these schools were formerly generally Kdyasths, but lately 
Brdhmans have found it worth their while to follow the occupation. 
The gurus are rej^orted competent to teach writing and simple arith- 
metic. Mental arithmetic and Suvankari formulae (mathematics) are 
well attended to \ but few books are used except the Guru Dakhind, 
and the Chanakuya slokds or Sanskrit texts. Many guru-inahdsays 
are introdudng books into these pdihsdlds ; but the Inspector doubts 
whether this will be an improvement on oral instruction in such 
schools. 

Primary Scholarships. — A general examination for the selection 
of successful candidates was held on the 14th February 1873. The 
examiners were the head-master of the Government school, the head- 
master of the Surf vernacular school, and the Deputy-Inspector. 
Forty-six candidates appeared ; and the four Scholarships were dis- 
tributed to four j)upiLs of the Gopdlpur, Bharbund, Tekarbetd, and 
Bhawdnfpur improved jbdthsd/ds, 

Inspecti^d Unaided Schools. — Of these, the middle -class 
English school at Bolpur is the most important. The unaided 
pdthsdlds, twelve in number, which appear in the returns^ of the 
Education Department for 1872-73, have been reported on prepara- 
tory to the grant in aid. The Sanskrit tols do not appear to flourish. 
In the three existing iols there are but twenty-eight students, who 
devote their time to the old system of logic and Hindu law. 

' Muhammadan Village Schools or Maktabs. — These are 
estimated to number fourteen or fifteen at most in Birbhdm District, 
attended by about eighty or ninety students ; but it appears that a 
system of private family education is also pursued, ^a cduty which 
Muhammadans are more inclined to recognise than Hindus. The 
Muhammadan students of the Bengali pdthsdld at Barudn, which is 
‘-under a Hindu master, are taught gratis in Urdu 'and Persiari by a 
well-to-do Muhammadan gentleman. Although the proportion of 
Muhammadans attending Government schools in Bfrbhum is siyall, 
the Inspector is of opinion that the Musalmdn community of Bfr- 
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blidm, as a whole, well if not better educated, as far as reading 
and writing goes, than the mass Hindus.# Itinermit niunshis 
wander from village to village, and are hospitably entertained. In 
return, they instruct the youth of the hamlet for a short time, and 
then pass on to another village. The instruction thus affor(jed is 
very desultory and v ariable, but the •industry of the teachers is 
great. Their work is a labour of love. And although, fromrthe uncer- 
tain presence of the tutor, these classes escape our notice, much 
good is done, and much solid infonnation in the rudiments of know- 
ledge is imparted. 

Postal Statistics. — Another example of the prosperity of the 
District is the marked increase 'n the use of the post office of late 
years. Between the years 1861-62 and 1870-71, the number oS 
letters received at the Birbhiim post office has • inertfased by 149 
per cent, having risen (including newspapers, parcels, and books) 
from 30,964 in 1861-62, to 62,233 in 1865-66, and to 77,302 in* 
1870-71. The number of letters, newspajicrs, jiarcels, and books 
despatched from the District increased from 25,641 in 1861-62 to 
75>539 1865-66. I have not yet succeeded in obtaining the 

number of letters, etc. desjiatched in 1870-71. The postal receipts 
have more than doubled since 1861-62; and in 1870-71 the ])Ost 
office had become ahno.st self-supjiorting. In 1860-61 the total 
postal receipts amounted to ^727, 13s. 5d., and the expenditure 
3S- 6d. ; in 1865-66 the receij^ts were 4s. od., 

and the expenditure 14s. iid. In 1870-71 the receipts 

had increased to ;^i6i6, 3s. 7d., exclusive of ;^i3, 17s. lod., receipts 
from sale of stamps for official correspondence, making a total of 
^^1630, IS. 5d. The expenditure ."n that year amounted to ;;^i943, 
IS. 8d. The following table, showing •the number of letters, news 
papers, etc., received at and despetfehed from the Birbhdm post 
office, for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled frofti 
a return furnished to me by the Director-General of Post Offices. — « 
See table on next page. 

Fiscal ^ '^visions. — The following list of the Fiscal Divisions (par- 
gands) comprised within Birbhdm District is compiled j^artly from a 
list furnished to me by the Collector, partly from the Board of Re- ' 
venu?’s pargand Statistics, and partly from Captain Shenvilfs Rewenu^ ' 
Sur\^ey Report. • The figures should be looked upon with caution, and 
as^nly approximating to correctness. The j urisdiction of the District 
ha55 nlt^red siiice the publication of the Survey Report and of 
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Postal Statistics of Birbhum for. the Years 
i 8/) i -62, 1863^66, AND 1870-71. 



0 i86f-62. 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

Received. 

c De- 
spatched. 

Received. 

De 

spatched 

Received. 

De- 

.spatched. 

Letters, .... 
Newsjmpers, . . 

Parcels, .... 
Books, .... 

Total, , . . 

27,065 

2,636 

260 

1,003 

25.257 

198 

178 

28 

54.783 

5.87s 

936 

639 

73.091 

1,514 

889 

45 

71.190 

4.261 

1.196 

65s 

Materials not 
received for 
this column. 

30,964 

25,641 

62,233 

75.539 

77,302 

Sale of postage 
stamps, . . . 

Cash collections, . 
Total recei]'>ts, . . 

Total expenditure. 

Cyiii 5 7 

352 7 10 

727 »3 5 
1305 3 6 

^■455 9 3 

455 14 9 

9TI 40 
1067 14 II 

/920 

696 

1616 

1943 

3 5 

0 2 

3 7* 

1 8 


* Exclusive of £13^ 17s. lod., receipts from sale of stamps for official corre- 
spondence. Official or service stamps were introduced in 1866. 

the Board of Revenue’s pargand Statistics, and several transfers have 
been made from Birbhdm to other Districts. The most important 
of these arc the transfer of pargands Sdrath Deogarh, Kundit 
Karayd, Mahmuddbad, and Pabboa, to the Santdl Pargands, which 
now comprise the Sub-District of Deogarh. These have been, elimi- 
nated from the list. Other and minor transfers to and from the 
Districts of Bardwdn and Murshiddbdd have also taken place, but 
I have no information as io the area of these tracts, nor of the 
pargands to which they belong. The figures in the following list, 
showing the area, number of estates, amount of Government land 
t revenue, population, etc., in each pargand, are taken from the Board 
of Revenue’s return ; all other information is condensed from Captain 
Sherwill’s Revenue Survey Report. It will be observed that the 
Collector returns several parga?ids which are not mentioned either 
in the Boa»d of Revenue’s Return or the Survey Report. The 
explanation of this is probably that they are vbry small tiacts, 
which now form integral portions of the larger Fiscal Divisions, 
and that their area, land revenue, etc. are included in the larj^er 
pargands : — 
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(1) Abhirampur«. rot mentioned in the Survey Report or in tlie 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned ars a separate par^and 
by the Collector. 

(2) Akbarshahi : area, 17,634 acres, or ^7*55 sefuare miles; 25 

estates; Government land revenue, 5 7 2, i6s. od. ; population, 
12,272 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court af Suii and Rdmpur-hdt. This 
is a sniall but closely-populated and well-cultivated of 

whiJ-^only about one-fifth is not (1852) actually under tillage. The 
cultivated portions are nearly level, with a good and fertile soil, 
producing abundant crops of rice, sugar-cane, barley, mustard, gram, 
and a little wheat. The country is prettily wooded with groves of 
mango and i)alm trees ; the villages are neat, substantially built 
of mud, and thatched w'ith riyc straw. Cattle are plentiful, and tl?e 
land is generally irrigated. Of the area of the pargafid^ 813 acres 
are occupied by forest and jungle, and 2111 acres by tanks and river 
beds. The number of tanks that are met with at every step indicates 
the extent to which irrigation is practised. The Dwdrkd passes 
through x\itpargand from west to cast, and the Mor skirts its southern 
boundary for about a mile. The water from these rivers is not used 
for the purposes of irrigation. 

(3) Alinaoar: area, 38,019 acres, or 59*40 square miles; 27 
estates; Government land revenue, ^‘4018, 145. od. ; population,, 
30,335 ; Subordinate Judge^s Courts at Diibrajpur and Amdahard. 
The Revenue Surveyor (1852) states that *)ne-fifth of •the total area 
of this pargand is uncultivated, being overrun in many spots by 
coarae grass and low bushes, especially along the banks of the 
Bakeswar river, which flow's through the northern pnition of the 
tract. The western half of the patgand is undulating ; the eastern 
half lies lower, and is well cultivated, pit)ducing indigo, rice, mulberry, 
and the other ordinary crops. A good road from Bardwdn to Sun' 
passes from south to north through the pargand, 

(4) Amdahara : area, 5065 acres, or 7*91 sejuare miles ; i estate J 
land revenue, j^^ 496, 10s. od. ; population, 3595; Subordinate 
Judge’s CoAirt at Amdahard. A small, thickly-populated pargand ; 
the land is low lying and well cultivated, producing abundant crops 
of rice, sugar-cane, indigo, mulberry, etc. ; the villages* are large and 
welf built. 

(5) Amrol ; not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the Board 

Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by the 

Collector. 
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(6) Anandnagar : not mentioned in the Surr^'ey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, bu? returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(7) Azmatsuahi : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board ^of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(8) BaiV^iBan : not mentioned in the Survey Report 6t in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(9) Banhat: area, 154 acres, or '24 of a square mile; i estate ; 

Government land revenue, 4s. od. ; population, 1175; Sub- 

ordinate Judge’s Court at Rdmpur-hdt 

, (10) Bara Taluk: area, 23,549 acres, or 3679 square miles; 
9 estates; Gdvernment land revenue, ;^i535, 14s. od. ; population, 
8455 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dubrdjpur. This pargand is 
liot mentioned in the Revenue Survey Report. 

(11) Barbaksinh : area, 41,856 acres, or 65'4o square miles; 
48 estates ; Government land revenue, ;^4585, 2s. od. ; j)opulation, 
41,445 ; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Amdahard and Kdndrd. A 
well-occupied tract of low country, filled with numerous large and 
well-built villages. The land is highly cultivated, and rice, indigo, 
mulberry, Indian corn, and mandud are raised in great quantities. 
A patch of high gravelly soil, which i,s hopelessly sterile, occiqnes 
an area of 4424 acres ii;* the western portion of the pargand, and 
extends as fixr as Surul, a large village situated close to the high 
ground, and near the ruins of an old commercial residency qf the 
East India Company. The principal villages in the pargand are 
Surul, Sarandi, jalandi, Bargdon, and Kdlnai. At Surul, two good 
roads cross each other, one* leading from Bardwdn to Surf, the 
second from lldmbd,zdr to Kdtw.d. 

, ^(12) Bazi Baruwan : not mentioned in the Revenue Survey 

♦ Report or in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a 
separate pargand by the Collector. 

(13) Behorol : not mentioned in the Survey Reporter in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector! 

“ •'(i4>BEiNrALi: not mentioned in the Survey lleport or irf the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. ^ 

(15) Bhadrapur: area, 247 acres, or *39 square miles, but 
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surveyed with parga*^I Sh^hzddpur; i estate; Government land 
revenue, £12^ (so returned in the« Board of Revenue's Statistics, 
but this must be a mistake) ; population, 180; Subordinate Judge's 
Court at R<impur-h^t 

(16) Bhatsala : not mentioned in tlie Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’^ Statistics, but rcturifed dz a separate pargand by 
the Colleetor. 

(17; Bi^arkanda: area, 20,884 acres, or 32*63 square miles; 
10 estates ; Government land revenue, 6s. od. ; population, 

20,340 ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Amdahard. A pargaim in 
the south of the District. The Revenue Surveyor states that the 
land is well cultivated, but much encumbered with troublesome 
patches of a coarse grass, and with small low marshy tracts. Th^ 
villages are small and mean as*compar.ed with those farther to the 
north and east. Nearly one-tenth of the area of the pargand is said 
to be occupied by tanks. In the village lands of Sankarpur, which* 
has an area of 863 acres, there are in tanks, occupying 167 acres : 
46 of these tanks are so close to each other that mere footpaths 
along the crests of the high bank separate one tank from another. 
During the heats of summer, when many of the tanks dry up,’ the 
zainindirs take thfe opportunity of digging out the black mud from 
the bottom of these reservoirs, which, from its being highly charged 
with shells, animalculae, and decayed animal and vegetable matter, 
forms an excellent manure. The produedons of \\\^pargand are 
rice, indigo, mulberry, and Indian corn. Mango trees are met with 
in abundance among the fields and in the villages, but only as 
scattered trees, and not in topes or groves. The Sdl or Sdlkd fidld 
flows from west to east through tht outhern portion of the pargand. 
At Bhabdnandpur there is (1852) an iidigo flxetory, near the Sur^ 
road which traverses the pargand (lom south to north. 

(jS) Birampur: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(19) Cf ' i^DRAPUR: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
pargand by the Collector. 

(20) ChutvakAali : not mentioned in the Survey Report^or ift*" 
the Board of Revenue's Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(21) Dadshahi; not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
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Board of Revenue's Statistics, but returned as ^ separate pargand by 
the Collector. ^ 

(22) Dhawa: area, acres, or *12 of a square mile; i estate ; 

Government /land reyenue, ;^i6, i8s. od. ; population, 25,000 (?) ; 
Subordinate Judge’s Court at R 4 mpur-hit. This little pargand 
was surveyed with pargands^ and Khatangd; it is (1852) 

entirely ^'^[tivated. 

(23) Dhena : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(24) P ATHiPUR : area, 14,394 acres, or 22*49 square miles ; 
15 estates ; Government land revenue, 1903, 8s. od. ; population, 

,16,280; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahard. This is a well- 
occupied tract of low country, filled 'with numerous substantial and 
well-built villages ; the country is level and well cultivated, and 
' during the rainy season presents an unbroken plain of green growing 
rice extending for many miles. Sugar-cane, indigo, mulbeny, and 
Indian corn are also raised in great quantities. 

(25) Fathisinh : area, 1155 acres, or i*8o square mile; 2 estates; 
Government land revenue, ;i^i4o, 14s. od. (?) ; population, 1790; 
Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Margrdm anti Amdahard. This 
pargand is not mentioned in the Revenue Surveyor’s Report. 

(26) Gopalnagar : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Reyenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(27) Gopinathpur; not mentioned in the Survey Report^ or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
pargand by the Collector. 

(28) Gokilta : surveyed with pargand Swarupsinh ; separate area 
as returned by the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, 1706 acres, or 
2^*67 square miles; Government land revenue, ^^32$^ 2s. od. (?) ; 
population, 1355; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahard. This 
pargand is interlaced with those of Fathipur, Kutabpur, Purandarpur, 
and Khargdon ; they all possess the same characteristic^ ics ascribed 
to Fathipur (No. 24), viz. that of a low-lying fertile country, containing 
numerous la^ge and well-built villages, and yielding abundant crops 
%f ri<;e, indigo, and mulberry. A good road froih Suri to Rdtwd 
(Cutwa) crosses these pargands from west to east; another road 
crosses this at right angles, leading from Ildmbdzdr to Ganutid and 
Barhampur. 
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(29) Haripur Ta?^’a * area, 66,012 acres, or 103T4 square miles ; 
38 estates ; Go ernment land revenme, ;:^i643, tos. od. ; population, 
27,156; Subordinate Judge's Courts at Suri and Dubrijpur. The 
Revenue Surveyor's Report states that* the jiorther» half of the 
tappd is considerably elevated above the southern half, and is 
densely covered with urest; the southern portion is under fine rice 
cultivation, with patches of Sakwd jungle on the sum^As of the 
ridges that traverse the tappd from east to west. These ridges 
extend for ten, twelve, or fifteen miles, then sink gradually to the 
level of the country, and rise again a few miles fimher on. Their 
general height is from sixty to a hundred feet, but farther to the 
eastward they fall to thirty or forty feet above the level of the 
country. The valleys formed by these ridges average about fivg 
miles in width from the crest of one ridge to the crest of another. 
The summits of the ridges are invariably covered with a forest of 
sakwd trees, a species of shorea, with naked rocks of (juartz, felspar,* 
gneiss, dykes of greenstone, hornstone, occasional actinolite kankar, 
and nodular ironstone : the latter, when disintegrated, forms the 
pisciform iron gravel which is found so plentifully spread over the 
country, and which makes the finest natural roads. The best soil 
is the lowest portioife of the valleys between the ridges, about a mile 
in width, on which are raised abundant crops of rice, mandud, 
mustard seed, gram, ])iilses,^ sugar-cane, and barley. Mango and 
tamarind trees, palm trees, the plantain,^ bdrgdt, ji4ic:k, bcl^ and 
Ameiican aloe are found in the vicinity of nearly all the villages, 
which are generally built in the valleys. On the slopes of the ridges 
are seen the chdkolta tree, phoenix or small date tree, aoa/a, ebony, 
mahudy j'drnan^ ber^ karanddyXmm '^'Xy catechu, and the lofty and 
handsome dunnird tree. The jdmun (V damson forms a low scrub 
wood round tanks and swamps. The principal places in the tappd 
are Nagar, Tantipdril, and Chdndpur. The two first-named towns 
have been already described on previous pages of this Statistical « 
Account The main road from Suri to Deogarh traverses the tappd 
from east<t'j west, and it is also intersected by numerous village 
roads. Cattle are very plentiful, but horses are almost unknown. 

(30) Horpur : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Re venire’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pc^rgant 
by the Collector. 

(31) Hukamapur Taluk ; area, 15,491 acres, or 24*20 square 
miles; i estate ; Government land revenue, ;^i45, 8s. od.; popula* 
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tion, 7,975 ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Su^'. Captain Sherwill, 
in his Revenue Survey Report (1852), states that one-third of the 
pargand is covered with sakwd jungle, which supplies the neigh- 
bouring station of Sui;i with firewood and charcoal. The Mor river 
divides the pargand into two unequal portions, and flows between 
two stony ridges of hillocks, the distance froih the crest of one 
ridge to crest of the other being five miles. In the vafley of the 
Mor there are some substantial villages, suiTounded by fine fields of 
rice, sugar-cane, barley, mustard, and gram. Handsome ' mango 
groves are also planted near the villages, which swarm with long- 
tailed white monkeys, called langurs. On the north bank of the 
Mor river, close to a small hamlet called TangsuH or Meherpur, 
js a bed of sandstone and shale, with minute seams of coal. The 
highroad from Suri to Deogarh runs through the pargand^ and is 
traversible by wheeled carriages. 

* (32) IcHHAPUKUR or Inchhapukur 7 'aluk : area, 10,190 acres, 
or 15*92 square miles; 10 estates; Government land revenue, 
;^i7i8, i2S. od.; population, 12,965; Subordinate Judge’s Court at 
Amdahard. This pargand^ together with those of Swardpsinh, 
Shdhzddpur, and Jawas Ibrdhimpur, situated in the north-east of 
the District, where it abuts on Murshiddbdd,^iave their lands so 
interlaced that a single description of the whole will suffice. 
The tract of country which they occui)y is the richest and 
most fertile , portion of the whole district, yielding abundant 
crops of rice, mulberry, Indian corn, and viandud. A large 
proportion of the land is occupied by mulberry plantations for 
the rearing of silkworms. Silkworm breeding and silk spinning 
gives occupation to about one-sixth of the whole population. 
Six European and numerous native filatures are (1852) situated 
within these pargands, those conducted by natives being on a 
very small scale. The principal European filature is at Ganutid, 
upon the banks of the Mor river. The establishment belongs to an 
English firm in Calcutta, and is superintended by a European 
gentleman on the spot. This factory has already beenv* described 
on a previous page. The Mor river and several of its branches 
flow through# the southern portion of the tract occupied by these 
pargavds. The road from Surf to Barhampur alsd crosses it Trom 
west to east. In many places the roadside has been planted for 
miles with banian and pipal trees. The villages are substantial, 
numerous, and thickly populated. The principal large villages, for 
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there are no towns, aje Oanutid (described on a previous page), 
Belgion, Barodi, and Dekd. 

(33) IcHHAPUR : not iiientioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a^separat« pargatid by 
the Collector. 

(34) Jahanabad : nut mentioned in l 4 ie Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pfyfga 7 id by 
the Coilectt r. 

(35) Jaw AS Ibrahimpur : area, 915 acres, or 1*43 square mile ; 

2 estates; Government land revenue, ;^75, 12s. od.; population, 585 ; 
Subordinate Judge’s Court at Ramplir-hat. This small pargand is 
interlaced with those of Ichhdpiikur, Swarupsinh, and Shdhzddpur, 
and the description of Ichhdpiikur (No. 32) applies equally well, 
to the whole number. 

(36) Kankjol; not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(37) Kantagaria : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(§8) KASHi'AGARif : originally surveyed with pargaiids Maures 
war-dari and Swarupsinh ; the Board of Revenue’s ^Statistics return 
the separate area of Kdshtagiyh at 965 acres, or 1*51 scpiare mile; 

9 estates; Government land revenue, 2s. od. ;«population, 

490 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rainpur-hal. 

(39) , Kasipur : area, 368 acres, or *58 of a square mile; i 
estate ; Government land revenue, 12s. od.; population, 1562 ; 
Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amda’a'riL. Tliis small pargand is not 
mentioned in Captain Sherwill’s Revenue Survey Report. 

(40) Khirni : area, 20,822 acr^s, or z-'SZ square miles; 
17 estates; Government land revenue, ;£937, 8s. od. ; popu^ 
lation, 13,806 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dubrajpur. This 
parga 7 id is situated in the south-west of the District. In 1852 tne 
Revenue SLiyeyor reported that three-fourths of its entire area were 
under rice cultivation. The pargand lies much lower than the other 
western pargands and tappds, has a more level surface, » better soil, 
and is well watered by two small streams. The stony ridges tnen-*" 
tioned as occurring in Haripur tappd, which is situated to the north, 
are also met with in this pargand^ and as usual are covered with 
sakwd jungle. The pargand abounds with substantial villages, 
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inhabited by an almost exclusively Hindu population. The prin 
cipal crops are ric^e, sugar-cafte, mustard, gram, and pulses. 
Mango and palm trees abound. A portion of the Nagar wall or 
entrenchment passfs through the northern part of the pargand, 
'rolprable roads for wheeled carriages traverse the country in every 
direction. 

(41) '^HARGAON : area, 17,662 acres, or 27*60 squar^f miles ; 16 
estates ; Government land revenue, ;^io44, 14s. od.; population, 
13,072 ; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Rdmpur-hdt and Amdahara. 
The area of this pargand is interlaced with that of Fathipur, Gokiltd, 
Kutabpur, and Purandarpur. These five pargands form a well- 
occupied tract of low country, filled with numerous substantial and 
well-built villages. The country is level and well cultivated, and 
during the fainy season presents an unbroken plain of green growing 
rice, extending for many miles. Sugar-cane, indigo, mulberry, 
Indian corn, and mandud are also raised in large quantities. A 
good road from Surf to Kdtwd (Cutwa) crosses the pargands from 
west to east ; another road crosses this at right angles, and leads from 
Ildmbdzdr to Ganutia, and thence to Barhampur. 

(42) Kharsenka ; not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as*a separate pargandhy 
the Collector. 

(43) Khatanga : area, 52,184 ac^es, or 81*54 square miles; 58 
estates; Government Jand revenue, ^^4874, 6s. od.; population, 
30,609 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Sun'. The Revenue Surveyor 
(1852) states that one-third of the area of this pargand is ^nnculti- 
vated, being covered with jungle. The remainder is thickly 
populated, well cultivated, and, generally speaking, a fine level 
country. In the western portion of the pargand the land is high, 
and is occupied by the high yrooded ridges mentioned in the de- 
•fecription of Haripur. These ridges penetrate into this pargand for 
seven miles, when they terminate, and are not met with farther 
east, except at Synthii, where a high ridge on the right bank of the 
Mor river, about a mile in length and a few hundred f^ef in breadth 
by about sixty feet in height, represents the last out-crop of these 
ridges. In •the northern portion of the pargand^ a considerable area 
is occupied by high unproductive ridges and jungle, but the central, 
eastern, and southern portions are low lying and highly cultivated, 
producing rich crops of rice, barley, sugar-cane, janird^ mulberry, 
Indian corn, and betel leaf. Mango groves, palm trees, jack, banian 
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and pipal trees are planted near the villages. The whole of the 
crops are irrigated fronj numerous .tanks, and also from the rice 
fields themselves, each field being a reservoir in itself, as a raised 
bank is constructed round it in order to retain the rain water. The 
water thus collected can be conducted from the higher to the lower 
fields at the pleasurt of die agriculturist.. The Mor river divides the 
pargand into two unequal portions, and flows from west ^o east. 
Its bicadth is fifteen hundred feet on an average, but during eight 
months of the year only a fractional portion of the bed is occupied 
by a small stream of water, and the stream is consequently useless 
for all purposes of navigation. The stream is fordable everywhere 
during the dry season. The princi])al towns are Suri, Kumaipur, 
and Purandarpur. Suri is the cainUd of the District, and is a civil 
station for a Judge, Colleclof, Magistrate, Civil Surgeon, Post- 
master, and their subordinates. The town and station are situated 
upon the summit and immediate extremity of a gravel-covered 
granite and gneiss ridge, the slope of which enables a system of 
drainage to be carried out in the native town. Suri produces 
striped cotton table-covers, the colours of which are very brilliant 
and durable, towels, white table-cloths of all sorts, mosquito nets, 
palanquins, and furnkure. In the villages of Simulid, Harishkopd, 
and Bishnupur there are (1852) small indigo factories ; at Harishkopd 
there is also a sugar manufactory. The pargand is intersected with 
very good roads, fit for wheeled conveyances, — first, the Jjigh military 
road from Barhampur, which, passing through Suri, leads to the 
Grand Trunk Road ; second, a good road from Bardwdn to Suri ; 
third, a tolerable road from Surf to jangipur on the Bhdgirathi ; and 
fourth, a good road from Suri to Deorarh through the Belpdtd hills. 

(44) Krishna-nagar : not mentione 4 in the Survey Rej^ort or in 

the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned us a pargand 

by the Collector. 

(45) Kumar Pratap; not mentioned in the Survey Reporter in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Colbrtor. 

(46) Kutabpur : area, 29,286 acres, or 4575 square miles; 59 
estates; Government land revenue, ;^4236, 2s. od.;. population, 
33,630 ; Subordiifete Judge’s Court at Amdahard. The area of this- 
pargand is much interlaced with that of Khargdon, Fathipur, Gokiltd, 
and Purandarpur; and a description of these pargands, their products, 
etc,', is included in that given for Khargdon (No. 41). 
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(47) Mahananda: not mentioned in the^ Survey Report or in 
the Board of R-eve^ue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(48) Majjluri: ^rea, ^99 acres, or *94 of a square mile; 14 
estates; Government land revenue, ;^5o, i6s. od.; population, 800; 
Subordinate Judge’s Court «Lt Rdmpur-hdt. * 

(49) S 4 ^llarpur: a^ea, 23,351 acres, or 36*49 squa»e miles; 5 
estates; Government land revenue, ^^1795, i6s. od.; population, 
7955 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rdmpur~hdt. The Revenue 
Surveyor’s Report (1852) states that about one-fourth, or the western 
portion of the pargand^ is overrun with jungle lying upon the iron 
beds ; the remainder is an extensive and unbroken sheet of rice 

.cultivation. The pargand also produces sugar-cane, janird^ Indian 
corn, gram, ♦and barley; and along Ihe banks of the Dwdrkd, river, 
which flows for about three miles through the pargand^ garden 
' vegetables are raised in great abundance. Besides the Dwarkd, 
the pargand is watered by several sluggish streams, flowing in deep 
clayey beds, generally impassable except by bridges, or at the con- 
structed ghats or fords. The soil of the paigand is affected by its 
proximity to the iron beds, and contains a great quantity of clay in 
its composition. Irrigation tanks occupy abdut one twenty-fourth 
part of the whole superficial area of the pargand. The principal 
place is Malldrpur, a fine substantial Bengali village, but filled with 
])utrid tank«;. Mullarpur is now a station on the loop-line of the 
East India Railway. Numerous village roads and tracks also 
intersect the country, but few of them are fit for wheele^ con- 
veyances. 

(50) Mamdani : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
' Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 

by the Collector. 

» (51) Manoiiari : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics,- but returned as a sejiarate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(52) Manoharshahi : not mentioned in the Surveys Report or 
in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
pargand by ^he Collector. 

• (5g) Maureswar Dari (North) : this pargaM is divided into 

two portions, north and south, by pargand Malldrpur ; aggregate 
area of both northern and southern portions, 93,821 acres, or 146*60 
square miles ; i^estate ; Government land revenue, ;£’572i, 2s. od. ; 
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population, 20,890; ^bordinate Judge’s Courts at Margrdm, Amda- 
hard, and Nayd T^umkd. With regard to the ^northern portion of 
the pargand, the Revenue Surwyor (1852) states that it is thinly 
populated, from the fact of its being muoli ov«rrun with jungle, and 
from its possessing a poor, dry, and stony soil. Its area is fifty-six 
square miles, abou? one ihird of vvhiclf is covered with jungle and 
hills. Tlfe surface is much broken and undulating, a*f'd forms a 
portion of the Birbhdm iron beds. Wherever the ore is found in 
any abundance, it is smelted in a rude manner by the natives. The 
soil in such localities is not fitted for the plough, or for the growtli 
of any crop. There are nevertheless considerable patches of land 
where crops of rice, sugar-cane, barley, mustard, Indian corn, and 
janird are raised. The jungle is peculiarly stunted and small, being 
constantly cut down by the cliarcoal makers, who supply the iron 
forges with fuel. The Dwdrkd river flows through the pargand from 
north-west to south-east. It is a deep, narrow stream, impetuous 
during the rains, but with only a ^mall stream of pure water during 
the hot weather. Many years ago, an English speculator in iron, 
with the intention of erecting water-mills for the purpose of crushing 
the iron ore, built a substantial stone dam across the Dwdrkd a 
mile south-east of tSe village of Deochd, but the first fall of rain in 
the hills at the source of the river swept the whole mass of masonry 
away, leaving only the strong piers that were built into the banks. 
Good hard gravel roads intersect the tract. 

(54) Maureswar Dari (South) : area, estates, land revenue, 
etc., included with the foregoing. The Revenue Surveyor’s Report 
states that the southern portion of pargand Maureswar Dari is a 
well populated tract, with a good soil, abundantly watered by tanks 
and small marshes {jhils), and producfng large crops of rice, mul- 
berry, Indian corn, sugar-cane, mui^ard, linseed, haldi, and gram, 
with a small quantity of wheat and pulses. I'he surface of country 
is level, and picturesquely diversified by mango and palm planta- 
tions. The villages are very numerous, with substantial mud houses, 
each village^ being surrounded by tanks, varying from twelve to a 
hundred in number, the water from which is used for purposes of 
irrigation. The principal village is Maureswar, situafed upon the 
roaa leading from Surf to Murshiddbdd, surrounded by eighty fanks ; 
one mile to the west of the village is a small jhil, about a mile in 
length. Many of the Hindu inhabitants are engaged in rearing 
silkworms, the produce of which is sold either in the cocoons or in 
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the shape of thread. The colour of the sillj is a golden yellow. 
There is (*1852) a E^iropean silk factory at Udnagar, just outside the 
boundary of the pargandy on the b^k of the Mor river. There is 
also an indigo fact(jry at Gumud. The highroad from Surf to 
Barh^mpur passes through the pargand from west to east. The 
loop-line of the East IndiaiF Railway also runs through the west of 
the par^an^. A high flood in the Mor river, which forms the 
boundary of the pargafid^ lays a great portion of the land under water. 

(55) Maureswar Sadak : area, 39,639 acres, or 6i*94*square 
miles; 10 estates; Government land revenue, ;^5329, 14s. od. ; 
population, 30,927 ; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Rdmpur-hdt and 
Amdahard. Captain Sherwill, in his Revenue Survey Report, re- 
marks that the whole of this pargand may be said to be thoroughly 
cultivated, it is level, abundantly supplied with water from tanks, 
small jhils^ the Bakes war 7 iadi^ and a few other smaller streams, and 
*also i)Ossesscs an excellent soil. The villages are numerous, sub- 
stantial, and well built. The principal crops of the pargand are rice, 
mulberry, indigo, etc. At the village of Baran, in the north-eastern 
shoulder of the pargand^ the Mor river bifurcates ; the peninsula 
between the two arms of the stream is covered with fine villages. 
From this spot, which lies rather lower than the ourrounding country, 
the Mor river, which has hitherto confined its waters to one bed, 
spreads out first into two branches, and, after running fiirther east- 
ward, into five or six others, which during the rainy season often 
inundate the intermediate country. In some places tracts of sand 
have been left, impoverishing the soil ; in others the alluvial deposits 
brought down by the river have had a beneficial effect upon the 
land. The only break in the level of the country is at Synthid, a 
village on the north-western boundary of the pargand, which is 
situated on a high and isolated gravel bank about a mile in length. 
To the north of the village a good section has been effected by the 
w'ater of the Mor in the high gravel bank, presenting the follow- 
ing appearance : — On a level with the bed of the river the bank is 
composed of a very tough arenaceous conglomerate, coenposed of 
pink quartz saild connected with a ferruginous cement, capped by a 
layer several/eet thick of a coarse gravel, composed of rolled pieces 
‘ of white and translucent quartz, pisciform iron ore, and a few pieces 
of decomposing felspar; the whole firmly embedded in a ferruginous 
sand, which is again covered with nodules of kankar. The bed 
of the river is in places quite black with magnetic iron dust, which 
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clings in clusters tcf a njagnet. The road from Sun to K^twd 
(Cutwa) on the Bhigirathi river passes through fhe southern portion 
of the pargand from west X .9 east There is (1852) an indigo 
factory at Saikpur. 

(56) Mohanpui^: not mentioned in^the Survey Report or 4 n the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a ^t\}diXdi\,Q0pargand 
by the Collector. 

(57) ,)MjtJZAFFARPUR : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(58) Muzaffarshahi : not mentioned in the Survey Report or 

in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate par- 
gand by the Collector. ^ 

(59) Nawa Nagar: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate par- 
gand by the Collector. 

(60) Nani: area, 32,787 acres, or 51-23 square miles; 14 estates ; 
Government land revenue, 5 84, i8s. od. ; population, 18,115; 
Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Rdinpurdidt and Suri. 

(61) Pudra ; parga^id is not mentioned in the Board of 
Revenue’s Statistics, but the latest map shows it as within Bfrbhdm 
District; and I take the following particulars from the Revenue 
Survey Report. It must be ?emembered, however, that the figures 
refer to 1852. Area, 23,143 aerCs, or 3^*16 squar^ miles; 104 
villages; Government land revenue, ^1535, 133. 4d. ; population, 
14,26s. This is a small taluk in the extreme west of the present 
District, and bounded on the south by the District of Bardwdn, 
from which it is separated by the Ajai liver. Of the total area, only 
about one-third was under cultivation ih 1852, the remaining two- 
thirds being either covered with sakwd jungle 01 by moderately 
high undulating land or gravel, or stony ridges unfit for cultivation. 
The Hingld nadi flows through the tdluk^ entering the northern 
boundary from Kundit Karayd; it flows into the Ajai near the south- 
eastern bour* lary of the tdluk. Several large and flourishing villages 
are situated on the banks of the Hingld nadi^ the inhabitants of 
whicl\ raise fine g-ops of rice, mustard, sugar-cane, and Janh'd. The 
principal villages are Hazratpur, where there is a Muhammadan 
mosque, and Rasudn, Jamdlpur, and Pilpai, containing old Hindu 
temples. Sakarikunda, an ancient village, that is marked on most 
of the old maps as a place of importance, has dwindled down to a 
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small hamlet. A short distance to the northrwest of this hamlet is 
a warm spring, with a temperafare of 85®. The spring rises in a 
sedgy pool, and flows away in a fafeble stream to the south, join- 
ing the Hingid nadi tfter a course of two miles. On the banks o 
the pool is a curious old Hindu cut stone temple, which {1852) is 
fast falling to ruin. ’ 

(62) Ptoandarpur : area, 8824 acres, or 1379 squarb miles; 4 
estates ; Government land revenue, ;^926, 4s. od. ; population, 
9854 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Sun. The area of \ii\%pargand 
is much interlaced with that of Khargaon, Fathipur, Gokiltd, and 
Kutabpur ; and a description of these five pargandsy products, etc., 
is included in that given for Khargdon (No. 41). 

* (63) Radhaballabhpur : not mentioned in the Survey Report 
or in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
pargand by the Collector. 

(64) Rajshahi ; area, 204 acres, or *32 of a square mile ; i 
estate; Government land revenue, ;j^4i, population, 617; Subor- 
dinate Judge’s Court at Rampur-hdt. This small pargand is not 
mentioned in the Revenue Survey Report. 

(65) Rasulpur: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as‘ a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(66) Rokanpur : surveyed with Sward psinh. The Board 
of Revenue’^ Statistics i;eturn the separate area of Rokanpur at 2383 
acres, or 372 square miles; 2 estates; Government land revenue, 
;^3oo, 2S. od. ; population, 6021; Subordinate Judge’s C^urt at 
Rdmpur-hdt. 

(67) Sam ASKAR : not mentioned either in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(68) Sw^ARUPSiNii : area, 54,626 acres, or 85*35 square miles ; 35 
estates; Government land revenue, ^ 7932 , 4s. od. ; population, 
37,000 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahard. The area of this 
pargand is much interlaced with those of Ichhdpykur,, Jkwas Ibrd- 
himpur, and Shdhzddpur ; a description of the tract comprising these 
four pargands is included in that given for Ichhdpukur (No, 32). 

(6^) SENBHiJMt area, 60,096 acres, or 93*90 square miles; ii 
estates ; Government land revenue, ^£$ 5 ^ 7 ^ od. ; population, 
40,231; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Amdahard and Dubrdjjjur, 
This pargand is in the extreme south of the District bordering on 
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Bardwin, the Ajai rivtr foi ning thg boundarydine. The Revenue 
Surveyor (1852) si ites that only about two-thircfs of the*entire area 
of the pargand are cultivated, 'the remaining third being covered 
with jungle or occupied by tanks, etc. 'fhe patch of jungle is situ- 
ated near the Ajdi^iver between Ildm^dzar and Surul, and ejftends 
for six miles east and west. The princij)al pioductions of^the par- 
gand a’rc rice, indigo, mulberry, sugar-cane, and Indian corn. The 
waters nt the Ajai, which river is a quarter of a mile wide at Ildm- 
bdzdr, are prevented from flooding the southern portion of the par- 
gand by an embankment extending along and parallel to the course 
of the river for four miles. A similar embankment protects the 
lands on the opposite bank of the river in Bardwdn District. A 
good road runs through the paigand from lldmbdzdr tqwards Suruf 
and Suri. 

(70) Sherpur : surveyed with pargand Swardpsinh. The Board of 
Revenue’s Statistics return the separate area of Sherpur at 2662 acres, 
or 4 ‘i 6 square miles \ 9 estates; Government land revenue, ^519, 
14s. od.; population, 2767 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rdmpur-hdt. 

(71) SiiAH Alampur ; area, 49,034 acres, or 76*62 square miles ; 
II estates; Governnjent land revenue, ^^5363, 14s. od. ; population, 
47,007 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dubrdjpur. The Revenue 
Surveyor (1852) describes this as a thickly populated, well cultivated, 
and highly productive tract ol^country, of which only one-fifth is in- 
capable of cultivation, and that mostly to the*north, whejre the gravel 
ridges intrude themselves into the pa 7 ^gand, Tlie southern and 
central portions are nearly level, with a light grey soil, well suited to 
the growth of rice and sugar-cane, which form the staple crops of 
the parga 7 id. Between the hot springs at Tdntipdrd in Haripur 
tappd and Dubrajpur in this pargand, occasional out-crops of gneiss 
are met with ; and to the immediate south of the town of Dubrdj^ 
pur, large, naked, and picturesque masses of granite and gneiss 
protrude through the soil, occupying altogether about a square mile 
in area. These granite rocks are described in my account of the 
town of DuUajpur, on a previous page. The physical asj)ects of 
the pa 7 gand are very pleasing. Numerous substantial ^villages are 
seen standing in t^ie midst of vast sheets of cultivation, inter>pjrsed 
with picturesque groves of mango and palm trees. I'he Ajai river 
forms the southern boundary of the pargand, separating it from the 
DiS(^rict of Bardwdn. During the hot and cold weather months, or 
from October to June, the river is not navigable ; but during the 
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rainy season, from June to September, boat^ are floated down to 
Krishnapuk' in Bardwdn, laden with coal and charcoal from 
tappd Kundit Karayl A large quantity of firewood and small 
timber is also floated' down from the same tract of country. The 
Hingli nadi enters the pargand from Pudrd, and falls into the Ajai 
at the village of Chapeld. The Sdl ndldy another small stream, flows 
through tlfe parga?id from west to east, and its waters are largely 
used for purposes of irrigation. The pargand boasts of mpny fine 
villages (the principal of which, Dubrdjpur, has been described on a 
previous page), markets, bdzdrs, and Hindu temples. 

(72) Shahbazpur : not mentioned in either the Survey Report or 

the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate par- 
gand by the, Collector. , 

(73) Shah Islampur: surveyed with pargand Khargdon. The 
r Board of Revenue’s Statistics return the separate area of Shdh 

Isldmpur at 1030 acres, or i‘6i square miles; i estate; Govern- 
ment land revenue, £^2, i8s. od. ; population, 3991 ; Subordinate 
Judge’s Court at Amdahard. 

(74) Shahzadpur : area, 4299 acres, or 672 square miles; 7 
estates ; Government land revenue, ;^704, ,8s. od. ; population, 
15,003 (?) ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rdmpur-hdt. The area of 
this pargand is much interlaced with that of three others, — Ichhd- 
pukur, Jawas Ibrdhimpur, and Swardpsinh ; a description of the 
tract comprising these tour pargands is included in that given for 
Ichhdpukur (No. 32). 

(75) SiBPUR : this pargand is not mentioned in the Board’bf Re- 
venue’s Statistics, but the latest map shows it as within Birbhum, lying 
to the north of the Ajai river. The Revenue Surveyor also returns it 
as a pargafid of Birbhilm £)istrict, and I take the following parti- 
culars from his Report. It must be remembered, however, that the 
figures refer to the year 1852. Area, 12,643 acres-, or 19*75 square 
miles; 42 villages ; Government land revenue, ;^i335, los. 8d. ; 
population, 5530. A well-populated tract of low country, filled 
with large and substantially-built villages, and closely cultivated, 
yielding good crops of rice, mulberry, sugar-cane, etc. Four and 

^ a half miles of embankments protect the country, from the i?[‘unda- 
tions of the Ajai river. Principal villages, Sibpur, Chandanpur, and 
Mauli. 

(76) SupuR Taluk : area, 140 acres, or *22 of a square mile; 3 
estates ; Government land revenue, £ 1 ^] population, ii^,429 (?) ; 
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Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahard. This small J>argand is 
not mentioned in the Revenue Sur*rey Report. , 

(77) Zain-ujial; area, 437^55 acres, or 68*21 square miles; 
34 estates; Government land revenue, ^48^7, 12s. ,od.; popula« 
tion, 35,904 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dubrdjpur. The 
Revenue Surveyor* states ,, that a considerable area of this pargand 
is uncultivated and incapable of cultivation. To the nf)rth-west 
nearly ten thousand acres are occupied by sakwd jungfe and stony 
gravel!^ ground, but the southern and eastern jjortions are highly 
cultivated, and possess a good soil, from which, with the aid of 
irrigation, are grown fine crops of rice, wheat, sugar-cane, mustard, 
and musuri. About one twenty-fifth of the whole area of the 
pargand is taken up by tanks, excavated for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. The tract is watered » by the Bakeswar and. Sdl streams 
running from east to west, w'hich contain water in their beds all 
the year round. The water from these streams is but sparingly 
used for the purposes of irrigation. 

The foregoing 77 Fiscal Divisions, according to the statistics 
furnished by the Board of Revenue, contain a total area of 831,569 
acres, or 1299*33 square miles, comprising 514 estates, paying 
a total Governmeift land revenue of ;^74,998, 6s. od., with a 
total estimated population of 616,287 souls. The figures for 
m.iny of the individual pargands mentioned above exhibit several 
manifest discrepancies, and the totals, although approximating to 
accuracy, do not agree with those obtained from more recent and 
trustworthy sources. Thus the Surveyor-General returns the total 
area of the District at 1344 square miles; the Bengal Land Re- 
venue Report for 1870-71 returns the number of estates entered 
upon the District rent-roll at 510, the ‘current land revenue de- 
mand ’for that year being set down at ;!^’73,558, los. od. The 
Census of 1872 returned the total ^population of Birbhdm District 
at 696,945 souls. 

Climate. — As in other Districts of Lower Bengal, the year in 
Bfrbhdm is divided into three seasons — hot, rainy, and cold. The 
first usually* lasts from the middle of March to the middle of June, 
the second from the middle of June to the middl^ of October, 
and^he third fr( 5 m the middle of October to the middle of i^arcl^ 
They do not always correspond to these limits, as frequently the 
rains do not set in before the end of June, and the cold weather 
n8t before the middle of November. During the months of April 
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and May, the heat is for the most part very intense; the be- 
ginning and termination of the rainy season are generally oppres- 
sively close', cloudy, and sultry. The cold season is moderately 
cold and bracing, almost always with a calm and clear sky. The 
heat, however, in the sun’s rays is considerable. The Civil 
Surgebn, in I'S; i, returned the average annual ‘inean temperature 
of the Bistrict for the preceding ten years at Eahr., and 

the average annual rainfall for the same period at 54 inches. 
The Annual Report of the Meteorological Department returns the 
monthly rainfall in Birbhdm in 1872 as follows : — January, 0*07 
inches; February, 2*48 inches; March, nil; April, 1*62 inch; May, 
5*09 inches; June, 3*28 inches; July, 1274 inches; August, 10*37 
inches; September, 5*77 inches; October, 9*42 inches; November, 
0*10 inch ; December, nil. Total for the year, 50*94 inches. 

Medical Aspects : Endemic Diseases. — The Civil Surgeon 
reports that the only endemic diseases, properly so called, pre- 
valent in Bfrbhdm District, are leprosy and elephantiasis. These 
diseases may be ascribed, first, to causes of a general character, 
such as squalor and poverty, innutritions, unwholesome, and non- 
nitrogenous food, foul air and impure water, exposure to the 
weather at all seasons, etc. etc. ; secondly, t6 causes of a local 
nature, such as the intense radiation of heat from a gravelly and 
sandy soil reposing on gneiss and granite rocks lying close to 
the surface, telluric emanations, and the use of water impregnated 
with mineral matter and every variety of putrid vegetation. 
Cholera, however, owing to its regular occurrence year after year 
in some parts of the District, may be said to have become en- 
demic, and the particular tracts in question to be the foci where 
the disease originates and spj-eads to other places in an epidemic 
form. Indeed, the Civil Surgeon reports that the soil of some 
of. these localities, from constant absorption of the dejecta and 
^excreta of cholera patients, appears to have become saturated 
with the germs of the disease, and that the drinking water of the 
people is in many instances poisoned by the percolation of these 
and other impurities through the soil. Fevers of an mtermittent 
and remittent type are never absent from the District at certain 
season, s of the year, particularly at the close of the rdins. In cef'tain 
particularly unhealthy tracts fever may be said to have become 
endemic from purely local causes of a preventible nature, such as 
^ dense overcrowding, pools of putrid stagnant water overgrown 
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with rank vegetation, and accumulations within and around the 
villages which beconae prolific sources of fever and other zymotic 
diseases, particularly splenetis and bowel complaints.* The Civil 
Surgeon reported in 1871 that no iny^rovement in the sanitary 
condition of the District had been effected in*recent years, by drain- 
age of swamps, increase*'’ cultivation, tfae cutting of forests, etc? The 
Municipal Committee, composed of the principdl European and native 
residents, had commenced some efforts to carry out sanifary improve- 
ments *in the native town and bdzdr of Surf. Efforts were also being 
made to induce the wealthy native landed proprietors to introduce 
similar sanitary improvements in the villages on their estates. 

Epidemics. — Epidemic cholera is prevalent in some part of the 
District almost every year, but to a comparatively limited extent. 
In proportion to the number attacked, however, th^ mortality *s 
very great, more especially in those tracts most notorious for the 
filthy condition of the villages and the impure character of the 
drinking water used by the people. The classes chiefly attacked 
are the very poorest castes, such as Chdmdrs, Hdrfs, Dorns, Bdgclfs, 
and Dhdngars, who are notoriously filthy in their habits, and who 
live for the most part in an atmosphere poisoned by mephitic and 
malarious exhalations. During the sixteen years prior to 1871, 
the Civil Surgeon reports that smallpox in an epidemic form only 
made its appearance once, namely, in 1866. The epidemic lasted 
from January to the end of April, and was of a most malignant 
character. The disease was introduced fnto Bfrbhum from Bard- 
wdn District. It attacked all classes indiscriminately, but princi- 
pally and in its most virulent form those residing in the most 
crowded and filthy parts of the Surf bdzdr and villages in the 
interior. No returns were received showing the number of people 
attacked and the proportion of deaths for the whole District. In 
Surf town the proportion of the * population affected was 6*^48 
per cent., and the mortality 2768 per cent. 

Epidemic Fever. — Until within the last few years, Bfrbhdm hacf 
not beent liable to the ravages of epidemic fever, and indeed the 
District h&s long been famed for its salubrity. But the fever 
which for so many years past has been afflicting the Bard win and 
lli%li Districts has at last extended to Bfrbhum. It first ma^e 
its appearance in April 1871, in the alluvial tract of country ad- 
joining Bardwdn. It rapidly increased, and during the cold 
i^eather of 1872-73 raged with intense violence. The number of 
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reported deaths in Bfrbhiim District from fever alone in 1872 
amounted to 12,906, An able ^special report on the fever as it 
affects Bfrbkilm has^ been drawn up by the Civil Surgeon, dated 
15th April 1873. Although I have given a lengthy description of 
the fever in my Statistical Accounts of Bardwdn and Hugh Districts, 
there h such a. diversity of opinion among medical authorities as 
to the causation of the fever, and the circumstances which Dr. 
Barker has tarefully recorded are so important, that I reproduce 
the following paragraphs almost verbatim from his report : — \ 

‘ History of the Epidemic Fever. — This District has long been 
famed for its salubrity. Fevers, although not unknown, were neither 
frequent nor difficult of cure. The first mention of the fever at 
present devastating the country was briefly made by my predecessor 
irt his Annual Report for the year 1870, as follows : — Fever also 
was very prevalent in some parts of the District, and particularly 
in villages situated south-east of Suri and bordering on Bardwin. 
No reports as to the extent to which the disease prevailed have 
been submitted by the police.” It will thus be seen that so far as 
this District is concerned, the fever is of recent origin, and that it 
first appeared in the alluvial tract of country adjoining Bardwdn. 
The south-eastern part of Bfrbhdm is thickly populated, and the 
land is lower and the soil more alluvial and richer than in any 
other part of the District. I'he fever at first did not appear to have 
attracted much attention, but it was pVevalent in this locality for 
several years, ^nd I ascertained that it had caused much mortality. 
The natives attributed the first outbreak (which occurred near the 
Ajai river in 1869) to the want of good water. There is an old* bed 
of the river Ajai there, which I was told was supplied with water 
from the main stream every year in the rainy season, but that 
during the past three or four years there had not been a single 
good flush (pdn\ and consequently the water in the old stream, 
^Kdnd Nadty had become bad, and the cause of the fever. When I 
Examined this locality in October 1872, I found the above-men- 
tioned watercourse almost dry, with pools of water here a^d there. 
The bed seemed to have been deeper at one time, but it is now 
filled up with silt and sand washed into it from the surrounding 
country, or brought down and deposited by the* main strei^m. 
From April to September 1871, the health of the people even in 
these places appears to have been good. Sickness then gradually 
increased, and by October the fever had spread to most of th£ 
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villages east of the railway, as far north as Ljibhpur police circle, 
and also to a few vilfeges jouth-w^t of the Ejst Indian Railway 
line. As the coid weather advanced, the fever begari to^ abate, 
and subsided in March 1872 ; but many^j^ersons had perished, and 
many more were left in a delicate state of health, with shattered 
constitutions, dropsy, dia'*rhoea, or enlaj^ged spleen. * 

‘ In July 1872 the fever appeared again in the south of theT)istrict, 
and very soon afterwards it was evident that a much larger tract of 
country* was affected ; and by September it had s])read as far as 
Maureswar in the north and Purandarpur to the west. The only 
portion of the District that was really free from the epidemic was 
the tract of country to the west of Surf, which it may be noted is 
higher and more sparsely populated than other parts. It is also 
necessary to record that in th#, Ldbhpur police circle some villages 
which suffered much from fever in 1871 were only slightly affected, 
and that only at the beginning of the fever season in 1872, and» 
neither the sickness nor the mortality was by any means so great 
as in the previous year. The epidemic was most intense in the 
following five localities, namely, Siipur, Shdhjdpur, Etandd, Kasbd, 
and Batkar. The following tables show the mortality from all causes 
in 1872. — See table»on next two pages. 

* The fever appeared to be most intense in large and old villages, 
where manure and filth have accumulated for years ; but it was not 
confined to the places where sanitation was most deficient, or re- 
stricted to villages built on low or alluvia! tracts. On the other 
hand, it was not severe in many large villages devoid of any attempt 
at sanitation, and as unhealthy looking as any of the villages where 
hundreds had fallen victims to the disease. Again, the small 
villages did not escape, and a few suficred severely. 

‘ Type and Character of Fever. — This fever is in every respect 
identical with malarious fevers that*prevail elsewhere. It is, how- 
ever, of a more tenacious and fatal character than I have seen in ^ 
other parts of India, and in this District, I believe, has proved more 
quickly fatiil than in Bardwdn or Hdglf. As a rule, when it first 
invades a vitiage, it is either of a mild character, or. the people are 
better able to withstand the attack, for they soon reegver, and the 
deatlis are few. fThe ijpxt year, in addition to the greater prevjlenceb 
of fever, there is marked weakness and loss of appetite, the spleen 
enlarges, and the people have the pale, waxy look so characteristic 

* \Sentcnce coniinued on p. 444. 



Statement showing the Diseases from which Mortality 

OCCURRED IN 1 87 2. 


Names of Police Circles {thdnds). 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 1 
com- ; Suicide, 
plaints. 

Murder. l Accident. 

! 

Snake-bite. 

Other 

causes. 

r 

Total. 

Sun Town and Police Circle, . 

16 

3 

I. 7 SI 

10 3 

... ... 

3 

95 . 

1,881 

Rajnagar, .... 

3 

3 


217 

I 


2 

•J 

34 

2 S 7 

Dubrajpur, .... 

63 • 

I 

1,522 

19 : 3 

... 

7 

171 

I, rise 

Kasba, 

43 

I 

,^ 2,949 

3 1 - 

'2 

2 

60 

3,060 

Labhpur, .... 

147 

4 

1,651 

j 


8 

166 • 

1,976 

Barwa, 

164 

4 

741 

<25 ' 3 

i 

3 

20 

41 

I.IOJ 

Sakulipur, .... 


^ 19 

1,898 

13 ! ... 

1 ... ! I 

4 

^73 

2,108 

Maureswar, .... 

290 


' 2,177 

279 i 5 

I 

8 

12 

2,774 

Total, 

726 

32 

12,906 

450 14 j 

3 4 

J 4 

7 S 2 { 

14,941 
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Statement showing the Monthly Mortaltit in each Thana (Police Circle) in 1872. 


• 

Months. 

* 

Surf To^ 
and Police 
Circle. 

Rajnagar. 

Dubrdjpur. 

Kasbi. 

SakuHpur. 

Libhpur. 

Ban^a. 

Maureswar. 

• 

Total. 

Population, 

104,107 

30-985 

« 37 , 2 S 5 

122,417 

61,842 

71.945 

64.173 

104,221 

696,945 

January, . 



60 

17 

56 

• *35 

342 

165 

47 

•^*5 

937 

February, 



27 

12 

34 


136 

162 

40 

77 

559 

March, . 



56 

H 

31 

70 

II6 

147 

47 

9 * 

5.2 

April, . 



95 

25 

70 

I4I 

76 

* 5 * 

67 

**3 

738 

May, 



. 46 

5 

61 

60 

27 

92 

27 

57 

375 

June, 



! 

3 * 

3 

28 

23 

4 

48 

33 

• 48 

218 

July, 



50 

6 

• 45 

40 

20 

61 

*9 

76* 

3*7 

August, . 



245 

33 

170 

279 

92 

254 

158 

43 * 

1,274 

September, 



288 

27 

284 

4S8 1 

189 

274 

148 

428 

2,126 

October, . • 



; 271 

25 

• 164 

307 

297 

. *59 

140 

456 • 

1,819 

November, 



390 

44 

510 

709 

474 

219 

*55 

. 565 

3,066 

December, 

• 


322 

46 

333 

737 

335 

244 

220 

»o 3 

2,940 

• 

Total, 


• 1,881 

257 

1,786 

3,060 

2,108 

• 

,1,976 

I,IOI 

2,772 

* 4 , 94 * 
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Sentence continued from /. 441.] 

of malaria. Then come dropsy, diarrhoea, deatVi 1 But this rule does 
not hold good in some of the villages, such as Supur and Shihjdpur. 
In these villages the fever broke out suddenly, and assumed a severe 
type from the beginning, running a rapid and fatal course. It was 
a mosV melancholy sight to sf e nearly the whole t illage laid up with 
fever at the same time. I can liken it to nothing but siniultaneous 
blood-poisoning. In the village of Supur and a few others the 
mortality has been very great, as the following table of registered 
deaths will show. But I regret to state that the table is far from 
correct, for the actual mortality has been much greater. — See table 
on opposite page. 

‘It is much to be regretted that no separate machinery exists for 
tlie collectiori of vital statistics. The present one could be improved 
by making one of the most intelligent chaukiddrs in each village 
responsible for the registration of all deaths. It would be easy to 
give him an extra piece of lard for this extra work. Again, it must 
be borne in mind that there is a ])alpable fallacy in the mode of 
calculating the percentage of mortality which can scarcely be 
avoided ; for, notwithstanding the deaths and the number of people 
that have emigrated, the population, according te the Census, is still 
retained for the calculation of the percentages. For example, 
although only 378 deaths were registered in Supur in the year 
ending 31st March 1873, the village on that date did not contain 
more than half the population it did in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Thus, if an actuarial! calculation was possible, 
the percentage of deaths to strength would be nearer 30 than ’12*62 
per cent., as entered in the table. 

‘ No caste or class of persons are able long to resist the poisonous 
element. At first, the rich and well-to-do, and the Dorns, Haris, 
a\\f\ Ilagdis enjoyed a certain ifnmunity, but now the fever affects 
^all alike. It is worthy of note that in the midst of the pestilence, 
where hundreds were laid low from fever, some individuals enjoyed 
perfect immunity. Again, persons who had resisted tht fever in 
1871 succumbed in 1872. Strong, vigorous men fell victims in the 
same house where weak, feeble persons escaped. Lastly, while in 
certain families none died, in others nearly all perished. « 

‘ The symptoms do not differ from those of other malarious fevers, 
with the exception that there is more marked prostration and a greater 

[Sentence continued on /. 446. 
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Table showing ini'". Mortality from Fever in certain 
Villages, between June'iSjz and March 1873. 


Nan# of Village. 

0 

Police Circle {tkdnd). 

* • 

Popula- 

tion. 

L. 

u 

ti‘55 eo 

Eg*-. 

fr. q-S 

•S'C S 

M 3 0 

S'© 6 
Q 

'U- 

> £3 

Sam 

PercentafTC mf 
Mortality for nine 
months. 

I. Supiir, 

Kasha Surul 

2995 

331 

47 

12*62 

2. Shajapur, . 

do. 

1100 

167 


15-18 

3. Raipur, 

do. 

2600 

122 

15 

5*26 

4. Kasba, 

do. 

iroo 

80 

13 

8-45 

5. Islam pur, . 


885 

49 

I 

y^y 

6. Baidyapur, . 

do. 

445 

34 

• X 

7 *86 

7. Manoharpur, 

do. 

«35 

47 

14 

6*82 

8. Nachan Sliaha, . 

do. 

850 

47 

3 

5-88 

9. Beluria, 

do. 

1260 

48 

•3 

4-04 

10. Bahiirf, 

do. 

2945 

83 

17 

3*39 

II. Chandanpur, 

do. 

89s 

43 

2 

5*02 

12. Kakluitia, , 

do. 

962 

42 

4 

477 

13. Mirzapur, . 

do. 

IS3S 

69 

7 

4 '95 

14. Uchkaran, . 

Sdkulipur, Bliang 
Chhatra 

1427 

21 

6 

1*89 

15. Pakurhans, * . 

do. 

1288 

32 

13 

3*49 

16. Bajra, 

do. 

508 

31 

8 

7-67 

1 7. Kkhudhara, 

do. 

372 

54 

2 

1 5 '05 

18. Glidzi Dangji, 

do. 

105 

26 

4 

28-57 

19. Etanda, 

* do. 

985 

140 

II 

1 5 '32 

20. Jahanabdd, 

do. 

•4*^4 

42 

• 7 

10*56 

21. Mahadebpur, 

do. 

267 

49 

2 

19*10 

22. Singi, 

do. 

1306 

72 

10 

6*27 

2 y. Kumar Sirshd, . 

I ) u brdjpur, Shdhpur 

1125 

64 

I 

5'77 

24. Bdtkar, 

do. 

1332 

76 

3 

5 '93 

25. Sirshita, 

do. 

5^9 

60 

I 

n75 

26. Dhansd, 

do. 

3'35 

39 


12*78 

27. Bansankd, . 

do. , 

764 

65 

‘*6 

9*29 

28. Mangal Dihi, 

do. 

952 

S3 

7 

9 '45 

29. Ildmbazdr, . 

Ilarnbazaj 

4073 

68 

5 

1*79 

30. Ghiirsia, 

do. 

>307 

39 

14 

4*Q6 

31. Kayrd, 

do. 

693 

71 

7 

11*25 

•32. Ahmadpur, 

Labhpur 

1024 

74 

5 

771 

33. Chahata, . 

do. 

1969 

31 

3 

1*72 

Total of 33 villages, . 



39,192 

1 2299 

' 

242 

6*48 
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Sentence continued from /. 444.] 

tendency to conges^.ion of the fhtemal organs. At first there is a 
feeling ,of lassitude and general depression, then comes the usual 
train of suffering ind,icativc of intermittent fever. Sometimes the 
fever returns; daily, at other times every second.^ or third day, but 
more frequently its attacks ‘kre irregular. For instance, it often 
occurs on t;wo consecutive days, then ceases for two difys, recurs 
for two days, and then disapj)cars. An attack generally lasts from 
seven to ten days ; occasionally it assumes a remittent form. After 
a period varying from ten days to three weeks, the fever returns 
and goes through the same course, leaving the patient weaker than 
before. Then comes another interval, and another attack of fever, 
vjith increasing debility and loss of appetite. Now, probably for 
the first time,' is seen or felt a general fulness of the left side, or 
palpable enlargement of the spleen or derangement of the liver. 
These att4cks continue to recur notwithstanding proper remedial 
measures, and gradually (sometimes rapidly) the patient becomes 
more and more i)rostrated, anaemic, or dropsical, and at last succumbs 
to these complications, or is carried off by diarrha^a. Occasionally 
the lungs become affected, and more rarely cerebral congestion 
supervenes, and generally ends fatally in the first or second attack. 
Many, however, are able to resist the more serious complications, 
by care, judicious treatment, or innate j^trength of constitution, and 
recover after one or two attacks. Others, again, battle with and 
obtain a temporary victory over the fever, but succumb a few 
months after to another seizure. « 

* Sanitary State of the District. — The porosity of the soil, 
the natural lie of the land, and the rivers, streams, and rivulets that 
traverse the country, afford ample facility for draining the District. 
That tlie small fall of rain can ^ be rapidly carried off, there is no 
,qu®stion ; but it must be borne in mind that here, as in other parts 
of Bengal, the staple crop is paddy, which requires a large quantity 
of water for successful cultivation. As the soil is porous and the 
rainfall small, the people adopt the ingenious expedient q/ dividing 
the field into numerous little plots, and of making handhs or ridges 
higher than those observed elsewhere, so as to retain the pro^ner 
qtiantum of water. The highest ridges are made on the highest 
plots of ground, and the superfluous water is allowed to run off by 
little sluices from the higher to the lower fields, and at last passeg 
,hito a tank or swamp at the lowest level. By these simple means 
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the quantity of water required for each field is adjusted to a nicety. 
Thus, although the nature of the Soil and the conformation of the 
land is unfavourable to the lodgment of water, every effort k made 
to retain it for the growth of paddy. As riqp fields .are injurious 
from the extensive evaporation and organic matter given off, ij; may 
be argued that BirT)hum district is capable of generating mjilaria in 
considerable quantities. The rocky soil of Birbhiam is nctf favourable 
to vegeiation, and consequently there are but few trees and very little 
under^^f6od. As the latter is most injurious when excessive, this 
source of malaria is absent. Sdme soils are more unhealthy than 
others. Gravelly soil, like that found in Bi'rbhfim, is as a rule most 
healthy ; but the underlying laterite to a certain extent impedes the 
percolation of water, and thus we find the gravel after a few showery 
of rain in a saturated condHioit. The water, in fact, rise^ through the 
permeable sand and gravel, owing to mechanical obstruction to its 
downward progress ; but this stale disappears in a few hours, ant? 
does not seem to exert an injurious influence. The fact of scarcely 
any organic matter being found either on the surface gravel or on the 
rock laterite below it, is a proof that it must be washed away, or 
that the soil is like a sieve, and allows the vegetable matter a 
very free passage td n lower stratum. Every particle of manure 
put on the land disappears in this way in a short time, being 
washed through the sievedike^ soil. The question as to whether the 
iron in the soil exerts a baneful influence, as stated by some eminent 
medical men, I think may be answered in the negative, judging 
from the previous healthy state of the District. 

‘I now come to the villages. I'lie majority of these are built on 
slightly elevated spots, — these sites being chosen more on account 
of their barrenness than from any sanitary advantage. The soil in 
these villages, originally gravelly, may now be said to be alluvial, 
and saturated with manure and filA of all kinds, and of course* a 
mo^t fruitful source of malaria. In the first place, in order to 
manure the land, every bit of filth or cow-dung is carefully stored in 
a pit very tie ir the gate or compound, sometimes inside the bdri^ or 
on the side^of a tank. Here ashes, sweepings, scales and bones of 
fish, refuse of vegetables, and other rubbish are also thrown, and at 
certain seasons 5 f the year a heap five or six feet in height may bd 
seen near every dwelling. Just before the rains, this rubbish is 
transported to the fields. How long this systein of collecting 
mSnure has been going on it is difficult to ascertain, — perhaps for 
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the last twenty or thirty years. But this very pjan^ adopted to ensure 
a good crop, and worse in a sanitary point of view than retention of 
stagnant water in the fields, has saturated the soil round about the 
houses until ,the earth may be said to be reeking with dung, and 
unable to absorb any more. Here we have an abundant source of 
noxious^ gases. Every ray of heat, every shower of rain, induces a 
constant aijd vigorous evolution of ammoniacal and other gases. 
I ask, is it surprising that fevers and other diseases cling ^to such 
localities ? The difficulty is not how to account for disease, but to 
explain its absence hitherto in such developing-beds. The above 
practice no doubt is sufficiently appalling, but it is not all. There 
are numerous tanks and ponds in every village, originally fifteen or 
twenty feet deep, but now not more than ten, owing to the deposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter, of decay of rank weeds or 
leaves thrown, 'washed, or blown into them. These tanks contain 
Ihe drinking water of the people^ and the water in some of them in 
dry weather is actually as thick* as pea-soup. I do not think it 
possible that this water could possibly dissolve or hold in solution, 
chemical or mechanical, any more organic or mineral matter. Vhe 
sides of these tanks and ponds are sometimes used to store manure, 
but oftener are resorted to by children to ease (hemselves. I have 
also on several occasions seen men and women avail themselves of 
convenient places to solicit nature. «, Human as well as animal 
ordure may he seen in by-lanes. The streets are narrow, and have 
been worn down so as to form a hollow and act as drains or water- 
ways in the rains ; and they perform this duty very effectually^ for a 
village after a few showers looks comparatively clean. Generally 
the streets conduct the rain water to the tanks; occasionally the 
water is directed into a field.t 

‘ From the above description ^of a village, it will be gathered that 
, the rain water, as it passes along the streets, carries with it quantities 
•.of all kinds of animal and vegetable matter, from human orduire, 
animal and fish bones, to urine, filth, and decayed substances in a 
fine state of subdivision ; all are dissolved or washed ajong, to be 
eventually deposited in the ponds and tanks from whence the 
drinking water is derived. It must not be forgotten that the fides 
6f the itanks also contribute something, and that not a little impurity 
is derived from the bodies and clothes of persons who bathe and 
, wash their linen in the tanks. Thus, although pure water can |)e 
••obtained from the rocky soil, every possible filth is permitted to 
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contaminate that takcjn bv the inhabitants. These tanks, from the 
deposition of the ibove imj^uriticS, are lined ^vith an impervious 
coating of black ( iay and sill, w^liich prevents the water fr®m per- 
colating through the lining to the strat)um rock c*r soil below. 
Thus the water is retained as it were in a metallic basin, and ^uring 
the rains the water is «Mt.cn flush wtth the surfiice of tl^ earth. 
This is nrf proof that water lies near the surface, for ijot only are 
the floors of the houses not dam]), but I have frequently dug holes 
five or six feet deep only a yard from these tanks, and found no 
water. The theory of water-logged soil, therefore, does not hold 
good here. Further, 1 have been ])resent on several occasions when 
new tanks were being made, and observed that while an old tank, 
})erha])s only fifty feet off, had water in it within a few feet of th^ 
surface, there was no appcar:!nce of water in the ne^^ one, which 
had been excavated to the depth of fifteen or sixteen feet. 

* I'he natives seem to be aware of the impervious i)roperties of 
the silt tluit lines the tanks, for, irres])ective of the ex])ense, they 
are unwilling to clean them. Probably exi)erience has taught them 
tlie fact that they would have no water in the dry season if they 
cleaned the tank and removed the black clay. As a rule, these 
tanks are never cleaned until the deposit has rendered the tank 
shallow and useless, 'riien perhaps some zam'mddr may take the 
trouble of cleaning it and removing the silt to his fields. There 
are a few trees, generally mango, tamarind^ or of the> fig tribe, in 
and around each village. There arc also a few topes ot trees in 
spots unsuited to paddy cultivation, but scarcely any are found in 
the fields. Wood is scarce, and consequently most of the trees 
are disfigured by having had large brmches cut off.’ 

‘Causes oe 'ihe Fevicr. — AVithout attem])ting to account satis- 
factorily for the cause of this fever 'm Birbhum, or trying to invent 
a new theory, I must say that 1 do not believe that any one of the 
prci[)osed theories exjilains the mystery. Perhaps a variety of cir- ' 
cumstances, each potent in itself, may have combined to generate 
the destrucli .e element, in the .same way as certain propoilions of 
certain materials are required to make fulminating powder. That 
the fever was not of indigenous growth, there can be rfio question. 
My reasons for arriving at such a conclusion are negative one«, and* 
are briefly these : — 

‘(t) This District has hitherto been remarkably free from malarious 
disease. 

VOL. 2 F 
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^(2) Its geological formation is opposed to malaria, being rocky 
below and. porous,- on the siirfece, with only a couple of feet of 
soil. , • 

‘ (3) The pjiysical features of the country being characterized by 
gentle undulations, are favourable to drainage. 

‘ (4) I’he climate is hot And dry, the air coil tains a very small 
proportion of water, and the rainfall is moderate. < 

‘ (5) There is very little vegetation, properly so called, the soil not 
being congenial for underwood and shrubs. ‘ 

‘ (6) The villages, witli few exceptions, are small, and situated on 
exposed places. 

^(7) Although some of the most densely populated villages suffered 
considerably, the sickness and mortality were not confined to them. 

‘ (8) The early history and subsequent ])rogress and spread of the 
fever proves it could not have originated here. 

‘ (9) The villages near the dry bed of the Ajai and those on the 
low lands and alluvial tract appear to have been first affected, but 
the fever has steadily extended to the villages on the higher sites on 
the latcrite formation. 

‘(to) Some of the villages that suffered in 1871 were not much 
affected in 1872. ♦ 

‘ (11) Although rice cultivation and the practice of making A/ 
or ridges to retain the rain water in the fields is one of the most 
fruitful sourc£is of malaria, yet there has been no change in this 
])rocess for ages. 

‘(12) dTere is a consensus of opinion that the fever is of malarial 
origin ; with this view I concur. 

‘ (13) 'JTere is sufficient insanitation in the villages to account for 
any amount of sickness ; but as this slate has long existed, it may 
be said to be a normal condition, and cannot of itself account for 
tli^ outbreak. 

‘(14) A casual observer, judging from the water in tanks, mi^ht 
have concluded that the land is water-logged, but I think I have 
proved the fallacy of this conclusion. < 

‘ (15) There is no proof that the people are worse ofx' now than 
they were a few years ago, or that the cost of living has been en- 
hance^l, or that the produce of the soil is less than it was. ‘ 

‘ Under these circumstances, it is difficult to arrive at a just con- 
clusion regarding the etiology of the fever. Without knowing 
the exact cause, it is not possible to point to a remedy. Itf is 
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dear to me that medidne, though it will relieve the fever, will not 
cure it so long as tlie cause reiiAins. llcsidOs the broad fact that 
local insanitation is most favourable to the devcloi)mcnt of Wie fever, 
nothing tangible is proved. Drainage i^ a pyint on which some of 
our most eminent men rely as a means of [)rcvention, but t^) me it 
seems doubtful. On th other hand* it is possible the dis^^asc may 
wear itse>f out, or tlic ])cople become i>roof against it. ^ 

‘In cc ncliision, I beg to say I am of opinion that the fever was 
imported into the Distric t by one of the several modes of conveyance 
which are knowai to us. In tRis instance 1 believe walcr have 
been the medium of communication. There are several points in 
the history of the ejademic which lead to this corn'liision. 1 will 
add that it appears to me to be one of those cases where most of tl^e 
local conditions nec'cssary foi*tiic development of fevc*r are ])rescnt, 
say in Hugh', and where periodical fevers occur and run a regular 
course every year ; and that from some yet undetermined cause a 
new clement was introduced, which rendered the fever more severe, 
and imparted to it the property of extending itself to i)laces distant 
from the original source. ^Fhe .same kind of malarious fever has 
suddenly appeared and spread in other parts of Ijidia and Europe, 
and then as suddenly disap]>cared ; and this, I btdieve, will be the 
course of the ])resent cjhdemic. The fever will s])read, leave one 
Sjjut to a])])ear in another, a^d then break out again in the original 
locality, and probably at no distant ])eriod ^disappear ».s if worn out. 

‘ Mkasures adopted to afford Relief. — As soon as I became 
aware of the prevalence of fever in the District, which was in 
August, I asked the Magistrate to be good enough to instriuT the 
])oli(:e to forward me a return cvcd' week, showing the number of 
fever cases and deaths in each village.* Some weeks elapsed before 
anything like proper reports were" submitted ; but in the meantime 
I forwarded quinine, fever and tonic powders, jairgatives, :irtid 
s[)l,een pills to all the t hands and outposts, with j)lain directions • 
how to use them, and with in.structions to distribute them, through 
the ehau/y^d I S, to the persons suffering froni fever in tlie different 
villages. .Subsequently Xhe gumds/itds or head-men of villages were 
asked to co-operate ; and later still three intelligent constables were 
trained how to treat the fever, and sent to the most sit kly loc^ilitieff, 
and directed to travel about from village to village and distribute 
medicines. In this way some good Avas done. 

' In August I sent the police native doctor into the interior, with < 
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instmctions to travel about and treat the sick^. I also applied for 
more medical subotdinates, but%ily one could be spared. Ulti- 
mately J was compelled to make the best use I could of the local 
medical practitioners ; but df I could have been provided with a 
])ropci; stnff, the relief would of course have been much more effectual. 

‘The following table show^the localities of the different dispen- 
saries established, the number of ])ersons who received a'ld to the 
end of December 1872 and the first three months of 1873, 
dates each dispensary was opened and closed : — 


Statement showing Kiuoemic Fever Disi’ensaries, 
AND Number of Persons treated. 


Name of Village or 

Dispciiijury. 

1 late of I ’stahlibh- 
moiit. 

Number of Persons 
who received aid 
to end of December 
1872. 

Number treated 
from ist January* to 
3Tst March 1873. 

'I'otal. 

Date of closing 
Disjxmsary. 

Sll]Hir, . . . 

Scjit. 7, 1872 

2831 

2054 

.885 


Raipur, . 

Nov. 29, 1872 

2245 

47(>5 

7010 


Shaja))\ir, . . 

Sept. 7, 1S72 

1933 

1321 

3254 


T’akurhas, . . 

Doc. 5, 1872 

1495 

4038 

5533 


Uclikaraii. . 

Nov. 25, 1872 

2380 


lobi5 


Ram link hail, 

Dec. 28, 1872 


2444 

2444 


Ikijra, . . ’ . 

Dec. 5, *’872 

178 

4174 

4352 


lOuiiida, . . . 

Nov. 25, 1872 


33 If- 

3316 


Kasl>a, 

Nov. 26, 1872 

479 

942 

1421 

Feb. 9, 1873 

Rhaiii^chhatra, . 

( )cl. 21, 1872 

10S8 

37 « 

145^ 

Jan. 27, i8V3 

Ham bazar, , 

.Nov. 25, 1S72 

773 

782 

1555 


Jk'ukcr, . 

NN)v. 11, 1872 

909 

140 

1049 

Jan. 17, 1873 

Sirsba, 

Nov. 30, 1S72 

39 « 

375 

773 

Feb. 3, 1S73 

Kuiidala, 

Nov. 14, 1S72 

915 


915 

Jan. 20, 1S73 

l.abhpiir, 

Sej)l. 9, 1872 

=*215 

... 

215 

bet. 21, 1872 

("lialiala, . . 

Dec. lO, 1872 

• 100 

172 

272 

Feb. 15, 1873 

Faiichlliiipi, 

Nov. 26, 1872 

362 

134 

490 

Jan. 23, 1873 



16,301 

33 . 2 f 2 

49.563 

1 


‘The following table shows the diseases and result of treatnient. 
Each native doctor received written instructions, was directed to 
visit the unhealthy villages within a radius of three miles of the 
dispensary, to treat the sick found there, and was also furnished 
* with a set of prescriptions for making mixtures, etc. 




Statement showing the Diseases tre.^ted at the Epidemic Dispexs.^ries. 





In 1S72. 





First three Months, 1373. 



Name of Dise vses. 

Admitted. 

C 

5 

u 

1 

• 

i 

’■£ 

V 

•d 

I 

1 

Admitted. 

• 

Total. 

'd 

3 

U 

Unknown. 

•d 

0 

.5 

’rt 

1 

Intermittent fever, . 

12,2^3 

9.850 


16 1 

2.372 

2.372 

17.T05 

21,477 

1^*22; 

4-^U 

38 

57S 

Remittent fever, 

« ?77 

63t 


8 1 

135 

135 

2.581 

2.716 

1,151 

^>537 

16 

m 2 

Disease of spleen, . 

2,051 

t.391 



660 

600 . 

6,174 

rj,834 


2,5^-^ 

10 

197 

Disease of liver, 

I4 

I 10 



.2 

2 1 

47 

49 

13 


... 

2 

Genera] dropsy, 

44 

1 -0 



24 

24 ■ 

735 

759 

485 

243 

V 

i3 

Diarrhoea, .... 

I So 

I’O 


2 

28 

28 ; 

644 

672 

473 

179 

10 ' 

to 

Dysentery 

255 

205 

.. « 

3 

47 

47 i 

1/j.i 

949 

600 

262 

12 1 

15 

Cholera 

=34 

12:3 


70 

3*^ 

36 , 


292 

172 

17 

4^3 : 

10 

Constipation, .... 

I or 

105 



4 

4 

•r 

470 

359 

ITO 


I 

Lung disease, .... 

47 



I 

19 

19 

■a ','1 

255 

157 

83 

I I 

'14 

Skin disease, .... 

25 

23 



2 

2 

(■' , t } 

692 

489 

176 

... 1 

27 

Gent-ral debility, 

22 

i 10 



12 

12 

7 

199 

117 

79 


3 

Other cases, . 

307 

252 


3 

52 


1,23^ 

1,291 

86j 

366 

16 

40 

Total, 

! ib.301 

i 12,805 


103 

3-393 

3 393 

33,262 ' 

5'-^ '^’55 

25,224 

i 10,287 1 

% 

1 209 i 

935 
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‘In addition to the above number of persons treated, about 
twelve thousand others received aid from the ]\/iagistrate and myself, 
making ^ grand total of 61,563 persons treated. I visited the ma- 
jority of the villages that suffered from fever, and distributed a three 
or four days' supply of medicine to each sick person as I went along. 
For sohie time I had no one fro help me to inspect or control native 
doctors ; thc^^sickness in the station was also great; and as the police 
native doctor was in the interior, I had only one native doctor in 
the station to aid in attending to the jail, police, and dispensary 
hospitals, and in packing up and fonVarding medicines to the thdmis 
and the different dispensaries. About the middle of December, with 
the sanction of the Commissioner of the Division, I engaged an 
apothecary to inspect the dispensaries in the south and east. His 
services were disi)ensed with early in April ; and about a week after, 
an inspecting medical officer was appointed, when the fever had 
stibsided and half of the dispensaries had been closed. 

‘The people did not appear to suffer much from want of food, 
and conse^iuently only two food depots were opened by the Magis- 
trate, — one at Uchkaran, and one at Supur. There are some forlorn 
persons in every village where the fever has been severe ; these are 
chiefly widows or orphan children, whose husba’iids or fathers have 
died, and left them destitute. They are fed by or become the 
servants of the richer natives. If this f^ever continues, there will be 
an increasing pumber of these persons, who will require food and 
clothing, and who must be provided for. 

‘ Treatment of the Fever. — On the subject of treatment I have 
not much to contribute. I'he path has been so thoroughly and so 
frequently explored by experienced medical men, that there remains 
little to add. I have discovered no specific for this fever, and have 
come to the conclusion that we can do little to check its progress 
^iinfess treated in its first stage. Then large doses of quinine, such as 
,3 o or 1 5 grains per dose, often cure the disease. But once the cons,ti- 
tution has become impaired from repeated attacks, it is very difficult 
to effect a cure, and the majority are likely to succumb.^ 1 have 
found the chloride of ammonium in large doses very useful in re- 
storing secretipns and in relieving internal congestions. Food and 
nourish, ment are of great use in the treatment ; but unfortunately^ the 
appetite is so much impaired that enough nourishment cannot be 
taken, retained, or digested. I have advised those who could afford 
it to drink two, and even three, and in one case four sers of milk dailv. 
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which has frequently produced a marked improvement. Tlie addi- 
tion of a little sodaVinabies thc*patient to rt^ain the above large 
quantity of milk, .md also prevents diarrhoea, which is tery common 
during its use. Ilrandy or ammonia these chronic cases will not 
compare with 7 nilk. Local complications fequire early attention. 
If quinine disagrees, it should not continued. 7 'onics cftid iron 
should bp persevered with for a long time ; but unfortuifately it is 
difficult to persuade a native to continue treatment after he is able 
to eaw* and digest his food and to do his work. I have found arsenic 
and aconite useful in this as ii> other fevers, when quinine could not 
be borne or failed to afford relief.* 

Since the date of this report (Ajiril 1873) the epidemic has 
greatly abated, and the number of fresh cases is not very numerous. 
The disease, however, cling^^t * fiome villages with mych obstindt:y, 
and it will be long before these will cease to need careful medical 
treatment. * 

Native Medical Practitioners. — I'he Civil Surgeon states that 
there are no regularly educated kabirdjs (native practitioners who 
have not been educated in our schools) in Birbhum District. Those 
who practise as such are mere quacks. I'heir chief w'capons in 
combating serious»discase are of a most dangerous character, and in 
many instances prove more injurious to the health of the patient 
tiian the illness itself. Many of those who recover under their 
treatment do so with con*stitutions comiiletely shattered for life. 
Opium, arsenic, crude mercury, or the m( 5 st virulent jneyiarations of 
it, aconite, dhaturd^ etc., arc freely employed by the kabirdjs in 
the' treatment of disease. Many efficacious and harmless indigenous 
vegetable drugs are also used, but -t is very rarely that they are 
judiciously administered. In serious diseases, especially fevers, their 
system of treatment consists in wcnforcing extreme abstinence from 
food on their patients to an exteiTt almost aUiO anting to starvation, 
while at the same time the most potent drugs are being administereef. 
Of late years the poorer classes have begun to appreciate the value 
and height of European medical treatment, and freely resort to the 
(lovcrnnfbnt charitable dispensaries. The attendance at the Bir- 
bhum charitable dispensary at Sun has increased from two hundred 
in*iiS53, the ^ear in which it was established, to upwards of ^ix 
thousand in 1872-73. 

Oeology. — The following brief account of the geology of Bi'r- 
thiim District is quoted from the Civil Surgeon’s Report, dated 1 5th 
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April 1873 : — ‘I'lie country in the south-east of the District is a flat 
alluvial })lain. The^. soil is a dafik clay, or a'aid and clay, and in" 
some 'parts almost entirely composed of silicates. Advancing 
towards ‘the west, and for some distance before the East Indian 
Railway line is met With, patches of reddish clay and gravel are 
seen, and gradually the groupd rises, and becomes irregular and 
broken. 'Here calcareous nodules, called ghutui^ are foupd mixed 
with an ochr6y clay, coarse sand, or ferruginous gravel. Proceeding 
farther westwards the ground becomes more elevated, and b.'oken 
into irregular ridges from the action. of water, and insensibly passes 
from the coloured clays to a reddish-brown gravel and lateritc 
rock. In some jdaces a few feet of alluvial deposit cover the 
laterite ; in other jiarts coarse sand and ji^hutin are seen through a 
break under a few feet of ferruginous rock, doubtless of recent 
formation. The country has thus a gentle undulating and uneven 
01;, irregular character, with rounded ridges interrupted by furrows 
or waterways. 

‘ The laterite is of two kinds, viz. in the form of gravel and of 
rock." The surface of the ground to the depth of four or five feet 
is composed of reddish-brown gravel, varying from the size of coarse 
sand to that of a marble, very few pieces of a», larger size being 
found. These pebbles externally are water-worn, and smooth and 
shining, and of a dull reddish-brown colour (from peroxide # 
iron); internally they are softer and of^a darker hue. 'Phe gravel 
consists of clay and fragments of different kinds of rocks, such as 
quartz, felspar, and gneiss, which are impregnated with the oxides 
of iron. They are supposed by Mr. W. T. Plan ford, who exammed 
a similar series of rocks elsewhere, to be the product of denudation 
and transportation from neighl.)Oiiring hills, and not merely frag- 
ments of the underlying rock, which i« gneiss. 

‘Below this loose bed of red *gravel, at a depth of from four 
to eight feet, is the rock laterite, which varies in thickness from 
S to 20 or 30 feet. This lateritc, when first exposed, is rather soft, 
though it is with difficulty cut ; but after some time it becomes hard 
and foveolar like a honcy-comb, owing to chemical chaiige from 
atmospheric action. This rock is considered by the above-named 
geplogist to be Vormed in situ. The appearance and peculiarity® of 
the rock is strongly in favour of this opinion, viz. that it is part of 
the underlying rock, modified and coloured by the iron derived 
from the red gravel above it. In some places this rock is found 
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on the surface, and may extend laterally for several hundred feet 
in one block, and is \hen v^f a d^ker colour, ,j;io doubt from ab- 
sorption of oxygen After cutting through this rock,'*a yellowish 
soapy felspathic clay is found, wliich gradually merges* into a 
greyish blue, light yellow, and even a dull ‘white colour, mixed 
with particles of fjluirtz anrl scales of ^lica. Below this, at variable 
depths, gpeiss is found. Granitic veins traverse the Dftlrict in 
many places, and occasionally crop up at the surface, tlte dip being 
at various angles and the strike from east to west. 

‘'J'here is a curious mass (#f granite at Dubrdjjair, about 15 
miles south-west of the Civil Station of Sun'. 'Phe rock rises per- 
pcndicailarly to the height of 30 or 40 feet, and is broken up or 
sj)lit into numerous irregular massive fragments from tlie action 
of sun and rain. I'he blocks are rounded, water-wo/n, and of*a 
dark brown colour externally, but when freshly broken, ])resent 
a light brown or reddish colour. A few large granite boulders ar^‘ 
found ill the vicinity, and would seem to indicate transportation ; 
but 1 think there can be no (juestion that they are jiart of the same 
block of rock above described, and that the District at some early 
])eriod was subjected to tremendous denudation. About eight 
miles west of Sun',,sulphurous springs are found in the Jlakeswar 
stream ; some are hot and others are cold springs, and both kinds 
are found within a few feet of each other. It is curious to see the 
hoi water bubbling up so near the cold sj)ring. 1'lie water wlien 
first taken out of tlie springs has a strong •odour of suljduir, but if 
kept in an open vessel for a few hours, it loses mucli of this sul- 
phurbus character, showing that the sul])hur is not held in solution.’ 
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BARDWAN, BANKURA, and BIRBilUM. 


A 

Aborij?inal population, Bnnlvvdn, 46, 55 ; 
Bankura, 221, 229 ; Bfrbhum, 326, 334. 

Absentee landlords, Bardwan, 105 ; Ban- 
kurA, 275 : HfrbhuTii, 372. 

Abu Kai, the Khatrl founder of the Bardwan 
family, 48, 139. 

Acharjyas, or. villag’e fortune-tellers, Bard- 
wAn,' 66 ; BAnkurA, 225, 245 ; Jifrbhuni, 
330. 

Adi M.'dla, the first Hindu RAjA of Bishnupur, 

^ 33 - t 

Adtninistration of BardwAn, 143-176 ; of 
BAnkurA, 279-300 ; of Birbliuni, 395-437. 

Administrative history of Bardwan, 18-21, 
j 37-143; ofBlrbhurn, 312-316. 

Age, Bogalation according to, Bardwan, 38 ; 
BAnkurA, 213 ; Birbhfmi, 324-325. 

Agricultun*, Bard w An, 69-92 ; IkinkurA, 
245-270; Bfrbhum, 345-.37r. 

Agricultural implements, Bardwan, 74 ; BAn- 
kura, 249 ; F-Jirbhuni, 363, 364. 

Agricultural labourers, BardwAn, 76 ; Ban- 
kurA, 251. 

Agricultural statistics for BarwAn police 
circle, 347-362. 

Ahmjftlpur, village and railway station in 
Bfrbhiiin, 343. 

Aimd land tt^ure, BardwAn, 77 ; Birbhum, 
^66. 

Ajai river in BaMwAn, 17, 22, 23 ; its floods, 
93 ; in Bfrbhihn, 317. 

Ajai embankments, Bardw An, 96. 

Ajodhjifi, trading vill;:y^e in BardwAn, 65. 

Akbarshdhf pargand, in Bfrbhum, 421. 

Alinagar in Bfrbhum, 421. 

Alluvion and cliluvion, BardwAn, 24, 25, 

A man. — See Rice crop. ^ 

And 4 J. railway station and junction, Bardwan, 
107. 


Antiquities of BardwAn, 137. 

.fVrea of Bardwan, 17 ; under cultivation,^.^ : 
of BAnkurA, 205 ; under cultivation, 247 : 
of Birbliuni, 311 ; under cultivation, 346 ; 
of Barwan ^//dnd in Bfrbhum, classified 
according to crops, etc., 347, 350. 

Asansol railway station, BardwAn, 107. 
AsA/a prafiari, or watchers of crops, Bard- 
wan, 84 ; Bfrbhum, 369. 

Aspect, (Tcneral physical, of Bardwan, 21, 
22 ; of BAnkurA, 207 ; of Bfrbhum, 317. 
Aspects, Medical, of Bardwan, 177-201 ; of 
BAnkurA, 300-305 ; Bfrbhum, 438-455. 
Atpahari, a village official of BAnkurA, 241. 
Auu- See Rice crop. , 

Aus^ani, Callage and police station in Bard- 
wan, 64. 


B 

BAlinAbarf, village in BardwAn with river 
traffic, 25. 

[»BaghnAparA, village in Bardwan with religious 
gathering, 67. 

BadyA-ul-zaman Khan, a MuhannnadlUn 
R*AjA of Bfrbhum, .387-390, 394. • 

BairagilalA fair, in Bardwan, 67. 

Bakt^swar river, in BfrbhAm, 317 ; hot springs, 

322. 457* 

Balance sheet of the Di.strict, BeirdwAn, 145 ; 
BAnkurA, 280-281 ; Birbhum, 397-399. 

BAIi municipality, in Bardwan, 62. 

Bali, sandy soil, 350. • 

BAnkA uadi, stream in BardwAn, 23. • 

Banks of rivers, Bardwan, 24, 2^ ; BAnkurA, 
211. 

Bankuka District-- 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Head- 
quarters, 205 ; Boundaries and Jurisdicti^i, 
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Bankura District— 

206, 207 ; (xeneral Asiiccl, 207 ; Mountains 
anclllills^^207, 208; Kive’is 208-210; Lakes/ 
etc., 210 ; M‘inprai Products, Jungles, etc., 
21 1 : Fene Nat urm, 211, 212 ; Population, 
]Carly Eslfhiatc.s of, 212 ; Census of 1872, 
its Agencies and Pcsulis’, 2i;<-2i5; Popula- 
tion according to Sox and Age, 213, 215 ; 
accordipg to Occupation, 215-219 ; Ethni- 
cal Divisign of the Pcojilc, 219-221 ^ Im- 
niigrationj 221 ; ( 'aste.s, 221-228 ; Religious 1 
Division of tlic, Pcoj)le, 228, 229; Division j 
of the People into down jind Country, 
229 ; Bdnlvura Town, 229, 230 ; Bishmipur 
down, 230, 236-238 ; Eamily History of 
the Bi.shnupur Riij.is, 230-236 ; Smaller 
Towns, 238, 239 : Village Officials and 
Notabilities, 239-2.45; Material Condition 
of the P(to]3le, 245 ; Agriculuire, 245-270 ; 
Rice, 245, 246 ; Other Cereals and Fibres, 
246 ; Miscellaneous Crops and Dcscriptitin 
of, Soil, 247 ; Area, Out-turn of Crops, 
247, 248 ; Condit<M)n of the Peasantry, 248 ; 
Domtjslii' Animals, 2.48, 249 ; .Agricultural 
Tnqilcments, and Wages and Prices, 249; 
■y^'eights and Measures, 2:50; Labouring 
Classes and Spare J..aTKl, 251 ; Land 
d'enure.s, 251-265 ; Rate.s of I^ent, 265-268 ; 
Manures, Irrigation, and Rotation of 
Crop.s, 269 ; Natural (?nlarnitic.s, 270; d’lie 
Famine of t866, 271-274 : Famine Warn- 
ings, 274 ; P'tiroign and Absentee Proprie- 
tors, and Roads, 275 ; Manufactures, 276 ; 
Commerce and I'ratle, 277 ; Capital anil 
Interest, 278 ; Imiiorted Capital and In- 
stitution.s, 278; Income of the District, 
Revenue and Exfiendiiure, 279 ; Balance 
Sheets of the District, 280, 281 ; T.,aiid 
d'ax, etc., 279, 282; Operation of the 
Rent Law, Nuniljv.r of Courts, etc., 282 ; 
Police Statistics, 282-284 ; CrAninal Sta- 
tistics, 284-287 ; Criminal Classes, 287-290 ; 
Jail Statistics, 290-293 ; lulucational Sta- 
tistics, 293-299 ; Postal Statistics, 299, 300 ; 
Medical Aspects of lh(^ District, 300-305 ; 
Cdimate, 300; I^jiidcmic Diseases, 301; 
Charitable Disijensary and Native Medical 
Practitioners, 302 ; Indigenous Vegclable 1 
Drugs, 303 ; Vital Statistics, 304, 305 ; \ 
Botanical J’roducts, 305, 306 ; (jeology o( ' 
the District, 306-308. 

EfankuKi town, 229, 230; famine of 1866 fit, 
i 27 1-274; commerce of, 277; dispensary, 
302. 

Baupds, village in Bardwdn with brass-work 
manufacture, 133. 

Bdnsrd, coal mine at Rdnfganj, 107. 

Banwdrfganj, scat of trade in Bardwdn, 

134- 

Barakhar river, in RiWrdvvdn, 24. 

Barbak Sinb pargand, in Bfrbhiim, 422. 

BAR1)WAN*D1STR1CT— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Head- 
quarters, 17 ; Boundaries, 17, 18 ; Changes 
of Jurisdiction, and Brief Historical Sketch, 
^18-21 ; General Aspect of the District, 21, 


Bardvvan 'DiS'miCT—coniitmed, 

22 ; River System, 22-25 ; Lines of Drainage 
and River*^ Traffic, 25 ; P'isheries, 26-28 ; 
Land Reclamation, 28 ; Mineral IToducts 
and Ferce Naturce, 29 ; Early Estimates 
of the Population, 29-32 ; Census of 1872, 
its xAgencies and Results, 32-39 ; Compara- 
tive Density of the Population, 33-35 ; 
Population accor ling to Sex and Age, 38, 
39 ; according to Occupation, 39-43 ; 
J^thnical Division of the People, 43-45; 
immigration and Emigration, 46; Iliiulu 
(iasit^s, 46-54; Kshultriyas and Khatris, 
46-49 ; Muhammadan Sects, 54 ; Religious 
I)ivisio» of the People, 54, 55; Division 
of the -People into Town and Country, 
55, 56 ; List of Towns, 57-65 ; Bardwdn 
Town, 58, 59; Kdlnd, 59, 60; Rdnfganj, 
61 ; Katwd, 62 ; Village Officials, 65-67 ; 
Fairs, 67; Matia'ial Condition of tlie 
People, 67, 68 ; Clothing, Dwellings, 
Food, etc., 68, 69; Agriculture, 69-92; 
Rice, 69, 70 : Other Cercnls and Green 
Cro])S, 70 ; Oil-seeds, Miscellaneous Cro).>s 
and Vegetables, 71 ; Fibres, Area and 
Out-turn of Crops. 72 ; (Condition of the 
Cultivators, 73; Domestic Animals, 73, 
74 ; Agricultural lin])lements, 74 ; Wages 
and Prices, 74, 75 ; Weights and Measures, 
75, 76 ; Agricultural Labourers and Spare 
Land, 76; Lanil 'Tenures, 76-85; Pain I 
'J'dluks, 78-83 ; Rates of Rent, 85-92 ; 
Manure, Irrigation, etc,, 92; Natural 
Calamities, 9^-95 ; Floods, 92-95 ; ICm- 
bankments, 95, 96 ; Drougiits, 9O ; Coni- 
]j(Misating fnfiiumces, 96, 97 ; Famine 
Warnings, 97 ; Famine of 1866, 98-105 ; 
j’'orcign ami Absentee Proprietors, 105 ; 
Roads, 105, 106 ; Railways, 106, 107 ; 
Coal-mines of Rdnfganj, their history, mode 
of working, (juality of the coal, estimate of 
the out-put, etc,, 107- 125 ; Iron-fields of 
Rdnfganj, description, (jualily of^,the ore, 
and estimate of the quantity, etc., 125-133 ; 
Building Stone, 133 ; Manufactures, 133, 
134 ; Commerce and Trade, 134, 135 ; 
C'apitaland Interest, 135 ; Institutions, 136 ; 
Income of the District, 136 ; Administra- 
tive History of the District, 1J7-143 ; 
Antiquities, 137; Early History, 137-139 ; 
History of the Bardwdn Family, 139-143 ; 
Revenue and JLxpenditure, 143, 144 ; 

Balance Sheet of the District, 145 ;i Land 
Tax, J46; Rent Law, Courts, etc., 147; 
Police Statistics, 147-150 ; Criminal Cases, 
150-153 ; Jail Statistics, 153-156 ; Educa- 
tional Statistics, 156-167 ; 'Postal Stutistic.s, 
i(>6-i68 ; Subdivisional Administration, 
168-172 ; Fiscal Divisions or pargands, 
172-176; Medical y^spects of the I'istrict, 
177 ; lindemic Malarious Fever, 177-192 ; 
('haritable Disjiensaries, 192-200 ; Native 
Medical Practitioners, 200; Cattle Dis- 
eases, 2oi. 

ferdwdn town, its population, etc., 3^ 58, 
59 ; its commerce, 134 ; its dispensary, 
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193, T94, 199; railway station, 106; famine 
of*i866 at, 98-100. ^ 

Bardwan police circle, Density m population 
in, 33, 34, 36. 

Bardwan, MAhanijti of, his family histoiy, 48, 
139-743 ; his charity during the famine of 
1866, 99-100 ; his free school in I'kirdwdn 
town, 136? 162 ; his palace and mausoleum 
at Kdlnd, 60. • 

P>arjord, trading village in Bdnkurd, 1^39. 

Barwdn jiclice circle, in Birhhum, special 
agricultural statistics, classification of soils, 
mode of culti\'ation. rates of rent, valiu; of 
produce, letc. . 347-362. 

liii-Lil, iron-fields in Bardwdii, IJUscription 
of, 128-732. • 

Beliarindtli hill, in Bdnkurd, 208. 

BiClia Ndrdyai)])ur, village with iron-workings 
in Birhhum, 318, 319. 

Bhayahalipur, village and police station in 
Bardwan. 64. 

Bluig-jot, land tenure, Bardwan, 76, 83 ; 
liiinknrd, 262, 263 ; Rlrbhiim, 367, odS, . 

Bh;igirathi river, ]>oundary of Bardwan, 18, 
22, 24, 25 ; fltjods, 93, 94. 

Biharkaiida pavi^ami, in Birhhiini, 423. 

Bhdosinh or K-lliausinh town, witli river traffic 
in Bardwdn, 25, 64. 

Bhdturid, village and police station in P>ard- 
wdn, 64. 

Bfr Sinh, the first Hindu Rdja of Bfrbln'im, 
3R4-386. 

Bikhultm DisTitirT— 

(icogra])hical Situation#i'\rea, and Head- 
quarters, 317-312 ; Boundaries, 312 ; Con- 
stitution of the District tun I Early History, 
312-316; Chmoral Asjiect of the District 
and 'I'Mvcr System, 317: lron-ru‘Ids,#3i8- 
322 ; Hot Springs, Fcnr Niilitrcv, and 
lOarly Estimates of the Bojmlation, 322 ; 
CcMisiis of 1872, its Agencies and Results, 
323, 324 ; Bopulation according to Sex 
and Agv. 324-326 ; Infirm Bopulation, 326 ; 
Ethnical Division of the People, 326-329; 
Castes, 329-333 ; Religious Division of the 
People, 333, 334 ; Description of Suri, 335 ; 
Rdjnagar, sis. 33^ I Dubrajpur, 336-337 ; 
Ganutid and the Story of Mr. Eru.shard, 
337-3^^ ; Surul and the Residency of Mr. 
Cheap, 347, 342 ; Village Officials, 343, 
344 ; Material Condition of the People, 344 ; 
Agriculture, 345 - 37 ^ I ^^ice, 345, 346 ; 
Areft, Out-turn of Crops, etc. , 346 ; Special 
Agricultural Statistics for Barwdn Police 
Circle, ('lastification of Soils, Moile of 
Cultivation, Rat- s of *Kent, Value of Pro- 
duce, etc., 34^-362 ; Condition of the Cul- 
tivators, 362 ; Domestic Animals, 362, 363 ; 
Agricultural Implements, 363, 364; 'Wages 
andHriccs, 364, 36^; I-£ind 'I'enures, 365- 
370 ; Rates of Rent, 370, 371 ; Manure, 
Irrigation, etc., 371 ; Natural Calamities, 
371, 372 ; Foreign and Absentee Landloids, 
372 ; Roads and Railways, 372-374 ; Manj^- 
taqi^ires, 374-380 ; Silk, 374-378 : Eac. 379 ; 
Commerce and Trade, 380 ; Capital and 


Bikbiium District- cof ^ tinued . 

Interest, 381 ; Imported Capital, 381, 382 ; 

• Income Tnx, Native Chronicles of 

BirbhijTn, 382-393 ; Muhftmmadan Princes 
of Bfrbhdni, 393-395 ; Revei'i^ie and ICx- 
penditure, 3^5-400 ; Balance Sheets of the 
Distrfet, 397*399 ; ' LanTl Tax, 400; Police 
Statistics, 401-403 ; Criminal Statistics, 
4.(M-4 o 6 ; Jail Statistics, 406-40^; I'.duca- 
tioiial Statistics, 409-419 ; Po%il Statistics, 
419 ; List of or Fiscal Divisions, 

419-437 ; Mt^dical As{>eols r.f the District, 
d 37-455 : Climate, etc., 437, 438 ; Endemic 
Disea.scs, 438 ; EpidcMuics, 439 ; Ispidemic 
Malariou-s Fever, 439-455 ; Native Medical 
Practitioners, 455 ; Geology, 455-457. 

Bishnuj-iur or Bishenpore, old narnc for Bdn- 
kurd District, 206. 

Bishnupur town, Description of, 230, 236-238 ; 
its weaving manufactures, 276 ; its trade, 
277 ; famine of 1866 at, 271-274. 

Bishnupur Rajds, their family history,4G3o- 
236. • 

Idights in Bardwiln, 92. • 

Blind, Number of, in Bardwan, 39 ; in Bdn- 
kurd, 215 ; in Birblium, 326. 

Ik^lpur, village and railway station in Bir- 
bbuin, 343, 374. 

Ftvv. — Sir Rice crop. 

Bolanv of Birbhum, 305, 306. 

Boiinnaries of Bardw.ln, 17, 18 ; of Bdnkurd, 
206 ; of Birbhum, 3x2. 

Brahmans in Bardwdn, 46 ; in Bdnkura, 
222 ; in Pdrbhiim, 329. 

Bnihma Sanidj, 'I'he, in Bardwdn, 54 ; in 
Bdnkurd, 228. 

Brahmoffar, land tenure, Bardwan, 77 ; in 
Bdnkurd, 264 ; in Birbhum, 369. 

Brass-work in liarclwan, J33. 

P.ud-bud v^lago, in Barftwan, 64. 

Bud-bud subdis’i.sion, population, etc., 34, 
35. 37. ^70. ^ 7 } f famine of 1866 in, 
loj ; branch dis])ensary, 197. 

Building stone in Bardwan, 133; in Bdnkurd, 
211 

Bnnd.j, B.ardwdn, 46 ; Bdnkurd, 22S ; Bir- 
ohum, 333. 


c 

Calamities, Natural, in Bardwdn, 92- lo^; 

Bdnkurd, 270-275 ; Bfrbhiim, 371-372. 
Canal in Par d wan, 107. 

Cane, Sugar, Bardwdn, 71 ; Bankura, 247 ; 

Birbhum, 345, 353, 354. 

Capital and interest, Bardwdn, 135 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 278; Birbhum, 381. 

Capital, Imported Eurefixean, 135, 136, 278, 
381, 382. • • 

Castes, List of, with their number, pimsuits, 
and relative rank, Bardwan, 46-54 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 221-228 ; BiB hdm, 329-333. 

Cattle . — Sir Domestic animals. 

Cattle disease, Bardw'dn, 201. • 
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Census of 1872, its agencies anS results, 
Bardwdn, 32-45 ; Bdnkura, 2x2-221 ; Bir- 
^ bhum, 323-330. y ' 

Cereal crops, otlitr than rice, Bardwan, 70. 
(.Hiakdighi dispensary, in Bardwan, 196, 197. 
('hakran or service lands, liardwdn, 83-85 ; 

Bankurd, 263. 264. ; Blrbhu?*h, 368,* 369. 
C.'liangcs in jurisdiction, Bardwdn, 21 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 20.6, 207 ; Ih'rbhiini, 316, 317. 
(.'hanges in ;pver courses, 24, 25. 

Charitable institutions in Bardwan, 136 ; 

Ikinkurd, 278.-4 Sec also Disiiensaries. 
Chatna, village and police station in Ikin- 
kurd, 238, 239. 

Chaadn's, village oflicials iir Ikmlwdn, 65. 
Chankiiidrs or village watchmen, Bardwan, 
00 ; Ikinkiird, 242, 243 ; liirblujm, 344. — 
See also Police statistics. 

('hauklddnga coal-mine at Rdniganj, 107, 
tog. III, 116, 124. 

Cheap, Mr., an early commercial resident of 
tli^;. Comjiany at Surul, 341, 342. 

Children under tvveke, Number t)f, Bardwan, 
3^. 39 i Bdnkurd, 213, 215 ; Birbhi'im, 
324, 326. 

('I'lO.'era in Bardwdn, 192 ; in Bdnkurd, 301 ; 
in Birblium, 439. 

Chri-stian jiopiilaiion, Bardwan, 55; J.^dn- 
kurd, 228, 22() ; Birblium, 334, 

Chronicles, .Native, 230-23O, 382-395. 

C'limatc of Bardwdn, 1^7 ; of Bdnkurd* 300 ; 
of Birljhi'im, 437, 438. 

Coal-fields of Rdniganj, 29, ro7-r25 ; general 
deseriplioii of the tract, with gtmlogy, 
107-112 ; inodes of vvcjrking, 112-116; 
out-])ut of colU, 116-119 : (piality of the 
coal, T 19-122 ; history of the adventure, 
122-125. 

< 'ommunication, Means of. — See Roads, and 
Railways. ^ 

('omnuTce and trade, Bardwdn, 134, 135; 

Bdnkura, 277 ; liirbhum, 380. 

('ompan^, 'I’rade of the, Bardwdn, 20, 21, 
64 ; Birbhum, 338-341. 

Conijiensating influences in case of drought 
or flood, fiardwan, 96, 97 ; Bdnkurd, 270. 
C-ondition of the ]ieople. Material, Bartlwdn, 
67-69 ; Btdnkura, 245 ; Birblium, 344, 545. 
C’ondilioti of the cultiialors, Bardwdn, 73 ; 

Bdnkdrd, 248 ; Bfrbhum, 362. 

('onditj^n of the inanutacturing ckisses, 
‘tidnkura, 276 ; Birbhum, 380. 

( l«nidition of the coal-miners at Rdniganj, 115, 
Con.servancy, Bardwdn, 178-180, 191 ; Bi'r- 
bhuin, 446-449. 

Cotton cultivation, Bardwan, 72 ; Bdnkura, 
246 ; Barwdn police circle, 359. 

Cotton weaving, Bardwdn, 64 ; Bdnkurd, 
276 ; Birbhi'im, 37S. 

Oiurts of justice, Number of, in Bardwdn, 
147 ; in Bdnkurd, 282. 

Criminal Stati.stics, Bardwdn, 150-153 ; Bdn- 
kura, 284-287 ; Birbhum, 404-406. 

( 'riminal classes in Bdnkurd, 287-290. 
Crops.— Agriculture, Tillage, Rice, etc. 
Cu^a.~d)V<? Kal nd. 


Cultivators, Condition of, Bardwan, 73 ; 

Bdnkurd, 248 ; Birbhum, 362. ^ 

Cultivators' lObldings, Bardwdn, 83 ; Bdnkura, 
261-263; Birbhum, 367-368 . — See also 
Tenures of land, and Occupancy rights. 
Cutwa . — Sec Katwa. 


D 

Dadia fair, in Bardwan, 134, 

Dainhat, town in Bardwdn with river traffic, 
25, 63; fair, 67 ; manufacturesi 133 ; coni- 
merei?, 134. 

Jbiikdili or highway robbery in Bdnkura, 
287-290. 

Ddmotlar river, in Bardwdn, 23, 24 ; boundary 
ot IVuikura, 208, 209; floods, 92-94 ; cm-, 
bankuicnts, 94-96. 

Day-labourers, Bardwdn, 76; Bdnkurd, 251. 

Deaf and dumb. Number of, Bardwdn, 39 ; 
Ikthkura, 215 ; Birbhum, 326, 

Deaths by drowning. Number of, Bdnkiirfi, 
21 1 ; Birbhum, 318. 

Deaths liy wild bea.sts and snake-bite, P)ard- 
wan, 29; Bdnkurd, 212; Birblium, 322. 

ZWWA//' land tenure, Bardwdn, 77; Bankurd, 
264 ; Birblium, 369. 

Density of the population in P.ardwaii, 33, 
35; in Bdnkurd, 213, 214; in Ihrblu'im, 323. 

Deocha, village in Birbhum with iron work- 
ings, 318, 319. 

Dhalkisor or Dwf^keswar river, in Bardwdn, 
24 ; in Bankurd, 208, 209 ; embankments, 
95- 

Dhainra, village in Birbhi'im with iron work- 
ings, 318, 319. 

Dihin-thlkd land tenure, Bardwdn, 83. 

Dliobas, or washermen, Barchvdn, 52, 66; 
Bdnkurd, 227, 244 ; Ifirblmm, 332, 344, 

Dignagar, village in Bardwdn \vitl\ trading 
lair, 65, 67, 134. 

Dii^auU's, watchmen cliargt'd wdth the care 
of villages, in Rdniganj, 06. 

Dihi, or mulberry land, in Ikirwan jiolice 
circle, 357, 358. 

Diluvion. — See Alluvion. 

Dlsea.scs in Bardw'^dn, 177-192 ; Bdnkurd, 301 ; 
Birblium, 438-455. 

Diseases of cattle, llardwdn, 20T. • 

Diseases of silkworms, Parblium, 376, « 

Di.spensaries, in Biirdwan, 192-200; Bdnkurd, 
302 ; Birbhum, 455. 

Disjxmsaries, I'emjiorary, for epidemic feve^, 
in Bardw.'in, 187-190; in Bir*t>hijni, 452-454. 

Diwdnganj, village in Bardwdn with trade, 
C34- 

Do land in Barwdn po^ce circle, 352-_%5. 

Domestic animals, Bardwdn, 73, 74 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 248, 249 ; Birbhum, 362, 363. 

Domohdni, village, with trade, in Bardwan, 

D^as or belid, a clayey soil, 350. ^ 

Drainage, Lines of, in liardwan, 25. 
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1 )ress of the people in Rardwtin, G8 ; Rirbliuni, 
344 - 

l^roTight in Bardwan, 96 ; B^ikura, ■I'jo ; 
B/rhhuin, 372. 

Drowning, i)t^alhs by, in lUnkurd, 21 t ; 
Bfrbhiini, 318. 

Drugs, Indigenous vegetable, in Bardwdn, 
200, 201 IVinkura, 303. 

Dubrajjnir, \ill:ige aiui|i police station in 
Birbhimi, with trade, ete., 336, 337. 457. 
])uinb . — See Deaf and dumb. 

Dwarkd nadi, sTieam in Bi'rbbum, 317. 
Dwarkeswar ri\cr.- See Dhalkisor. 
Dwellings of the people, Bardwan, 68 ; 
Jii'rbliuinr 344. 


E 

Dduc.'itional statistics, Bardwdn, 156-166 ; 

Bankiin'i, 203-21^^ Bfrbhi'ini, 409-41^ 
I'.gera, headquarters of the Bengal Coal 
Company in Ribdganj, 107. 

] -mbankinents in Bardwan, 28, 03, 95, 96. 

I migration, Bardwan, 46; Bankiira, 221; 
Birbhurn, 326. 

Dndemic fever, liardwan, 177-192 ; Bankura, 
3CX), 301 ; Birhlium, 438, 439. 
l‘'nhanc(‘ment of rent, Bardwdn, 86, 147: 

Biinkurii, 266, 282 ; Birbhurn, 362, 371. 
Epidemics, Bardwi'rn, 192; Bankura, 302: 
lUrbhi'im, 439. 

Estates, Number of, in BjiPdvvdn, 146, 147 ; 

Ikinkun'i, 282 ; Birbhuni, 400. 

Ethnical division of the jreoplcin Bardwrin, 
43-45 , Biinkura, 219-221 ; Birbhurn, 3:46- 
329. • 

Expenditure of the District, Bardwan, 144 ; 

Bankurd, 279; Birbhuni, 395, 396. 
Exjxrrts of Bard Willi, 135 ; Bankura, 277 ; 
liirbhi'im, 380. 


F 

Imctories in Bardwan, 135, 136 ; Bdnkurd, 
278 ; Hirbhum, 379. 381, 382. 

Fairs and religious gatherings in Bardwdn, 
/37, 134 ; Bankurd, 277 ; Birbhuni, 343. 

Faiiii^je of 1866 in Bardwdn, 98-105 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 271-274. 

Famine warnings, Bardwdn, 97, 98 ; Riin- 
kiird, 274 ; iTirbhi') 111,^72. 

F.nraizis, rcformijd Sect of Muhammadans, 
Bardwan, 54. 

Fathijmr in Birbhurn, 424. 

FaujdS^ mdsJUds or rent collectors, in 
Bardwan, 65 ; BdnlArd, 240. 

Females, Proportion of, in population, Bard- 
wdn, 38, 39 ; l^nkurd, 213, 215 ; Birblu^i, 
324, 325. 

Fen ink s, Occupations of, Bardwdn, 4^5, 43-; 
lidUkura, 218, 219, 


rene Bardwdn, 29; Bdnkurd, 211, 

212 ; Birbhurn, 322. 

rf^erries in Bnrdw'^, 25. 

Fever, Malarious epidemiot in Bardwdn, its 
origin, nature, and progress, 179-181 ; 
amount of sickness, 181-184; luorljility, 
i85-t€l7 ; r^iediaV nteasures, 187-190 ; 
food relief, 190-192 ; reports from the 
jiennanent dispensaries, 193 -*196. In 
Bfrbhum, history of the fev^r, 430-441 ; 
tyjic and eharaeojr of the fever, and mor- 
tality, 441-446; sanitary»staie of the Dis- 
trict, 446-449 ; causes of tht‘ fever, 449-451 ; 
relief measures, 451-454 ; treatment of the 
fever, 454-455. 

Fibre crojis, in P,ard\van, 72 ; liankurd, 246 ; 
Birbhuni, none, 345. 

Filatures, or silk-w iiuliiig factories, in Ikin- 
kurd, 278 ; Birbhiim, 376, 377, 

h'iscal divisions, or Alpliabetical 

list of, Bardwan, 172-176; Bi'rbhum, with 
details, 419-437. 

Fish and fisheries, Bardwriri, 26-28 ; BaiiKurd, 
212; Birbhutn, 318, 337. • 

Flax', Cultiiation of, Bardwdn, 72 ; Bdnkurd, 
246. • 

Floods in Bardwdn, 92-95 ; Bankura, 209, 
210 ; liirblidm, 372. 

Foodofthe])eople, Bardwdn, 68,69; Birbhurn, 

344. » 

Forei^ landholders, *Bardwdn, 105 ; Pdn- 
kurd, 275 : Birbhnm, 372. 

Forests or jungles, Bardwan, 29 ; Bankura, 
211 . 

Forest or jungle products, Bardwan, 29 ; 
Bankura, 21 1 ; Birlihuin, 377-379. 

Forts, C)ld, in Bardwdn, 137. 

Frushard, Mr., an early silk ‘adventurer’ 
in P.lrbiuiiii, 338-340. 

Furniture ^f the ijcojilc,* Bardwan, 68. 


(; 

Game, Small, in Bardwdn, 29; Bfrbliunt, 322. 
Gai.gajaighali, village and police station in 
H^^ikurd, 239. 

.Ganguria, village and police station in Bard- 
• W'dn, 64. 

Gdiit/if, land tenure in Birbhuni, 367.- , 

Ganutia, village in BirVrhiirn willi silk fila- 
tures, founded by Mr. 1 ^'ushard, 337-34IP. 
376. 377- 

Gaurangdihi hills, in Bdnkurd, 208. 

General physical aspect of Bardwdn, 21, 22 ; 

Bdiiknrd, 207 ; Birbhuni, 317. 

Geology of Ikinkurd, 306-308 ; of liirbhum, 

455-457- , 

GhdinuUs, or guarrlianstif the pas.ses, Bard- 
wdn, 49, 66; Bdnkurd, 222-225 j Ifi'rbhAm, 

327. 

GhdtuHlIi land tenure, Bardwan, 77, 85; 
Bdnkurd, 254, 255. 

Girls’ schools in Bardw'dn, 165 ; Bdnkurd, 299 ; 
Bfrbhuni, 416. ^ 
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Godri, trading village in Bardwdn, 134. 
Goghidt, village and railvVay station in Bard- 
wdn, 65. . ‘ 

Gokilta parf^and, "in Birbhiim, 424. 

Gnim sarat(iami pdiks, or old police force 
in Bardwdn, 84, 85, 148, 14^. ^ 

Green crops, Cultivation of, iti- Bardw’dn, 70, 
71 ; Bankurd, 246 ; Bfrbhdm, 345. 
Gnmdshti^ or landowner’s bailiff, Bard\^dn, 
65 ; Bdnkwrd, 239-241 ; Birljhuin, 344. 


H 

IhUshdnd^, or village watchmen, Bardwdn, 
66 : Birblnim, 344, 368. 

Haripiir Tappd in Bfrblium, 425, 

llL'mp, Cultivation of, in Bardwdn, 72 ; 
Bankurd, 246 ; Barwdn police circUi, 
35 ^- 

Iligi^'r schools in Bardwdn, 162; in Bankurd, 
2t/)-298 ; Birbhufn, 410-411. 

Hills, o». in Bankurd, 207, 208. 

Hill tribes in Bardwdn, 46; Bdnkurd, 221, 
2S9 ; 13/rbhum, 334. 

Hindu population in BarcAvan, 38, 54 ; 
Bankurd, 213, 228 ; Birbhuni, 324, 325, 
33 ^>* 

Hingl.Vnadi, stream in Birbhum, 317. 

History, Marly, of Bard wan, 18-21 ; bf the 
family of the Mdhdrdjd, 1 37-143 ; of the 
Rdjd of Hishnupur, 230-237 ; of Birbhum, 
312-316 ; of the Rdjas, 382-395. 

Holdings of the cultivators, Size of, in 
Bardwdn, 73: BAnkura, 248; Birbhum, 362. 

Hot springs in Birbhum, 322. 

Houses, Number of, in Bardwdn, 33 ; B;in- 
kurd, 212 ; Birbhum, 323. 

Houses of the people in Bar^hvdn, 68 ; 
Birbhdm, 3-44. 

Hukumapur Idluk in Birbhum, 425, 426. 

Hifrpd hdn, flood-wave on the rivers in 
Bdnkurd, 209. 

Husbandmen. Cultivators. 


I 

lohapu^ur parp^and^ in Birbhum, 426. 

Idiots, Number of, in Bardwdn, 39; Ban- 
dura, 215 ; BirBj.um, 326. 

Ijdrd, or farming lease, Bardwdn, 83 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 259 ; Birbhiiin, 366, 367. 

Ilambdzdr, trading town in Birbhum with 
lac factory, 336, 377-379. 

Immigration, Bardwdn, 46 ; Bdnkurd, 221. 
Implements of agriculture, Bardwdn, 74 ; 

Bdnkurd, 249; Biiohum, 363. 

Imjiorts, I^artlwdn, 135 ; Bankurd, 277 ; 
Birbhum, 380. 

Imported capital, Bardwdn, 135, 136 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 278 : Birbhum, 381, 382. 

Incomes and income tax, Bardwdn, 136, 
r37 ; Bdnkurd, 279 ; Birbhdm, 38a. 


Indas, village and police station, in BaM- 
wdn, 63. 

Indigenous 'rcgetable drugs, Bardwdn, 200, 
201 ; Bdnkurd, 303. 

Indigo, Cultivation of, in Bardwdn, 71 ; 
manufacture of, in Bardwdn, 135, 136 ; 
Bdnkurd, 247 ; Birbhum, 379. 

Insane persons, Number of, irt Bardwdn, 
39 ; Bdnkurd, 21?, ; Birbhum, 326. 
Institutions, etc. in Bardwdn, 136 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 278. t 

Interest, Rates of, in Bardwdn, 135 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 278 ; Birbhum, 381, 

Iron found in Bardwdn, 29 ; Bdlkurd, 21 1 ; 
Bi'rbhiim, 318-322. 

T^^n-field of Rdniganj, Description of, 125- 
» 33 - 

Irrigation in Bardwdn, 92 ; Bdnkurd, 269 ; 
Birbhum, 371. 

Isibnrdrf land tenure, Bdnkurd, 259 ; 
Birbhum, 366, 367. 


J 

Jabai, village in Bardwan with manufactures, 
133 - 

Jaliaiij'ibdd, municipality in Bardwj'in, 61, 
62 ; subdivision recently transferred to 
Bardwan, 171, 172 ; dLspensary, 198. 

Jaikhdl, .stream in Bdnkurd, 208. 

Jail statistics, Bardw.in, 153-156 ; Bdnkurd, 
290-293 : BirbRdin, 406-409. 

Jiund or Jot (cultivaU>rs’ holdings), Bardwdn, 
83 ; Bankurd, 261-263; Hirbluirn, 367, 368. 

Jamalpur, trading village in Bardwdn, i :;4, 

yiuti\ii/()un jama, or lease for ivclairning 
jungle, lidiikurd, 261, 262. 

Jcddngd land, in Barwdn police circle, 355- 
357 - 

Jungle Mahals, The, old name of the Dis- 
trict whicli formerly included ^;dnkiird, 
206. 

Jungles and jungle ]'iroducts, Bardwdn, 29 ; 
Bdnkurd, 211 ; Pdrbhiim, 377, 379. 

Jurisdiction, ('hanges of, etc., in B>ardw:in, 
18-21 ; Bankurd, 206, 207 ; Birblnim, 316, 

’ 317- 


K 

ICabirdjs, or native^ medicaC practitioners, 
Bardwan, 200, 201 ; Bdnkurd, 302 ; Bh- 
bhum, 455. 

Kaksa, village and police station in Bard- 
wan, 65. . 

Kdlnd or Culna, tow^ in Bardwdn ^>n the 
Bhagirathi, with ferry, 59, 60, 135 ; sub- 
division, 169, 170. 

K^d nadi (i), offshoot of the Ddmodar, in 
jl^rdwdn, 23 ; (2) or little Dhalkisor, 

• tributary of the Ddmodar, in Barcpvdn, 

24. 
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Kdn^ngo^, or village acepuntants in BardwAn, 

/j5. 66, 

Karo or Kora hill, in BanlcuA, 207, 307. • 

KasM, trading village in BardwAn, with 
ferry, 25, 64. < 

KAtwil or ('utwa, town in RardwAn on the 
BhAgirathi, with ferry, 25, 62, 63, 67, 135: 
subdivision, 170 ; dispensary, 194-196. 

KAyasth or writer cas#, BardwAn, 49, 50. 

Kenduli, village in lifrbhiim with annual 
fair, birJhpJj^cp ofjaideva, 343. 

KcogrAin, village in BardwAn with fair, 67, 

Khandgosh, villag-' and police station in 
Bardvv'<n, 63. 

Khargaon pargaud, in Blrbhiim, 428. 

Khari or Kharia river, in BardwAn, 23. • 

Khds mafidls, or (iovernment estates, in 
BAnkurA, 253. 

Kliatanga pargaud, in Birbhum, 428, 429, 

Khatri or KshattriyA caste, its history, etc., 
Barrlwfin, 46-49. 

Khirni /r/r.;’r///(%iil4Bfrbhi'ini, 427, 428, 

Kopai or Kopa or Sal nadi, stream ^n i>fr- 
blu'im, 317. 

KorA hill. — .V<v Karo. 

A'orfd, or subordinate cultiv.ator.s’ tenure, 
B;inkurA, 262 ; Birbhiiin, 368, 

Kotalpur, village and police station in Bard- 
wAji, 65. 

A'^ofud/s, or ^■illage officers, Bardw/m, 66 ; 
Birbhiim, 403, 

KrinriAh.-ir, trading village in Blrbhiiin,' 380. 

Kukui river, in BardwAn, 24. 

Kunur river, in BardwAn# 23. 


L 

Labourers, Agricultural day, Bardwfin, 76 ; 
BAnkurA. 251. 

T^nc factories in BAnkurA, 276 ; Birbhum, 
379 -, 

lAkhirdj, or revenue-free lands, in BardwAn, 
77, 78 ; BAnkurA, 253, 264, 265 ; Birbhum, 

369. 370. 

Land measure.s, BAnkurA, 250, 251. 

1., and reclamation, BardwAn, 28. 

Land revenue, BardwAn, 144, 145, 146*; 
BAnkurA, 279-282 ; Birblmni, 395-400. • 

1., and revenue of BardwAn under the Muham- 

• madans, 138, 139, 

Laifd, Spare, in BardwAn, 76 ; BAnkurA, 251, 
l^and tenures. - -aScc Tenure.s of land. 

Latcrite in E jrdwiin, 22 ; in Fklnkurd, 456. 
Lepers, Numbe. of, •in BardwAn, 39 ; BAn- 

* kura, 215 : f^irbhipn, 326. 

Limestone in BardwAn, 132, 133 ; BAnkurA, 
21 T ; Tj rttf h m, 318, 321. 


M 

Mif^asah or Muhainmadan schopL in ird- 

^^n, 136. 

VOL^V. 


Mafidjan or village grain-merchant, BardwAn, 
66 ; BAnkurA, 244. 

Maina]>ur, fairVlf Bnrdwan, 67. 

Maktab^ or MuhammadfAn village schools, 
in Bfrbhiim, 418, 419. . 

Mdl ffumdsyd. or Jandowners^villagc bailiff, 
BardwAn, ^[>5 ; HAnkSrA, 239, 240. 

Males, Proportion of, in population, Bard- 
wAn, 38 ; BankurA, 213 ; BlrWuim, 324. 
^fdH or village gardener aiiii flower-seller, 
BardwAn, 60 ; BAnkura, 2.<|4 ; BirbliAm, 

344 - ■ • 

Mallarpur pargand, in Bfrbhi'im, 430. 
Mandats or village head-men, BardwAn, 65 

BAnknrA, 241, 242 ; Birbhum, 343, 344. 
Mangalkot, village and police station in 
Hardw.'iu, 64. 

Mil njhi jots or holdings of San tall head-men, 
Birbhum, 367. 

Manjia hill, in BankurA, 207. 

Mankur, village and police station in Bard- 
wan, 65 ; with iradiii" fair, 67, 134# 
Mantreswar, village aSd police station in 
BardwAn, 64. • 

Manufactures in Bardwan, T33, 134 ; Ban- 
kurA, 276, 277 ; Pjirbhiim, 374, 380. • 
Manufacturiifg classes. Condition of, in Ban- 
kurA, 276 ; ]>jrbhuin, 380. 

Manure in Banl\\;'in, 92; BankurA, 269; 

Birbhum, 371. ^ • 

Mafliattn invasions of BartlwAn, T9, 62, 
Material condition of llie people, IkirdwAn, 
67-69 ; BAnkura, 245 ; Ihrbhi'im, 344, 

345 - 

Mdthdt tut, species of mulberry land in 
BarwAii police circle, 358. 

Maurckshar ri\(‘r . — See ^lor. 

Maureswar, village iji Birbhum with silk 
filaturc.s, 342, 343. 

Mauresv^ir f)ari (iiortTi) pargand, in Blrbhdm, 
430,431. 

Maurc.swar Dari (south) pargand, in Bfrbhiim, 

431 » 432. 

Mam eswar Sabak pargand, in Bfrhhum, 432, 
483 - 

V'.Y’vm land tenure, BankurA, 262 ; Bfr- 
binim, 366, 367. 

Wiy:i, stream in Ikirclwan, 23. 

Measures. Sc::des of, Bardwan, 75, 76 ; liiin- 
kurA, 250. 

Medical aspects of Bardwan, 177, ; BAn- 

kura, 300-305 ; Bfrbl^m^ 43^3-455. 

Memarf, village and raj^'ay station in Bard- 
wAn, with .silk mgrfuhictory, 106, 133. 
Meteorological aspt'cts of Bardwan, 177 ; 

BankurA, 300 ; Bfrbhiim, 437. 438. 

Middi jama, i;ultivalor's lease, BAnkurA, 
261 ; Bi'rbhAm, 367. 

Middle .schools in Br^dwAn, 163 ; BAnkurA, 
298, 290 ; BfrbhAm; 416. 

Millipur,' village on the BhAgirithf witlTrivcr 
traffic, 25. 

Mineral products BdrdwAn, 29; BAnkurA, 
211 ; BfrbhAm, 318-322. — See also Coal 
and Iron. 

Model schools in BfrbhAm, 411, 416. 

G 
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Mor or Maureksha river, in Birbhunit'^-ii7. 

Mortality from epidemic fever in Bardwan, 
185-187 ; Birldn'im, 4.^.2, vys. 4-45- 

Mortgages in Bardwan, 83, 135 ; Bankurd, 
259, 260, 278 ; Bfrbhum, 367, 381. 

Mountains, Kills, etc., in Bankurd, 207, 
208. ^ J. 

Muhammadan population in Bhrdwdn, 54; 
Bdnkura, [p28 ; Bfrbluim, 334. 

Muhammadai^governnuMU in Bardwan, 13 , 
19, 137-141 ; Bislinuimr, 312, 313. 

Mtikarrarl land tenure, Biirdwan, 83 ; Biin- 
kurd, 258, 259, 260 : Birbltiim, 366, 367. 

Miikhya, village head-man in Bankurd, 241, 
242. 

Mull)erry cultivation, Bardwan, 71 ; Barwau 
police circle, 357, 358. 

MuUdki, a rent-free luml tenure, Birbhihn, 
370 - 

Munici]inlities of Bnrduan, 55-63 ; Baii- 
kurd, 229-230; Blrbhhm, 335. 

Mnnici^)nl police', Bardwan, 149; Bankiini, 
283 ; Birbhum, 40tt. 

Mustard,^ (Cultivation of, Bardwan, 71 ; 
Baiikiira, 246 ; Birblmm, 345. 


N 

Nabpur, trading villagi^'In Bardwan, 13**. 

Nadanj^hat, trading \illage in Bardwan, 
' 34 - 

Nagar.— .SV<' Bajnaga r. 

NdpK or village barbci, Tiardwan, 66 ; Ban- 
Uarii, 2.}3, 213 ; Bi'ibluiin, 34 p 

Native (’In istians, Bardwaji, 55; Bankurd, 
229 ; Birhlnini, 32.}. 

Native nudical pnictitioncrs, Bardwan, 200, 
201; JVirikiini, 302 p f >ir])]uirii, .:j55. 

Natural calamities, Bardwan, 92r97 ; Bdn- 
kiird, 270: Ih'rhhum, 371, 372. 

Aazrdt, a rent-free laiul tenure, Bardwan, 
77 ; Blrhlu'im, 370, 

Newspaper pul dished in Bardw'dn, 136. 

Niamatpur, village and police station in 
Bardw^an, 65. 

NiJ jot or khdmdr, home farms of the land- 
owner, Bardwiin, 83. 

Nonnal school in Bardwan, 164. 


Occupancy rights of cultivators in Bardwdn, 
73, 83 ; Jidnkurd, 248, 260, 261 ; Birbhum, 
362, 367. 

Occupations of the people in Bardwdn, 39-43.; 
Bdnkurd, 215-219. ^ 

Oil-.^‘ds, Cultivation of, in Bardwdn, 71 ; 

Bdnkurd, ^46 ; Birbhum, 345. 

Olan or low-lying land^. in Barwdn police 
circle, 357. 

Out-put of coal from the Rdniganj collieries, 

1^119. 


Out-turn of crops, etc., in Bardwdn, 72 ; 

Bdnkurd, 247, 248 ; Birbhum, 346 ; B^ar- 
- wan police <t‘rcle, 347-350. 


P 


Pan or betel-leaf, (ajl^’vation of, in Bardwdn, 
71 ; Bankurd, 247 ; Birhlii'mi, 345. 

Piuichiiki mahiits, or land tenures held on 
a f|uit-rcnt in Bankura, 2^»3,^2d4. 

Piimhdyat or village coimcil, in Bardwdn, 
60, (>7. 

TVmehet hill, B.lnkura, 208. 

PiiC\^iiiids or I'iseal Divisions, Alphabetical 
jisl of, lianlwau, 172, 17O ; Birhhiim, with 
descriptions, .110-137. 

Pdthsdldn or indigenous village schools, in 
Ifardwan. 1O5, i()0 ; Itirhliiim, .116-418. 

Batnd, trading \illai;v in Barilwfm, 134. 

/V////ori)crman(‘nt lease, ^v ijh ilssub-ieiiure.^ 
its hi tory, legal accidi n’ls, and jircviilcncc, 
Bardwdn, 78-83 ; Biinkiiiu, 256-258 ; Bir- 
bhum, 366. 

lVasaiit.s.--.SVe ( 'iillivator.s. 


People, Material condition of, in Bardwdn, 
67-69; Bankura, 2.15: Birhhiim, 34.1, 3.15. 

Phdriddrs, a elas.s of village ]iolici‘ in Banl- 
waii, 66. 

Pirotiar or firan, a rent-free land tenure, 
Bardwan, 76; BiVhliiiin, 369. 

PiydJds, a class of \ illage police in Bardwj'm, 

66. . . I . 

Places of historical interest or importance in 
Bardwdn, 58-115; Bankura, 229-239; Bir- 
hluim, 335 - 348 - 

]‘olft:e, ^circles or f/idnd\- in Bardwan, 149, 
150; Bankura, 282; Birldnim, 401. 

Polieestatislies, Bardwdn, 137-150; Biiiikurd, 
283, 28.1 ; Birhlnini, .101, 403. 

Police, Working ol the, liardwan, '.50-152; 
liankura, 283-290; Birhluim. 404, 405. 

Population, Bard w. in, Jiarly eslim.ftes of, 
29-32 ; Oii.sus of 1872, and its results, 32, 
36, 37 ; comiiaralivi' density of, 33-35 ; 
according to .se.\ and age, 38, 39 ; accord- 
ing to occupation, 39-13 ; ethnical divi.sion 

4 of, 43, 35 ; religious division of, 53, 55 ; 
divided aeconling to town and country, 
55, 56 : Bankurd— early estimates, 212 ; 
results on Ceasusof 1872, 212, 213 ; accord- 
ing to se.\: and age, 213 ; according to 
occupation, 215-219 ; ethnical division of, 
219-221 ; religions division ^f, 228, 220 ; 
divided into town ard country, 229 : Blr- 
bhi'im — early estimates, 32'’: ; results of 
Census of 1872, 323, 324 ; according to 
sex and age, 324, 325 ; etfu.'igal division, 
326-329; ‘religdous division, 33*3?^ 334 1 
divided into town %nd country, 334, 
335 - 

Postal statistics, Bardw'dn, 166, 168 ; Bdn- 
l^rd, 299, 300 ; Bfrbhdm, 419, 420. 

Powto, Cultivation of, in Bardwdn, 71. 

Pottery manufacture in Bardwdn, 133. ^ 
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Prices of food, etc., in Bardwdn, 7^; Bdn- 
kunl, 249 ; Iiirbluini,*364, 365. 

Prtmary schools in 36^ 164^ 

BiinkuiVi, 299 ; Birbhi'nn 416-418. 
Pudrd/t7/7;v^«ti, in lilrbhiiiii, 433, 434. 
Furohit or villapfe jnicst, Bardwitii, 66 ; 
Bdnkurii, 243 ; Birbhi'ini, 344. 


R 

Radhnkaniiair, village in Bardwan with silk 
in<iiiiif:iclure, 133. 

Raghun/ilh Sinli, founder of dynasty of 
Bisliiuijnir, 230-233. , 

Riigluiiii'Uliiair hill, in Bi'inkura, 208. 

Railway, liast Indian, in Bardwan, 106, 107; 
Birbln'mi, 373. 

Raina, ^]llagc and ])olice statioiiin P>ardwan, 
6s. 

J<ajgran), tradi ng v illage in Bankura, 277. 

Rajna^iif or ancient caj)iu^^ ol die 

pimcipaiuy <d‘ Biibljiim, 335, 336. 

Kanlgaiij, JuimicipaJily in Bardwan; 0i ; 
coal-mines', 107-123: iron-field, 125-133 ; 
trade, 134; subdivision, 171 ; dispcnsar\, 

' 107. 

Reclamation of land in Bardwan, 28, 29. 

Relief in j.iinine itf j866, Bardw.-'in, 98-105 ;< 
Ikuikiiia, 272-274. 

Relief in epitlianic fever, l‘.ardwan, 187-191 ; 
Itirljlii'un, 431-454. 

Religious division of llKMX'oplc in Bardwan, 
54, 55 ; Bankura, 22H, 229 ; Bfrbl uni, 333. 
334. 

Rent. Rales of, in Pardw'an ^ .2; ik'in- 
Isi.iii, 2O5-2O8 ; lUrhliiiin, 370, 37i;«Bar- 
Wiin ]H)lice ('irele, 351-359. 

Rent suits, I’ordwan 147 Bankurd, 282; 
Bfrbhi'mi, 302, 401. 

Reiu-fiec land Uaiurcs in Bardwan, 77, 78; 
B:inkur;i, 20.|, 265; liirblnini, 369, 370. 

R.esid*uii's, ( oninie.rcial, Bardwan, 64' 
Birbhiim, 341, 3.12. 

Resumption of rc ni-freti tenures, Bardwdn, 
77 ; 1 kink lira, 2 ^ , 

Revenue of liardwan, 143, 14.4; Bdnkura, 
279 ; Parbhiim, 395-400. 

Revemie under the Aliihammadans, of Bar^- 
w’dn, 138, J39; P)irbhum, 312. 

^Ricc cnoT) in 'Bardwdn, 69, 70; Pidnknra, 
^6 ; Birbhiim, 345, 346 ; Barwdn 
police circle, 350, 355, ' 

Rice, Prep^ations 'made from, Bardwdn, 
70 ; Birbhiim 34^^ 

•Rights of ^imivator.s, Bardwdn, 73, 83: 
Bankurd, 248, 260, 261 ; Ikrbliiim, 362, 307* 

^^.ivcr.sofjy^d\vdn, 22-25 ; Bankurd, 298- 

RivcT traffic of Bariiwdn, 25. 

Roads in Bardwiin, 105, 106 ; Bdiikurd, 
275 ; Birbhiim, 372, 373. 

Rotation of crops in Bdnkiird, 269, 270; 

Rural police *or village watch, Bar(?|irdn, 
tl49 ; Bdnkurd^ 284 ; Birbhum, 402, 403. 


s 

Sdhibganj, vilf^e anr^ police station in 
Bardwan, 64. 

Siil, timber forests in Bankur#, 21 1. 

Sdli iiver, i» P>ankurd,,209. 

Sd// land, fh l:ard\vdii, 85, 86; in Barwan 
jiolicc cirele, 350-352. 

Sjulimabad, village and polieft station in 
Piardwdn, 64. • 

Salimpur, vil)agc,and police station in Bard- 
wdn, O5. • 

Sanaij. So' Brahma Samfij. 

Sanitation, Bardwan, 178-180, 185, 186, 191 ^ 
Bankiini, 301 ; Birblnim, 446-449. 

Sanskrit .schouK or /fVs in Ikuxlwan, 136. 
Schools. Si'i' I'kluealioiial statistics. 
Semi-Hiiului/ed alK'rigines, Bardwan, 53, 
54 ; lUiikurA, 227, 228 ; Birbhiim, 332, 333. 
Senlihnm jHirgathi, in Birbhum, 434, 435. 
Service laial tmuires in Bardwan, 83, 85; 

Bankura, 2813, 2o.| ; ^'irblium, 368f 369. 
Scttleinimt, 'I'lie ]K'imaiu iU, in iiardwain, 21, 
14J, 142; Bdnkiir.i, 237; ly’rblWun, 393, 
Sex, I’opulation aceonliiig to, P)ardw:^n, 38, 
39; B-;inkurd, 213, 21;: I'lrbhuin, 32J, 325. 
Shah Alampur /(//xv/y/a', in Birbhum, 435, 

Shikmi, land tenure in 1 Vinkiini, ^5, 256. 
Sibour in^lirbliiim, 436.* 

S/diiidls, wnlelmmii of passes in liardwan, 66. 
vSildi liver, in Biinfura, • 

Silk, culture of the wcirm in Birblnim, 361, 
374-37O ; .sp.inumg in B/rbhiim, 338-3.13, 
376-378 ; W(‘a\(Ug in Bardwan, 133 ; Bdn- 
kura, 276; BiiMuini, 377.— SAc a/.w> Tasar. 
Siti;dfii{dr.\ village Wiiiclnnen in Bdnkuri, 
60. 

Singarktin. trading village in Bardwan, 134. 
Singhdi%li river, in Baidu. in, 23. 

Sinall-])nx in liardwan, 19c; Bdiikurd, 301 ; 
Bi'ibluini, 439. 

Soil, l)e.scTi])tion of, in Bardwdn, 85, 86 
B.inl.urd, 2.}7 ; B-auvan police circle, 350. 
Sc'/d land in I’.ardvvAn, 85, 86. 

'n.iniiik!'], village' ami police station in 
P»ardvviui, former site of t 'oinnicrcial Kc- 
*^ideney. 64. 

Spare land in P.ardwiin, 76 ; PiAukura. 251 
Baiwdn iioi.ci cirele, 359, 360. 

Springs in IVnikura, 210, 2iJ ; Imt fcl^itings 
in Birbhiim, 322, 3.^457. m 

Stone for biiiliinm iardvvan, 133 ; Bdn- 
kura, 2 oH, 2nP 

Subdivision of estates in Bardwdn, 146, 
; Bankurd, 282 ; Birbli'am, 400. 
Siibdivi.sional administration 111 Bardwdn, 
168-172. 

Siiiini castes in Bardwdn, 50-53 ; Bdnkurd, 
225-227 ; Birbluim, 330-332. 

Sugar-cane, Cultivation' of, iinBardwan, 71 
Bdnkurd, 247 ; Birbhiim, 345; Barwdn 
police circle, 35;". 354- 

Suri, municipality and headquarters of Bir- 
bhum, 335. 
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r Surul, former site of Commercial ResWeiicy, 

341. 342. 

, Snsunia hill in BAnkurd, 2oP„<2H. 
Syambdzdr, miinicipiality in Bardwdn, 60, 61. 
Synthia, village and railway station in 
Birbhum, 3^, 373. 


T 

Tamld nadf, stream ^in Bardwdn, 24. 

Tanks in Bdnkurd, 210; at Bishnupur town, 

^ 2x0, 236 ; at Dubrdjpur, 337; in Barwdn 
police circle, 348, 349. 

Tantipjird, weaving village in Birbhum, 342. 

Tasar silk, Collection and manufacture of, 
in Bardwdn, 29 ; Bdnkurd, 211 ; Birbhum, 
342. 377. 378. 

Temples in Bardwdn, 137. 

Tenures of land in Bardwdn, ordinary re- 
venue-paying estates, 77; r:veniie-frce 
tenur^lis, 77, 78 ; t intermediate tenures, 
patnis, etc., 78-83 ; cultivating tenures, 
83 ; service tenures, especially of the police, 
83-15 : Bdnkurd — zamtndiirfs and i:;de- 
ppur^ent 252, 253 ; XL'sxxmciMdkhinij 

Imds, 253 ; ghdiwdll estates, 222-224, 234, 
25s ; shVm'is, 255 : intermediate tenures, 
256-26^ cultivating tenures, 260-263 ; 
service tenures, 263-2(14 ; rent-free tenvfres, 
264-265 : Birbluim — idluks and ijdrds, 366 ; 
cultivS.ting tentiAfs, 367, 368 ; chahrdn or 
service lands, 368, 369 ; Idkhirdj or rent- 
free lands, 369, 370. 

Thdnds or police circles in Bardwdn, 149, 
150 ; Bdnkurd, 282 ; Birbhdm, 401. 

Thdndddri or police lands resumed, Bard- 
wdn, 77, 84. 

Tillage, Bardwdn— ties' crops, 69, 70 ; other 
cereals and green crops, 70 ; 6il-seeds, 
miscellaneous crops, nnd vegetables, 71 ; 
fibres, and area, out-turn of crops, etc., 
72 ; agricultural implements, 74 ; manure 
and irrigation, 92 : Bdnkurd — rice crops, 
245, 246 : green crops and fibres, 246 ; 
miscellaneous crops, and description of 
soil, 247 ; area, ou#-turn of crops, 247, 
248; agricultural implemenis, 249; manure, 
irrigation, and rotation of crops, 269: 
Birbhdm— Rice and other crops, 345; 
area, dlit-tum of crops, 346 ; agricultural 
iuplements, 363 v yanurc and irrigation, 

■ 371 : TBarwdn politv. . ''i'^cle, special agri- 
cultural statistics, classification of area, 
347-350; cultivation of i&H land with 

• rice, etc., 350-352; do with .sugar- 
cane, etc., 352-355; 355-357; 


olan^sxA, 357 ; mulberry land, 357, 358 ; 
general summary, ’360-362. ^ 

dTols or Sanskrit schools in Bardwdn, 136. 
Towns and municipalities in Bardwdn, 55- 
63 ; Bdnkurd, 229-238 ; Birbluim, 335. 
Trade and commerce in^ardwan, 134, 135 ; 

Bdnkurd, 277 ; Birbl|^n, 380. 

Tuni nadi, stream in Mt’dwdn, 22.r 
Turmeric, CultivalioffiiT, in Bardwdn, 71. 


u 

Uddhanpur, village on the Bhdgirathl, witli 
f'-rry, 25, 64. 


V 

Vegetables, ('ultivation of, in Bardwdn, 71, 721, 
Villager Number of, ii> Bard wd% 63; Bdn- 
kurd, 229 ; Birbhum, 334. 

Villages, Principal, in Bardwdn, 63-65 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 238, 239 ; Birbluim, 335-343‘ 

Village institutions and public officers, Bard- 
wdn, 65-67 ; Bdnkurd, 239-245 ; Birbluim; 
343- 344- 

■Village watch or rural police, Bardwdn, 149 ; 

Bdnkurd, 284 ; Birbhilm, 402-403. 

Vital statistics, Bardwdn, j86 ; Bdnkurd, 304, 
305 ; Birbhdm, 442, 443, 444. 


w 

Wages of labourers in Bardwdn, 74, 75 : 

Bdnkurd, 249 ; Birbluim, 364. 

Warnings of famine, Bardwdn, 97, 98 ; Bdn- 
kurd, 274 ; Birbhum, 372. 

Weaving in Bardwdn, 133 ; Bdnkurd, 276 ; 

Birbhdm, 342, 377, 378. t- 

Weights and measurcss, Bardwdn, 75, 76 ; 
Bdnkurd, 250. • 

Wild beasts in Bardwdn, 29 ; Bdnkurd, 211 ; 
filrbhdm, 322. 


z 

Zain-ujial pargand^ in Birbhdm, 437. 
Zaminddri estates in Bardwdtji, 77 ; Bdn< 
kurd, 252, 253. 

Zar-1-peshgi or mortgage tenure, Bdnkurd; 
259, 260. 
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